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The  American  School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Jerusalem  was  opened 
in  1900.  During  the  five  years  previous  to  that  a  movement  had  been  in 
progress  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school.  The  idea  was  first  broached 
by  the  late  Professor  Joseph  Henry  Thayer  of  Harvard  in  1895  in  his 
Presidential  address  before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis. 
That  Society  appointed  a  committee  to  push  the  project  and  during  the 
next  five  years  subscriptions  from  a  few  individuals,  varying  in  amount 
from  $100  to  $500  were  secured.  Twenty-six  colleges,  universities  and 
theological  seminaries  also  agreed  each  to  contribute  $100  a  year  for  five 
years.  In  1898  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  agreed  to  take 
the  proposed  school  under  its  segis,  and  later  contributed  funds  for  a 
Fellowship  in  the  School  to  be  awarded  annually.  With  this  slender 
financial  backing  the  School  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1900.  Its 
beginnings  were  humble.  For  five  years  it  occupied  a  room  in  the  Grand 
New  Hotel.  Since  January,  1906,  it  has  occupied  “its  own  hired  house” 
in  the -new  quarter  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  School  had  a  new  Director  each 
year.  He  was  selected  from  the  Faculty  of  one  of  the  contributing  insti¬ 
tutions,  his  Board  giving  him  leave  of  absence  on  full  or  half  pay  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  go.  It  was  thus  possible  to  establish  a  school  on  the 
slender  financial  foundation  mentioned. 

Notwithstanding  its  poverty  and  the  disadvantages  of  a  constantly 
changing  leadership,  the  School  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  its  life 
gave  training  and  life-long  inspiration  to  a  number  of  the  younger  Biblical 
professors  in  the  colleges,  universities  and  seminaries  of  America,  and  also 
to  some  of  the  scholarly  pastors  as  well. 

When,  in  1914,  Turkey  entered  the  war,  it  became  necessary  to  close 
the  School.  In  1917,  when  the  United  States  declared  war,  the  rented 
school  building  was  tendered  to  the  Red  Cross,  which  occupied  it  through 
the  remainder  of  the  struggle. 

The  Management  of  the  School  has  taken  advantage  of  the  end  of 
the  War  to  push  bravely  ahead  to  open  the  School  promptly,  and  to  lay 
foundations  for  a  larger  future.  The  Director,  Dr.  Worrell,  after  a  tedious 
journey  through  Europe  and  via  Venice  and  Cairo,  reached  Jerusalem 
October  7th.  So  the  School  is  now  formally  opened.  Professor  Clay  is 
following  closely  after  him,  as  is  also  the  Fellow,  Dr.  Albright,  who  sailed 
from  America  November  7th.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  excavator  of  Nippur  and  Biblical  scholar,  sailed  for  the  Orient 
early  in  November  and  will  make  his  headquarters  at  Jerusalem,  where 
he  has  been  asked  to  serve  as  a  Lecturer  in  the  School.  We  are  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  procure  these  four  eminent  scholars  to  serve  us  in  this 
opening  year  of  what  should  be  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  School. 

An  important  work  was  accomplished  by  Professors  Worrell  and  Clay 
during  their  stay  in  England.  Arriving  there  in  July,  they  carried  on 
negotiations  with  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  in  Palestine,  which 
has  recently  been  organized,  with  a  view  to  a  close  co-operation  in  their 
common  works.  A  most  harmonious  result  has  been  attained.  Articles 


of  agreement  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Schools,  and  these  were  promptly  ratified  by  our  Executive  Committee 
at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  October  11th. 

These  articles  of  agreement  provide  for  a  very  close  scheme  of 
co-operation  between  the  two  Schools.  It  is  planned  to  have  common 
lecture  halls,  museum  and  library,  and  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  duplication 
of  effort.  At  the  same  time  the  identity  of  each  School  will  be  maintained, 
the  two  existing  together  as  affiliated  institutions.  For  the  cause  of  greater 
efficiency  each  School  will  be  given  charge  of  distinct  branches  of  the  work, 
and  so  the  American  School  will  be  responsible  for  the  library,  for  which 
it  already  has  its  own  excellent  collection  of  books  as  a  nucleus.  The 
British  School  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Records,  which  is  to  be 
a  catalogued  survey  of  all  the  archaeological  material  in  Palestine. 

The  British  staff  consists  of  a  distinguished  group  of  scholars;  Prof. 
John  Garstang,  the  well-known  explorer  and  excavator,  as  Director; 
Mr.  Phythian- Adams,  the  classical  scholar,  as  his  assistant;  Mr.  C. 
Leonard  Woolley,  whose  explorations  in  the  land  south  of  Judea  have 
been  published  in  Annual  No.  3  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and 
Mr.  Makay,  the  British  Inspector  of  Antiquities. 

Conferences  were  also  held  in  London,  and,  later,  by  Professor  Clay, 
in  Paris,  with  certain  French  scholars,  among  them  M.  Senart,  president 
of  the  Soci4t4  Asiatique,  M.  Sylvain  L4vi,  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  with 
the  object  of  including  the  French  in  this  co-operative  scheme.  These 
gentlemen  were  greatly  interested  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  will 
come  into  it.  We  accordingly  feel  that  the  time  and  labor  spent  on  these 
conferences  by  our  representatives  have  been  fully  rewarded  by  the 
prospect  of  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  three  nations  in  the 
archaeological  study  of  Syria. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  first  number  of  the  Annual — 
a  publication  which  has  been  long  talked  of — will  appear,  it  is  hoped, 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  volume  is  under  the  editorship  of  Prof. 
C.  C.  Torrey,  and  will  contain  a  number  of  interesting  articles  by  scholars 
connected  with  the  School  in  the  past.  One  of  these  papers  is  a  fully 
illustrated  study  of  the  masonry  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  by  Prof.  H.  G. 
Mitchell,  of  Tufts  College. 

Prof.  M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the  Executive  Committee,  has  busied  himself 
in  soliciting  books  from  institutions  publishing  learned  series  and  from 
individual  authors  for  the  library  of  the  School.  A  large  box  of  these 
was  forwarded  to  Jerusalem  in  November.  Gifts  of  books  are  earnestly 
solicited,  and  also  the  cause  of  the  Library  is  urged  upon  givers,  as  it  is 
in  great  need  of  enlargement  and  enrichment. 

Since  its  humble  beginnings  the  School  has  received  some  encouraging 
gifts,  so  that  it  has  a  prospect,  as  soon  as  conditions  in  Palestine  will 
permit,  of  being  able  to  have  a  building  of  its  own.  It  is,  however,  sadly 
in  need  of  a  much  larger  annual  income,  to  pay  the  salary  of  its  permanent 
Director,  to  enlarge  its  staff,  and  to  engage  in  excavations.  The  plan  of 
co-operation  with  the  British  School  imposes  upon  us  the  work  of  equipping 
and  maintaining  the  library.  We  ought  to  be  able  at  once  to  add  a 


trained  librarian  to  our  staff  and  to  have  increased  sums  for  the  purchase 
of  books.  Indeed,  if  America  is  to  maintain  an  honorable  place  in  the 
international  plan  for  archaeological  work  in  Palestine  outlined  above, 
an  increased  income  must  be  obtained  at  once.  All  members  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  and  all  lovers  of  the  Bible  are  earnestly  urged  to 
come  to  our  aid.  Will  not  other  Societies  of  the  Institute  follow  the  example 
of  the  Detroit  Society  and  subscribe  a  definite  sum  each  year  for  five  years 
to  the  funds  of  the  School  in  Jerusalem?  Every  one  who  contributes 
$100  a  year  becomes  ipso  facto  a  voting  member  of  the  Managing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  School. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  James  B.  Nies,  of  Brooklyn,  has  removed  a  very 
firm  friend  of  the  School.  Her  promised  gift  of  $50,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  for  the  School  will  be  carried  out  by  her  husband  and  executor, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Nies.  As  soon  as  the  title  to  our  land  can  be  made  secure 
under  the  new  government  of  Palestine,  the  construction  of  the  building 
will  be  proceeded  with. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  School  will 
be  held  in  New  York  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  on  De¬ 
cember  29, 


LIST  OF  SUPPORTING  INSTITUTIONS 


Amherst  College 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary 
Bryn  Mawr  College 
Catholic  University  of  America 
Columbia  University 
Cornell  University 
Crozier  Theological  Seminary 
Dropsie  College 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

General  Theological  Seminary 
Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary 
Goucher  College 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
Harvard  University 
Haver  ford  College 
Hebrew  Union  College 
Hibbard  Egyptian  Library,  Western  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Chicago 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary 


Meadville  Theological  School 
Mount  Holyoke  College 
Newton  Theological  Institution 
Oberlin  College 
Princeton  University 
Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School, 
Philadelphia 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary 
Smith  College 
Syracuse  University 
Trinity  College,  Hartford 
Union  Theological  Seminary 
University  of  California 
University  of  Chicago 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
University  of  Toronto 
Vassar  College 
Wellesley  College 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pitts¬ 
burgh 

Xenia  Theological  Seminary 
Yale  University 
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Present  Property  of  the  School 


THE  STAFF 

All  of  our  staff  are  now  on  the  ground,  Dr.  Albright  having  reached 
Jerusalem  December  30th.  The  members  of  the  staff  have  been  engaged  in 
establishing  the  necessary  relationships  in  Jerusalem  and  carrying  out 
negotiations  with  the  authorities,  who  have  uniformly  shown  themselves 
most  sympathetic.  Of  the  staff  of  the  British  School,  Mr.  Mackay 
is  on  hand;  Director  Garstang  is  expected  to  arrive  about  Easter.  Dr. 
Garstang  has  already  drawn  up  a  very  elaborate  scheme  for  the  proper 
recording  of  all  the  antiquities  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  One  student 
has  applied  for  work  in  Arabic  and  another  for  Assyrian,  Dr.  Worrell 
has  begun  a  study  of  some  of  the  tombs  about  Jerusalem,  and  Dr.  Clay 
is  collaborating  in  some  work  with  Pere  Dhorme  of  the  Dominican  School. 

THE  NEW  HOME  OF  THE  ALLIED  SCHOOLS 


Plan  of  the  Second  Story  op  the  Lord  Bute  House 


After  a  good  deal  of  delay  and  uncertainty  a  home  has  been  secured 
for  the  Joint  British  and  American  Schools.  This  is  the  Lord  Bute  House, 
lying  just  within  the  Jaffa  Gate.  The  first  and  second  stories  will  be  at 


The  Jewish  Inscription  from  Ain-Di  k 


our  disposal,  the  ground  floor  and  yard  being  reserved  for  some  Govern¬ 
ment  bureaus.  We  give  a  diagram  of  the  first  story,  which  provides  office 
room  for  the  British  and  American  staffs,  rooms  for  the  Office  of  Records 
and  the  Library,  a  Reception  Hall,  etc.  The  second  story  contains  six 
rooms  in  which  members  of  the  staff  can  be  housed.  The  American 
Director  still  occupies  our  rented  School  building  outside  the  Jaffa  Gate. 
We  understand  that  Drs.  Clay  and  Peters  are  now  in  residence  in  the 
Bute  House.  Ultimately  the  British  and  American  Schools,  and  it  is 
hoped  a  French  School,  will  locate  together,  with  their  separate  national 
hospices,  but  with  a  common  building  for  the  joint  work.  As  soon  as 
location  is  decided  upon  and  title  to  our  land  secured  the  American  School 
can  proceed  to  erect  its  building  with  the  funds  provided  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Nies. 


THE  TERMS  OF  CO-OPERATION 

With  regard  to  the  scheme  of  co-operation  with  the  British  School, 
we  should  note  the  following  principles  of  action  which  will  guard  the 
identity  and  liberties  of  the  two  Schools.  We  cite  from  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  accepted  by  the  two  institutions:  “Any  arrangement  for 
co-operation  or  co-ordination  shall  be  based  upon  a  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  privileges.”  While  “co-operation  in  work  is  emphatically 
desirable  and  immediately  reliable,”  “no  arrangement  to  this  end  shall 
diminish  the  liberties  of  our  respective  institutions  or  the  control  of  our 
respective  committees.”  And  the  present  combination  is  regarded  as 
“of  a  tentative  and  experimental  character  with  a  view  to  ratification 
and  improvement  at  any  time  and  in  any  case  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  this  present  memorandum.” 

THE  PROPOSED  NEW  JERUSALEM 

The  British  Military  Government  of  Palestine  is  interesting  itself 
in  plans  for  the  proper  preservation  of  the  ancient  Jerusalem  and  the 
development  of  the  new  metropolis  which  will  surely  grow  up  about  its 
walls.  We  print  a  copy  of  the  map  prepared  bj  British  engineers,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Cairo,  outlining  a  scheme  for  the  city’s  development.  The  city 
itself  is  to  be  very  carefully  safeguarded  in  the  matter  of  new  buildings. 
A  certain  area  about  it,  marked  on  the  map  by  the  first  line  outside  the 
city  walls,  is  to  be  parked,  and  in  it  unnecessary  buildings  will  be  removed 
and  new  buildings  erected  only  under  restrictions.  The  line  beyond  this 
indicates  the  new  metropolitan  area,  for  which  there  is  planned  a  revised 
scheme  of  streets,  parks,  etc. 

OUR  PRESENT  PROPERTY  AND  A  POSSIBLE  NEW 
LOCATION 

On  the  first  page  appears  a  photograph  of  the  property  owned  by 
the  School  in  Jerusalem,  taken  from  the  south,  with  Mount  Scopus  in 
the  background.  The  house  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  lot  is  not 
part  of  the  property.  It  lies  to  the  north  of  the  city,  between  the  Anglican 
Church  of  St.  George  and  the  Dominican  Convent  of  St.  Stephen,  the 
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famous  French  Biblical  School.  If  the  co-operative  arrangements  with 
the  British  School  of  Archaeology  are  carried  out,  it  is  probable  that  some 
other  site  will  be  procured  for  the  Joint  Schools.  In  this  case  the  present 
property  can  doubtless  be  sold  to  great  advantage  in  consequence  of  the 
extraordinary  rise  of  land  values  about  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Clay  reports  that 


A  Proposed  New  Site  for  the  Schools  Looking  Towards  Jerusalem 

the  most  eligible  site  for  the  Joint  Schools  is  the  hill  to  the  west  of  the 
Jaffa  Gate,  which  would  be  a  most  prominent  and  central  site.  This 
land  is  at  present  property  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  desires  to  sell  it. 
With  this  we  give  a  view  of  Jerusalem  looking  from  the  site  just  indicated. 


ACTION  OF  THE  ARCHIE 010 GICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

At  its  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  in  Christmas  Week  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  which  holds  title  to  any  property  of  the  School, 
renewed  its  grants  of  11,000  for  the  Jerusalem  Fellowship  and  $500  for 
the  proposed  School  in  Bagdad. 


ACTION  OF  THE  MANAGING  COMMITTEE 

The  Managing  Committee  held  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York  at 
the  same  time,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature,  the  other  patron  of  the  School.  It  re-elected  the  three 
outgoing  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Messrs.  Bacon,  Barton 
and  Clay,  for  another  term  of  three  years.  The  Executive  Committee 
re-elected  the  officers  of  the  Committee.  Dr.  Torre^  announced  that  the 
first  volume  of  the  Annual  was  now  ready  for  the  printer. 


A  RECENT  DISCOVERY 


An  important  find  was  uncovered  during  the  military  operations 
near  Jericho  by  a  Turkish  shell,  one  of  the  fortunate  chances  of  war.  The 
place  is  Ain-Duk,  the  ancient  Dok,  where  Simon,  the  last  of  the  Mac¬ 
cabees,  was  slain  by  his  son-in-law,  1  Macc.  16,  11  ff.  The  antiquity  is 
a  mosaic  inscription  commemorating  the  benefactors  of  a  Jewish  shrine 
or  synagogue.  The  accompanying  cut  is  taken  from  P6re  Vincent’s 
learned  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Revue  biblique.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  reads:  “Honored  be  the  memory  of  Benjamin  the  Treasurer,  son  of 
Joseh.  Honored  be  the  memory  of  everyone  who  takes  stout  hold  and 
gives  or  ...  in  this  holy  place,  whether  gold  or  silver  or  any  valuable. 
Be  made  sure  (?)  their  share  in  this  holy  place.  Amen.”  While  Cler- 
mont-Ganneau  assigns  the  inscription  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  Christian 
century,  Vincent  would  date  not  later  than  the  age  of  Herod  the  Great. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Great  opportunities  impose  great  responsibilities.  Great  ability 
may,  by  exercising  extraordinary  care  and  rigid  economy,  achieve  a 
measure  of  success  with  but  slender  resources,  but,  in  order  to  make  the 
best  use  of  great  opportunities,  adequate  resources  are  needed.  A  great 
opportunity  is  presented  to  the  American  School  in  Jerusalem.  The 
opportunity  is  created  in  part  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Turk  from  Palestine. 
Under  Turkish  rule  freedom  of  movement  was  difficult  and  excavation 
almost  impossible.  Palestine  will  now  pass  under  the  control  of  a  civilized 
power.  Its  archaeological  treasures  will  be  a  prime  care  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Opportunities  for  bringing  them  to  light  will  be  much  more  freely 
granted,  and  these  opportunities  should  be  eagerly  embraced.  The 
country  will  experience  an  influx  of  new  population  and  within  a  few  years 
many  sites  which  should  be  explored  will  probably  be  occupied. 

The  new  opportunity  is  also  in  part  created  by  the  organization  of 
the  British  School  of  Archaeology  mentioned  in  the  last  Bulletin.  As 
was  then  stated,  and  is  more  particularly  outlined  in  the  present  Bulletin, 
the  American  School  has  formed  a  co-operative  alliance  with  the  British 
School.  The  two  working  together  can  accomplish  more  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  and  can  offer  students  greater  advantages  than  the 
American  School  could  alone. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  new  opportunities,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
income  of  our  school  should  be  immediately  increased.  The  annual  income 
of  the  School  is  less  than  $6,000,  while  the  School  needs  $12,000  to  spend 
next  year.  At  present  forty-three  educational  institutions  and  eight  indi¬ 
viduals  contribute  $100  a  year  each  to  its  support.  One  Archseological 
Society  also  contributes  $500.  We  need  at  once  sixty  new  one  hundred 
dollar  subscribers  or  twelve  five  hundred  dollar  subscribers.  If  we  could 
secure  these,  the  new  income  would  then  only  provide  for  an  adequate 
staff  and  the  necessary  additions  to  the  Library.  A  larger  increase  of 
funds  than  this  will  be  necessary,  if  the  School  is  to  be  in  a  position  to 
undertake  the  excavation  of  some  important  Biblical  site  as  soon  as  under 
a  new  government  this  becomes  possible. 


Our  most  pressing  needs  at  the  moment  are,  however,  connected  with 
the  Library,  The  British  School  is  to  make  an  archajological  survey, 
provide  the  two  schools  with  maps,  photographs,  and  a  catalogue  of 
archaeological  objects  in  the  Near  East.  The  American  School  will,  as 
its  part,  furnish  the  Library,  of  which  we  already  have  an  excellent  nucleus. 
We  need,  however,  many  additional  books  and  also  money  with  which  to 
send  out  and  maintain  a  librarian. 


REASONS  FOR  GIVING  TO  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  IN 

JERUSALEM 

1.  It  aims  to  increase  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  the  most  important 
book  in  the  world. 

2.  It  offers  opportunity  to  American  ministers  and  theological  stu¬ 
dents  without  distinction  of  race,  creed  or  color  to  study  the  land  of  Christ 
and  the  Prophets,  and  thus  become  so  conscious  of  the  vivid  reality  of 
the  Biblical  facts  as  to  increase  indefinitely  their  efficiency. 

3.  It  affords  scholars  who  are  to  become  the  theological  professors 
and  the  Semitic  Orientalists  of  the  future  an  invaluable  opportunity  to 
fructify  their  studies  as  nothing  else  could  do  so  as  to  become  successful 
teachers. 

4.  On  account  of  the  presence  in  Jerusalem  of  establishments  main¬ 
tained  by  all  divisions  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  School  offers  the  best 
single  laboratory  for  the  study  of  the  historic  forms  of  Christianity. 

5.  It  is  the  design  of  the  School  to  engage  in  exploration.  People 
give  liberally  to  excavate  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Central 
America.  It  is  incredible  that  Christian  people  should  be  less  eager  to 
rescue  the  archseological  treasures  of  the  land  of  the  Bible.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed  that  Palestine  is  a  key-point  for  the  archaeological  research 
of  the  ancient  empires  and  also  of  more  modern  times,  the  origins  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  later  Judaism,  the  empires  of  Byzantium  and 
Islam,  the  Crusades. 

6.  The  British  School  has  an  annual  budget  of  $30,000.  It  needs  no 
argument  to  show  that,  with  its  present  budget  of  less  than  $6,000,  the 
American  School  will,  in  comparison,  in  spite  of  the  most  heroic  efforts  of 
the  management,  be  no  credit  to  America,  unless  its  budget  can  be  greatly 
increased.  The  honor  of  the  American  name  is  at  stake. 

Religious,  patriotic  and  scientific  motives  combine  to  call  loudly  for 
subscriptions  to  the  support  of  the  School. 

THE  FELLOWSHIP  EXAMINATION 

The  examination  for  the  Thayer  Fellowship  in  the  School,  for  the 
year  1920-21  will  be  held  March  30-April  1  at  the  several  Contributing 
Institutions.  The  Fellowship  carries  with  it  a  stipend  of  $1,000  granted 
by  the  Archaeological  Institute.  Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Chairman. 
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A  Bit  of  Underground  Jerusalem. 

The  Wall  of  a  Gate  to  the  South  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
uncovered  by  Bliss.  Photograph  by  J.  A.  M. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DIRECTOR 

The  first  half  of  my  year  as  Acting  Director  is  now  over,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  give  a  brief  suiaa'y  of  our  activities  up  to  date.  .  .  . 

In  the  archaeological  field  natui'ally  not  much  could  be  done.  1 
visited  all  the  sites  being  excavated,  and  I'eported  to  the  Committee  on 
the  finds  at  Ascalon  and  Cethsemane,  and  to  the  local  authorities  on  the 
(‘ondition  of  the  site  of  ancient  Tiberias,  and  the  illicit  digging  there.  I 
have  attended  all  the  meetings  of  the  new  Archteological  Advisory  Board 
save  one,  and  watched  carefully  for  American  archaeological  interests. 
Much  of  my  time  has  been  spent  in  familiai'izing  myself  with  the  material, 
especially  in  the  ceiamic  and  ai'chitectural  line,  for  which  there  will  be  a 
good  opening  in  the  way  of  practical  work  soon. 

Oui'  school  has  now  entered  definitely  upon  the  new  stage  in  its 
histoiy  ushered  in  by  the  negotiations  last  year  with  the  Briti.sh  School. 
Dur  library  has  been  moved  into  new  (]uarters  in  their  building,  at  con¬ 
venient  walking  distance,  with  nearly  twice  the  room  for  books,  and  has 
been  augmented  l)y  gift,  purchase  and  exchange  until  it  is  now  a  respect¬ 
able  up-to-date  working  library.  W('  provide  part  of  the  fui’iiiture,  and 
the  British  furnish  the  heat  and  care.  The  new  national  museum,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  old  Turkish  museum  an-anged  by  Bliss  and  Vincent,  the 
whole  of  the  Beth-Shemesh  finds,  and  the  objects  found  so  far  at  Ascalon 
oi-  puri'hased  by  the  Department  of  Antiquities  from  various  sources,  is 
almost  in  order,  and  occupies  the  same  floor  as  our  libraries.  It  is  easy  to 
see  the  value  to  our  future  work  of  so  fine  a  collection  of  Palestinian 
antiquities  I'eady  to  hand.  Dur  cooperation  with  the  British  School 
extends  in  a  number  of  directions  further,  to  a  series  of  joint  lectures, 
given  by  the  faculties  of  the  British  and  American  schools  in  the  fall,  to 
be  renewed  in  the  spring  to  collaboration  in  the  solution  of  archteological 
problems,  and  to  the  provision  from  time  to  time  of  free  transportation 
to  the  Director  of  the  American  School  in  connection  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Antiquities. 

.  .  We  have  arranged  for  a  series  of  a  dozen  lectui’es  at  the  building 

of  our  School,  six  by  the  Director,  and  six  by  his  associate.  So  far  three 
have  been  given  by  the  Director,  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  capacity  of  our  small  hall,  though  adver¬ 
tising  was  very  cautious. 

Th('  Director  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  preparation  of 
papers  dealing  with  diffei'ent  phases  of  Palestinian  archaeology,  historical 
geogi'aphy,  religion,  and  history.  Besides,  he  has  kept  in  constant  touch 
witli  tlie  local  Arab  scholars,  both  philologists  and  folklorists,  and  has 
constantly  laboreil  to  enlist  their  efforts  and  preserve  their  interests  in 
the  gnait  task  of  saving  the  i-ecords  of  Palestinian  folklore  and  popular 
religion. 

Pi-ofessoi'  McDown  has  made  the  most  excellent  use  of  his  time,  by 
studying  the  manuscript  collections  in  the  Greek  Patriarchate,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  the  most  fiTnully  I'elations  possible  with  the  Greek  authorities, 
who  have  showed  us  every  courtesy,  as  a  result  of  his  effoits.  He  has  also 
secured  what  will  be  a  unique  collection  of  studies  and  photographs  of 
the  local  Palestinian  welis,  or  shrines,  and  through  Mr.  Haddad,  myself, 
and  the  other  folklorists  mentioned  above,  has  secured  illustrative  material 
of  a  v('ry  interesting  chai’acter.  His  results  will  be  presented,  I  believe, 
in  a  s('ries  of  lectui'es  next  winter  at  (Jai'rett  Biblical  Institute;  I  have 


urged  him  to  prepare  this  material  for  i)ul)lication  in  the  Annual  of  the 
School. 

I  am  on  the  track  now  of  some  extremely  interesting  and  important 
folkloristic  and  sociological  work.  The  Gipsies  of  Palestine  are  much 
more  closely  akin  to  their  Hindu  brethren  than  the  European  Gipsies,  and 
their  folklore  is  intensely  interesting,  while  their  name  and  language 
(Tutt)  is  identical  with  the  Tutt  of  Persia,  mentioned  by  Tabari,  and  the 
Tat  of  modern  India,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  hitherto. 


THE  STAFF  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

Dr.  Albright  has  been  reappointed  Acting  Director  for  1921-22. 
With  him  will  be  associated  Prof.  W.  J.  Hinke,  of  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  as  Annual  Professor.  Professor  Hinke  is  an  Old  Testament 
scholar  and  Assyriologist.  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  will  spend  the  coming  winter  in  the  Orient,  and  he  has 
l)een  appointed  a  lecturer  in  the  school.  He  expects  to  arrive  there  in 
January,  after  a  stay  in  Egypt.  Prof.  Kemper  Fullerton,  of  the  Oberlin 
School  of  Religion,  will  also  be  in  Jerusalem  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter  and  will  be  asked  to  serve  on  the  Staff. 

William  E.  Staples,  M.A.,  of  Victoria  College  and  Toronto  University, 
Toronto,  has  won  the  Thayer  Fellowship  in  the  school,  granted  by  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  and  will  be  in  the  school  next  year.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  one  of  the  Yale  Graduate  Fellowships  will  send  a  student  for 
the  same  year.  Prof.  W.  H.  P.  Hatch,  of  the  Cambridge  Theological 
School,  has  been  appointed  Annual  Professor  for  1922  23. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MESOPOTAMIAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Since  December,  1913,  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  has 
had  under  appointment  a  committee  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
archaeology  in  Mesopotamia.  Within  six  months  after  the  appointment 
of  the  committee  the  great  war  broke  out.  Naturally  while  the  war  lasted 
nothing  could  be  accomplished.  When,  in  1916,  the  late  Dr.  William  Hayes 
Ward  died  he  left  his  Oriental  library  to  an  American  school  of  archae¬ 
ology  to  be  established  in  Mesopotamia,  provided  such  a  school  were 
established  within  ten  years  of  his  death. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  matter  consists  of  the  following 
gentlemen:  George  A.  Barton,  chairman,  Albert  T.  Clay,  Morris  Jas¬ 
trow,  Jr.,  James  .A..  Montgomery,  Edward  T.  Newell,  and  James  B.  Nies. 
With  one  exception  they  are  all  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  school  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee,  to  make 
the  school  in  Mesopotamia  an  ally  or  a  branch  of  the  school  at  Jerusalem. 
The  archaeological  discoveries  in  Mesopotamia  have  illuminated  the  pages 
of  the  Bible  more,  perhaps,  than  those  made  in  any  other  land.  Dis¬ 
coveries  in  Mesopotamia  are  of  greater  interest  to  students  of  the  Bible 
than  to  any  one  else.  Assyriologists  are  always  primarily  students  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is,  accordingly,  proposed  to  establish  a  library  and  a 
students’  workshop  at  some  point  in  Babylonia,  probably  at  Bagdad,  and 
to  have  on  the  staff  of  the  school  at  Jerusalem  an  Assyriologist  who  can 
also  act  as  Director  of  the  school  in  Mesopotamia,  who,  during  the  winter 
months,  will  be  able  to  take  from  Jerusalem  to  Mesopotamia  such  students 
as  may  be  (lualified  to  profit  by  a  period  of  study  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates 


Valley.  It  is  possible  now,  or  will  be  as  soon  as  peace  returns  to  the 
Levant,  to  make  the  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Bagdad  nearly  all  by  rail 
at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  so  that  from  this  point  of  view  the  plan 
is  entirely  practicable.  The  climate  of  Mesopotamia  makes  summer  study 
almost  impossible,  so  that  students  would  naturally  wish  to  return  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast  before  the  heat  of  summer. 

During  the  early  months  of  1920  Professor  A.  T.  Clay,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  visited  Mesopotamia  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
opening  of  the  proposed  school  as  soon  as  peace  returns  to  that  distracted 
land,  and  when  funds  are  in  hand  to  cover  the  expense  involved.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions  for  this 
purpose. 

THE  FUND  FOR  BIBLICAL  AND  ORIENTAL  ARCHEOLOGICAL 

RESEARCH 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  joint  committees  of  the  schools  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  Mesopotamia  to  establish  a  fund  for  Biblical  and  Oriental 
archarological  research.  Hitherto  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure 
small  yearly  contributions  toward  our  American  work  in  Palestine. 
Patrons  of  the  school  in  Jerusalem  have  contributed  a  hundred  dollars 
each  and  no  recognition  has  been  given  to  smaller  donors.  The  British 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  has  for  many  years  secured  a  considerable 
annual  income  from  smaller  contributions,  and,  by  the  organization  of 
this  PMnd  it  is  hoped  that  contributions  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
much  may  be  secured  from  subscribers  of  small  amounts.  Professor 
James  A.  Montgomery  is  chairman  of  the  Fund,  Professor  George  A. 
Barton,  its  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  committee  has  been  fortunate 
in  securing  Professor  Mary  I.  Hussey,  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  as 
field  secretary.  Her  address  is  at  present  4  Bryant  Street,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  object  of  the  Fund  is  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  schools  of  archaeology  in  Jerusalem  and  Mesopotamia  and  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  excavations.  There  will  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
Fund  each  year  during  Christmas  week  at  which  a  lecture  or  address  on 
some  pliase  of  Biblical  arclurology  will  be  delivered.  The  officers  of  the 
Fund  will  be  glad  to  coiiperate  with  local  subscribers  or  groups  of  sub¬ 
scribers  in  arranging  lectures  in  any  locality  where  one  or  more  lectures 
may  be  desired. 

For  further  information,  address  Professor  Mary  I.  Hussey,  4  Bryant 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

THE  FINANCIAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  WORK 

In  our  last  Bulletin  we  appealed  for  sixty  new  1100  subscribers. 
Since  that  time  two  univeisities  have  enrolled  themselves  as  contributing 
institutions  and  ten  individuals  have  subscribed  SlOO  each.  Not  all  of 
these  are  able,  however,  to  contribute  that  amount  each  year,  and  by 
the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
school  lost  one  of  its  most  liberal  patrons. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  STUDY  IN  PALESTINE 

To  the  linguist  and  philologist  Jerusalem  offers  opportunities  not 
second  to  those  for  the  archa?ologist.  In  Jerusalem  one  may  hear  the 
following  languages  spoken  constantly  on  the  street:  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
English,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Armenian,  Greek  and  Russian; 


often  also  Turkish,  Amharic,  Hindi,  Georgian,  etc.  The  opportunities 
for  learning  to  speak  Hebrew  and  Arabic  are  most  excellent,  while  local 
journals  and  lecture  series  furnish  the  incentive  to  learn  these  languages 
from  the  practical  literary  side  as  well. 

Instruction  in  the  School  is  carried  on  by  lectures,  conferences,  field- 
trips,  and  more  elaborate  expeditions,  in  which  the  topography,  antiquities, 
customs,  language,  and  folklore  of  the  country  are  studied.  Whenever 
possible,  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  student  are  consulted  in  planning 
the  work,  and  mapping  out  itineraries.  The  libraries  of  the  British 
and  American  schools  are  both  housed  in  the  same  building,  where 
the  new  national  museum  is  also  located  at  present,  thus  affording  the 
greatest  convenience  for  archaeological  study.  Excellent  museums  are 
available  for  study  at  the  French  School,  at  Notre  Dame,  in  the  German 
Catholic  building  at  the  Dormitio,  at  Saint  Anne,  and  elsewhere. 

An  idea  of  the  opportunities  open  to  students  of  the  American  School 
in  Jerusalem  may  be  gained  by  citing  the  courses  offered  at  the  Ecole 
Biblique  et  Archeologique  by  the  Dominican  Fathers  of  the  Convent  of 
St.  Etienne  during  the  academic  j’ear  1919-20.  During  that  year  Pere 
Lagrange  gave  a  course  on  the  “Exegesis  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Luke”  and  a  course  on  “Questions  of  Introduction  and  of  Biblical 
History”;  Pere  Dhorme,  on  “The  Exegesis  of  I  Kings”  and  “The 
History  of  the  Kings  of  Assyria”;  Pere  Savignac,  on  “The  History  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Maccabees  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem”  and  on 
“Hebrew,  Nabathaean,  and  Palmyrene  Epigraphy”;  Pere  Carriere,  on 
“The  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land”  and  on  “The  Hebrew  Language”; 
Pere  Abel,  on  “The  Topography  of  Jerusalem”;  Pere  Vincent,  on  “Semitic 
Sanctuaries”;  Pere  Janssen,  on  “Legislation  and  Customs  of  the  Arabs 
in  Comparison  with  the  Bible”. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  each  of  these  professors  is  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  in  the  world  on  the  subject  taught,  and  that  the 
Ecole  Biblique  is  but  one  of  the  institutions  the  courses  of  which  are  open 
to  students  of  the  American  school.  From  the  consideration  of  such  a 
program,  one  obtains  a  concrete  impression  of  the  richly  laden  table  which 
is  spread  before  an  eager  student  in  Jerusalem. 

PROFESSOR  CLAY’S  TRIP  TO  MESOPOTAMIA 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  school  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  on  Mesopotamian  Archaeology 
united  in  sending  Professor  A.  T.  Clay,  of  Yale,  to  the  East  in  1919-20. 
During  that  year  Professor  Clay  was  the  Annual  Professor  at  the  school 
in  Jerusalem  and  performed  noteworthy  service  for  that  school  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Palestine.  During  the  early  months  of  1920  he  also  visited 
Mesopotamia.  While  he  and  the  committees  had  planned  this  visit  before 
he  left  America,  it  was  made  possible  by  the  British  Administration, 
which  took  Professor  Clay  to  Mesopotamia  and  back  as  its  guest. 

Professor  Clay  sailed  from  Suez  to  Bombay,  where  he  reembarked 
for  Basra.  While  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley  Professor  Clay  visited 
the  sites  of  the  principal  excavations — Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  Eridu,  Telloh, 
Nippur,  Babylon,  Ashur,  Nineveh,  and  Khorsabad.  He  also  made  obser¬ 
vation  of  many  other  mounds.  In  Bagdad  he  conferred  with  the  British 
Administration  and  with  the  American  Consulate  concerning  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  American  school  there.  The  representatives  of  both 


governments  were  found  to  he  favorable  to  the  enterpi'ise,  and  the  way 
is  open  for  the  establishment  of  the  American  school  as  soon  as  funds  for 
the  purpose  are  available. 

A  NOTEWORTHY  GIFT 

The  Zion  Research  Foundation,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  has 
donated  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Research 
in  Palestine  toward  American  research  “where  early  Christian  documents 
might  be  found.”  The  gift  is  made  on  condition  that  the  Foundation 
shall  receive  photographic  copies  of  the  originals  of  any  documents  that 
may  be  discovered,  and  translations,  when  such  are  made.  If  successful 
the  Directors  of  the  Foundation  are  willing  to  renew  the  gift  every  year 
for  five  3'ears.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  school  have  accepted 
the  gift  and  are  making  investigation  as  to  the  most  promising  field  of 
I’csearch  in  which  to  employ  it. 

AN  ASSYRIAN  CODE  OF  LAWS 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  notable  discovers  of  the  C'ode  of 
Hammurabi  which  was  made  by  the  khench  a  little  over  twenty  j^ears 
ago  at  Susa.  This  discovery  has  now  been  matched  by  the  discovery  of 
a  part  of  an  Assyrian  code  of  laws  by  the  Germans,  who  have  since  1902 
been  excavating  at  Kalah  Shergat,  the  site  of  the  city  of  Ashur,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Assyria  and  the  city  from  which  that  country  took  its  name. 
The  excavation  itself  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  1914,  but  during  the  war  German  scholars  were  quietly  editing  tablets 
that  had  been  discovered.  In  1920  Dr.  Otto  Schroeder  published  six 
fragments  of  tablets,  which  formed  part  of  a  series  of  tablets  which  con¬ 
tained  an  Assyrian  code  of  laws.  They  were  published  in  No.  35  of  the 
scientific  publications  of  the  German  (liient-Gesellschaft.  Only  two  of 
the  fragments  are  of  considerable  size.  The  first  of  these  contains  fifty- 
five  sections  of  laws:  the  other,  eighteen.  The  text  reached  America 
last  autumn,  but  Professor  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  our  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  published  a  translation  of  these  tablets  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  The  first  tablet  contains 
laws  relating  to  women;  the  second,  laws  relating  to  fields  and  land. 
The  regulations  are  quite  detailed  and  introduce  us  to  the  inner  workings 
of  Assyrian  social  organization.  When  we  compare  these  laws  with  the 
('ode  of  Hammurabi,  they  reveal  the  Assyrians  as  more  cruel  and  less 
civilized  than  the  Babylonians.  This  was  known  from  texts  previously 
discovered,  but,  since  nothing  reveals  the  social  life  of  an  ancient  people 
so  fully  as  their  laws,  many  interesting  details  are  now  added.  Scholars 
will  for  a  long  time  be  busy  comparing  these  laws  with  the  Code  of  Ham¬ 
murabi  and  with  the  Pentateuch. 

A  BABYLONIAN  ACCOUNT  OF  PARADISE,  THE  FALL  AND 

REDEMPTION 

Among  the  tablets  discovered  at  Ashur  are  some  fragments  of  that 
great  Babylonian  Creation  Epic,  parts  of  which  were  discovered  fifty  years 
ago  by  George  Smith.  These  fragments  not  only  supply  some  missing  parts 
of  the  first  tablet  of  the  poem,  but  give  us  practically  the  whole  of  the 
sixth  tablet,  of  which  we  knew  previously  only  a  few  lines  of  the  beginning. 
This  tablet  contained,  it  was  known,  an  account  of  the  creation  of  man, 
but,  now  that  its  text  is  before  us,  we  find,  to  our  surprise,  that  it  con- 


tained  much  more  than  that.  It  contains  the  Babylonian  equivalent  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Cherubim,  and  the  Fall  of  Man,  but,  most  sur¬ 
prising  of  all,  it  has  also  an  account  of  redemption  by  the  death  of  a  god. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  atmosphere  and  point  of  view  of  the  narrative 
are  quite  different  from  that  in  Genesis.  Nevertheless  the  main  features 
of  the  narrative  in  Genesis  are  represented  in  it.  These  tablets,  published 
in  Germany  in  1917  and  1919,  did  not  reach  America  until  May  1920. 
Translations  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  third  edition  of  G.  A.  Barton’s 
Arch(ToJo(iii  and  the  Bible,  which  was  published  in  the  autumn  of  1920. 


NOTES 

Twelve  public  lectures  have  been  given  by  the  staff  of  the  School. 
In  the  last  six  Dr.  All)right  treated  the  themes,  “The  Religion  of  the 
Canaanites,”  “Moses  and  the  Prophets,’’  “Hebrew  Poetry,’’  and  Dr. 
McCown,  “Magic  and  Miracle,’’  “Ancient  and  Modern  Spiritism,’’ 
“Prophecy  and  Apocalypse.’’ 

ddie  Palestine  Oriental  Society,  founded  a  year  ago,  largely  through 
the  energy  of  our  staff,  is  contributing  much  to  the  intellectual  life  of 
Jerusalem.  It  holds  several  stated  meetings  in  the  year  and  numbers 
150  members  in  Palestine.  The  first  volume  of  its  Journal  is  now  in  the 
printer’s  haiuls,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Albright,  who  is  also  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  first  campaign  of  the  excavations  of 
the  British  School  in  Palestine  at  Ashkelon  appeal's  in  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statement  for  Januai'y.  The  ceramic  finds 
extend  all  the  way  from  the  post-Neolithic  to  the  Roman  period.  The 
most  interesting  field  of  discovery  is  “a  temple  or  othei'  public  building  in 
the  best  Roman  style,  constructed  entirely  (columns,  entablature,  walls 
and  all)  in  Greek  and  Italian  marble;  vast  in  its  conception  and  char¬ 
acteristic  in  its  execution.”  This  structure  is  connected  with  a  remark¬ 
able  I'ound  tank,  which  is  probably  the  “  Peace  Pool  ”  recorded  by  Antoninus 
Martyr  (590-570  A.  D.),  and  which  doubtless  goes  back  to  the  ancient  fish 
pool  of  the  goddess  Derketo,  worshipped  in  Ashkelon.  The  name  of  the 
ancient  god  of  Ashkelon,  Dagon,  was  popularly  interpreted  as  “fish  god,” 
so  that  the  pool  must  be  very  ancient. 

The  newest  book  on  Jerusalem  is  the  important  work  just  published 
by  Raymond  Weill,  La  Cite  de  David  (P.  Geuthner,  Paris,  1921).  Captain 
Weill  was  engaged  before  the  War  in  excavating  the  Ophel,  the  southern 
eiul  of  the  eastern  Hill  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  now  known  to  be  the  site  of 
the  original  Jerusalem,  or,  as  the  Bible  calls  it,  the  City  of  David.  As  a 
result  of  his  own  work,  in  comparison  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  Parker, 
Bliss,  Gut  he,  and  others.  Captain  Weill  presents  in  an  elaborate  and 
logical  way  the  unravelling  of  many  problems  connected  with  the  topog¬ 
raphy  of  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  Holy  City. 

In  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  Latin  Church  just  to  the  south 
of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  the  architects  have  come  upon  the  remains 
of  a  fine  Byzantine  church,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  614. 
It  was  some  60  feet  long  and  50  wide.  The  floor  was  paved  with  a  superb 
mosaic.  At  the  eastern  end  the  natural  rock  had  been  squared  and  left 
as  the  basis  of  the  raised  presbyterium  or  chancel. 


The  Great  Gate  at  Sebaste  (Samaria). 

Excavated  by  the  Harvard  Expedition  Photograph  by  W.  F.  A. 
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The  Synagogue  Inscription  of  Theodotion,  Discovered  on  the  Ophel  (see  p.  13). 


INCORPORATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 


An  iinj)ortant  and  ^l  atifyiiifi;  slcp  in  I  ho  histoi'y  of  our  institution  is 
its  lef^al  incor[)oration,  which  was  cffiMdc'd  in  June  under  the  law^s  of  the 
District  of  Colund)ia.  Since  1900  th('  AiiKa  ican  School  in  Jerusalem  has 
existed  without  a  chai'ter,  tlu'  Archa'oloj>ical  Institute  of  Anu'rica  being 
its  guai'dian  and  holding  lith'  to  its  propcaty.  But  with  the  development 
of  our  prospects  and  esp('ciall\'  the  obligation  to  have  a  corpoi'ation  able 
to  take  title  to  property,  it  was  dccidecl  to  S(‘cui'e  iiu^orporation,  the  step 
having  the  unanimous  ('ndorsenu'id  of  llu'  contributors  and  of  President 
}']gbei  t,  of  the  Arclueological  lt)slilut('. 

'Fhe  name  chosen  for  (Ik*  ik'W  corporation  was  tlu'  Amkhican  Schools 
OF  ( )uii-;.\TAL  H  FSFAinai.  J'lu'  plural  term  was  selected  so  as  to  cover  the 
pi'oj)os(‘d  School  in  Mesopotamia  and  also  any  otlu'r  undertakings  we 
ma}-  assume  iii  the  Near  kiast.  TIh'  charter  allows  us  to  undc'i  taki' archse- 
ological  works  anywhci'c  in  tlx'  Oricait. 

Th(‘  first  mc('ting  of  the  new  Board  of  Trustc'cs  took  place  in  New 
York  ('ity,  June  17,  1921.  ( )rg;inization  was  tla'ii  effectetl  and  officers 

ek'ctcd  whose  nanu's  appc'ar  on  tlu'  last  page.  It  will  be  observed  that 
tiu'  fifteen  Trustee's  include  the  former  Ivxe'cut i\’('  Committee  of  the'  School 
iu  Jerusalem,  to  whom  we  h;ive  been  so  fortunate  as  to  add  Prof.  A.  V. 
Williams  .lackson,  of  ('oluiubia  Unive'isity ;  Prof.  Ilowaial  ('.  Butler,  of 
Princeton  Cnivi'isity;  Mr.  hidward  N('W('II,  of  the  .Anu'riean  Numis¬ 
matic  Society,  and  .\lr.  Wilfred  11.  Scholf,  of  I  lu'  Philade'lphia  ('ommercial 
Muse'uni.  Three  of  tlu'  fifteen  J’luste'es  are  appointed  by  supporting 
societies,  Prolessor  I'igbert  |•ep|■('senl  ing  the  Ai'clneological  Institute; 
Professoi'  Moulton,  tlu'  Sociel>-  of  Biblical  Lilt'raturc'  and  I'N('g('sis,  and 
Mr.  Schoff,  the  .Vnu'ricaii  (Iriental  Soci('ty.  J'Ik' r('nruning  Trustc'cs  are 
eh'cfed  Ity  the  cold ributors,  four  retiring  fi'oin  office  ('ach  yi'ai'. 

DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  JASTROW 

•An  ^;rcp';.i able  loss  to  the  Schools  has  Ik'i'h  suth'i’c'd  in  the  tleath  of 
oor  Morris  .lastiow,  .Ir.,  of  the  I'niveisify  of  Pennsyh'ania,  who  died 
o.i(ld('nly  on  June  22.  Scholarship  will  mourn  his  loss  as  one  of  its  most 
gifti'd  devotees;  he  will  Ix'  mi.ssed  by  wid('  cirek's  to  whom  his  teaching  and 
his  books  hav('  been  a  fascinating  introduction  into  Oriental  lore.  The 
manag('nient  of  our  Schools  profoundly  deplorc's  his  lo.ss,  as  one  of  its  most 
('iiergetic  and  useful  nu'iulx'rs  and  as  a  belovt'd  and  charming  comrade. 

Dr.  Jastrow  attendc'd  tlu'  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  our  new 
corporation  five  days  Ix'foix'  his  death.  lie  had  made  his  plans  to  spend 
iK'xt  wintc'r  in  the  Oric'id,  tlu'  first  months  in  I^igypt,  and  the  latter  part 
in  .h'liisak'in  on  the  staff  of  the  School,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  might 
proceed  to  Mc'sopotamia  and  take'  part  in  establishing  our  long-prospected 
School  in  Bagdad.  Dr.  .lastrow  was  a  scholar  of  astounding  activity  and 
he  ga\'e  to  our  institution  not  only  tlu'  prestig('  of  his  name  but  also  the 
unselfish  di'votion  of  his  h('arly  si'i  vicc'. 


RECENT  OBSERVATIONS  OF  OUR  ACTING  DIRECTOR 

The  following  int('resting  items  are  taki'ii  from  a  r('c('nt  report  which 
l)r.  .Albright  mad('  to  the  (’hairnian  of  llu'  ( 'onunit  t('('.  Tlu'  items  are  of 
interest  to  a  wide'  \'ari('ty  of  readi'i’s. 


I’UOI'ES^IOH  Mohkis  ,IaST1K)\\,  Jh. 


MOHAMMEDAN  AND  CHRISTIAN  SANCTUARIES 

After  a  final  effoi-t,  producing;  eight  inches  of  snow  on  February  24. 
and  three  inches  of  hail  Mai'ch  4,  the  winter  has  gradually  given  way  to 
spring.  Not  being  willing  to  lose  time,  howevci',  we  decided  not  to  wait  for 
the  definite  ce.s.sation  of  the  rains  to  being  oui‘  trips  through  the  country, 
but  to  set  out  Alaich  14.  Dining  the  pi-evious  month  we  had  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  shorter  excursions  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  Jerusalem.  In 
these  minor  journeys  the  prinu*  oliject  was  to  visit  the  holy  sites  and  shrines 
of  the  region  in  the  enviions  of  Jerusalem.  Nearly  all  the  Muslim  and 
many  of  the  ('lu'istian  sanctuaries  weie  examined,  and  the  natives  ques¬ 
tioned  regarding  their  customs  and  usages  in  connection  with  the  cult  of 
prophets  (inbiya-anbiya’)  and  holy  men  (liliya-auliya’).  Incidentally,  the 
persistence  of  some  very  ancient  rites  and  legends  was  established,  and 
much  folkloi’istic  material  of  other  sorts  was  gathei-ed.  The  results  of  the 
investigation  of  wells  and  sacred  places  will  l)e  published  by  Pi'ofessor 
Met 'own;  it  is  the  first  elaborate  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  suliject, 
following  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Pi’ofessoi'  Samuel  Ives  Curtis,  whose 
pioi  eei'  woik  in  this  field  placed  American  scholai's  under  an  oliligation  to 
c  intiniu'  the  studies  begun  by  their  illustrious  compati'iot. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  STUDYING  PALESTINIAN  FOLKLORE  AT  ONCE 

Owing  to  the  unpi-ecedented  rapidity  of  the  economic  and  social 
evolution  of  Palestine  today,  where  all  races  vie  with  one  another  in  modern¬ 
izing  culture  and  lieliefs,  the  thorough  study  of  the  folklore  of  Palestine  is 
a  matter  of  impei'ative  necessity.  Every  year  interesting  and  significant 
details  pass  into  oldivion,  and  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  a  young  peasant  who 
knows  much;  in  one  village  we  were  told,  “The  old  men  think  so  and  so, 
but  we  boys  don’t  think  .so.”  The  importance  of  these  studies  for  under¬ 
standing  the  mind  of  the  Palestinian  pea.sant,  in  many  respects  no  doubt 
like  hi.S  Isi’aelite  and  Canaanite  predecessors,  can  hardly  be  ovei’estimated. 
’Fhe  interest  of  these  i-esearches  for  comparative  religions  may  be  illustrated 
by  two  facts:  in  Bethlehem,  which,  according  to  Fpiphanius,  was  a  center 
of  Adonis  woi’ship  in  the  Homan  period,  Adonis  gardims  are  still  pn'pai-ed 
by  some  of  the  women,  and  set  on  the  table  for  good  luck  every  Fastei-; 
in  Jbra,  a  village  just  off  the  site  of  ancient  Ashkelon,  the  vernal  procession 
of  the  godde.ss  Atargatis  from  lu'r  temple  to  the  sea,  where  hei’  statue 
I'eceived  a  bath,  still  siu  viv'es  in  a  slightly  moditii'd  form.  We  are  on  the 
tiack  of  much  interesting  material  in  various  bi-anches  of  the  field  of  folk- 
loi’e,  especially  in  village  legendary  cycles  and  Bedu  law.  which  is  still 
administei'ed  by  the  mukhtars  of  Judaea,  as  well  as  by  the  sheikhs  of  the 
Negeb.  The  Directoi'  is  now  cooperating  in  these  researches  with  a  number 
of  Syrian  folklorists,  especially  four.  Dr.  Tewfik  ('anaan,  Mr.  FJias  N. 
Haddad,  Hanna  Stephan,  aiul  (hnar  Effendi  Barghuti,  a  young  Muslim 
scholar  of  exti'aoi’dinaiy  promise  and  ability-  He  is  also  projecting,  with 
Ml'.  E.  N.  Haddad,  a  new  grammar  and  conver.sation  book  of  Pah'stinian 
Arabic,  in  llu*  international  phonidic  alphabet,  as  employed  by  ('anon 
(lairdiu'r  for  Egyptian  .\rabi(‘. 


A  TRIP  ON  THE  DEAD  SEA 

March  14-18  we  joined  a  party  from  Jerusalem  and  Hamallah, 
hired  a  motor  boat,  and  traveh'd  the  length  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  back. 
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With  a  large  party  this  trip  can  now  be  made  at  a  purel}*  nominal  expense. 
Owing  to  lack  of  time  and  adverse  winds,  which  lashed  the  waters  of  the 
sea  until  it  became  quite  choppy,  not  as  many  points  could  be  visited  as 
might  have  been  wished,  but  we  stopped  for  some  time  at  Engedi  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Arnon,  as  well  as  at  the  salt  cave  under  Jel)el  Usdum  (Mount 
Sodom).  A  very  interesting  experience  was  camping  out  under  the  shelter 
of  Jebel  Usdum,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  we  proved  to 
our  own  satisfaction  that  Dead  Sea  drift-wood  burns  admii'ably,  despite 
the  freciuent  denials  of  this  fact  published  in  the  manuals.  Aside  from  l\Ia- 
sada  the  archaeological  interest  of  such  a  trip  is  not  great,  and  the  shores 
are  too  desolate  to  give  an  opportunity  for  folkloristic  research.  On  the 
other  haiul,  the  natural  beaut.v  of  the  scenery  is  great,  especially  along  the 
Moabite  coast,  where  the  cliffs  strive  to  emulate  the  handiwork  of  man  in 
their  hues  and  odil  configurations.  Not  a  few  arclueologists  have  l)een 
led  by  natives  to  supposed  sculptures  and  inscriptions  in  this  region,  only 
to  find  on  examination  that  Nature  had  played  some  of  her  strange  pranks. 

CENTRAL  JUDAEA  AND  THE  MARITIME  PLAIN 

The  day  after  our  return  from  the  Dead  Sea  (March  19)  we  left 
Jerusalem  for  a  ride  through  central  Judaea  and  the  coastal  plain.  The 
purpose  of  this  trip  was  arclueological,  topographical,  and  folkloristic,  and 
the  six  days  we  devoted  to  it  were  well  lewarded  in  each  of  these  directions. 
During  the  first  two  days,  on  the  road  between  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem, 
Hebron,  and  Beit-Jil)rin,  a  good  deal  of  rain  fell,  making  ti'avel  rather 
unpleasant,  but  as  soon  as  we  got  down  from  the  highland  into  the  foothills, 
01'  Shephelah,  l)eautiful  weather  prevailed.  In  general  the  rainfall  is  heav¬ 
iest  on  the  highest  groiuul. 


TOMBS  OF  BEIT  JIBRIN 

We  stayed  in  Beit-Jibrin  two  nights,  spending  the  intervening  day  in 
a  careful  examination  of  the  tombs  in  the  vicinity.  Thanks  to  the  care  of 
the  Dc'partment  of  Antiquities,  the  famous  painted  tombs  are  now  kept 
locked,  and  they  were  foiuul  in  good  condition,  except  that  the  colors  have 
faded.  To  our  surprise  and  pleasure  we  found  that  the  inscrij)tions  are  all 
in  good  condition,  but  we  took  the  opportunity  to  collate  them  again. 
Even  the  curious  exchange  of  notes  l)etween  two  lovers,  hastily  scrawled 
on  the  soft  limestone  walls  of  the  most  impoi'tant  tomb  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  is  still  legible  throughout,  except  in  one  place.  We 
further  measured  and  made  drawings  and  a  photograph  of  the  pillar-altars, 
which  have  been  hitherto  neglected,  despite  theii-  great  interest  to  compara¬ 
tive  religion.  In  addition  the  inscriptions  in  a  previously  unpubli.shed 
tomli  were  carefully  copied.  Without  doubt  a  thorough  survey  of  this 
region  would  still  bring  to  light  important  undiseovered  tombs.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  (lerza  Papyri  by  Mr.  Edgar  has  thrown  interesting  light  on 
the  origin  of  this  Sidonian  colony  in  the  heart  of  the  Shephelah,  established 
in  the  third  century  B.  C.  as  a  station  on  the  caravan  route  from  the  land 
of  the  Nabataeans  to  the  port  of  Joppa.  New  discoveries  may  contribute 
notably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  and  the  religion  of  the  Phsenician 
settlement  in  Eleutheropolis,  and  it  is  in  just  such  a  place  that  we  may 
expect  to  find  inscriptions  illustrating  apostolic  Christianity. 
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SITES  IN  PHILISTIA 


Dui'iiifi;  tlu'  next  two  days  we  visited  iiinetei'ii  \  illages  in  the  Philistine 
plain,  eondang  them  foi'  evidence  of  antiquity.  As  a  result  of  oui'  investi¬ 
gation  it  appears  certain  that  the  ancient  Ekron  lay  at  Qafra.  insteail  of  at 
’Aqir,  which  preserves  th('  name,  but  lies  three  miles  to  the  northwest. 
The  usual  identification  of  (^afra  with  Kedron,  a  fortress  built  by  the  Syrian 
general  Ceiuh'bacnis,  in  his  wai’  against  the  .lews,  is  demonsti’ably  incorrect. 
At  ’A(iir  thei'c  are  no  ant i(|uities,  and  not  the  sign  of  a  mound  anywhere: 
at  Qatra  there  are  maiTh'  pillais,  the  fragment  of  an  insciiption,  and  an 
important  tell,  with  ('normous  masses  of  (Iraeco-Poman  potteiv.  This 
localization  also  agri'cs  much  bettei'  with  llu'  statements  in  the  Onomasticon 
of  Eusebius,  that  Accaron  (Ekron)  lay  to  the  east  of  the  road  from  Ashdod 
to  Janmia.  In  the  Director’s  opinion,  (^atra  is  a  most  promising  place  for 
excavation,  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  important  Philistine  cities,  whose 
lelations  with  Isinel  were  always  close,  because  of  its  position,  Esdud, 
ancient  Ashdod,  is  anotlier  very  promising  site,  since  the  mound  of  the  cita¬ 
del  is  occupied  only  on  its  southern  and  western  slopes,  leaving  the  higher 
and  moi-('  c'xtensive  poi'tions  accessible'  to  the  spade'.  ’Fhe  expense  eef  exca- 
vatieen  he'ie'  weeulel  be'  ine'eempaiably  less  than  Ashke'leen,  since  the  extent 
e)f  the  mound  is  so  much  smalle'i’,  the'  ane'ient  re'inains  are'  much  nearei-  the 
sui'face,  and  a  I'ailway  statieni  een  the  line'  freem  Haifa  tee  Egypt  is  eenly  half 
an  hour  away.  Besieles,  there  is  an  abunelane'e'  e)f  e'lu'ap  laben-  conveniently 
at  hand. 

LIBNAH  AND  GATH 

d’he'  last  elay  was  eh'veeleel  te)  the  I'egion  between  dVll-es-safi  and 
Ik'thle'hem.  It  is  ahne)st  a  pity  that  Te'11-es-safi  was  excavateel,  since  the 
peertieens  eef  the'  ane'ient  site'  available'  for  the  excavateer  are  so  very  small, 
anel  the  meage'rne'ss  eef  the  results  eebtaine'el  has  greatly  elam[)encel  the'  arelor 
of  the  are'ha'e)le)gist ,  se)  far  as  Palestinian  investigatieen  is  e'eencei  neel.  It 
appe'ars,  nmre'eeve'r,  certain,  as  will  be  slmwn  in  eletail  in  a  spe'e'ial  paper, 
that  Tell-e's-safi  is  the'  site'  eef  ane'ie'nt  bibnah.  anel  that  (i.'ith  is  te)  be  ielen- 
tilieel  with  the  sple'iieliel  meeunel  eef  ’.\.rae|  le'-me'nsluve'h,  e'ight  miles  te)  the 
se)uthwe'st.  Enfeei  t  unate'ly,  the'  lattci'  te'll  has  a  we'li  e)n  its  summit,  but 
this  we)ulel  ne)t  inte'i'fe'i'e  with  the'  siideing  e)f  t  I'i.'d  tre'iu'lu's,  wtiie'h  coulel  be' 
eleeiie'  at  ve'i’y  slight  e'Xpe'iise',  e'sjee'e'iatly  sine'e'  the'  value  e)f  the'  greeund  he're'  is 
ne'gligible.  In  e'e)niie'e't ie)n  with  d'e'll-e's-.safi,  it  may  be'  me'iitioneel  that  there 
are'  three'  fiagme'iits  eef  a  small  lime'steene'  ste'Ie'  freem  this  site  in  the  national 
nmse'um  (installe'el  in  the'  same'  buileling  as  e)ur  libiarv)  which,  in  the  Direc- 
te)i’s  e)i)inie)n,  was  ;i  se'ulpteer’s  stuely,  re'iere'.se'iit ing  the'  launching  e)f  a  ship 
unde'r  the'  aiisjeie'e's  eef  Se'iinae'he'rib.  Sine'e'  the'  first  i)ublicatie)n  e)f  this 
inte're'sting  meenume'id  is  neet  ae'ciirate',  it  will  be'  I'e'publisheel,  and  the 
re'aseais  feer  the  inte'rpie'tat  ieen  anel  elating  se't  loi  th.  It  is  especially  inter¬ 
esting  in  ceemu'e't ie)n  with  the'  fae't  that  Se'nnae'he'iil)  eee'e'upieel  Lil)nah  after 
the'  fall  of  bachish. 


MAKKEDAH  AND  SHOCOH 

breem  'I'e'll-e's-safi,  we'  we'iit  te)  Deir-e'el-elibban,  whie'h  may  be'  tenta- 
tive'ly  iele'iitifie'el  with  Makkeelah.  d’he  re'inaikable'  e'ave'ins  here,  useel  in 
( ira'e'ee-Heanan  time's  .'is  bmial  places,  in  Byzantine  elays  as  churches,  and 
in  at  le'.'ist  eine'  e'ase'  as  a  me)sc|ue'  by  the'  Sarae'e'iis,  we're'  care'fully  e'xamineel 
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and  tlie  intcM'ior  of  the  most  important  one  photographi'd.  "ruining  aj;ain 
to  the  north,  we  rode  to  Tell-Zakariya,  which  almost  certainly  repiesents 
the  ancient  Jewish  city  of  Shocoh,  as  Bliss,  who  excavated  it,  maintains. 
Azekah  may  have  lain  at  Tell-butashi,  some  five  miles  to  the  north. 

The  results  of  this  short  trip  show  what  is  still  to  he  done  in  Palestine 
in  the  way  of  archaeological  and  topographical  research  alone.  Certain  clis- 
tricts  have  been  studied  until  one  cannot  even  hope  for  gleanings,  while 
others  have  been  neglected. 

A  TOUR  ON  FOOT  THROUGH  SAMARIA  AND  GALILEE 

On  the  fourth  of  April,  Professor  McC'own,  Or.  Dushaw,  and  the 
Acting  Director  .set  out  from  Jerusalem  on  foot,  with  two  mukaris  and  two 
donkeys  to  carry  the  ecpiipment.  Our  intention  was  to  traverse  central 
and  northern  Palestine  on  foot,  a  very  interesting  experiment  if  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  without  .sacrifice  of  health.  The  whole  tri[i  lasted  twenty-threi' 
(lays,  twenty  of  which  were  devoted  to  walking,  leaving  three  days  for 
rest.  Except  at  first,  and  on  the  rari-  occasions  when  we  were  able  to 
find  a  European  hotel  or  hospice,  we  subsisted  on  native  fare,  unkaivened 
bread,  cheese,  eggs,  and  IeJ>ch,  with  few  variations.  Oranges,  obtainable 
in  all  th('  larger  towns,  proved  a  most  welconu'  change  in  the  monotony  of 
peasant  diet. 

Except  at  first,  wlam  wv  de\'ol('d  too  much  time  to  the  examin.alion 
of  ancient  remains  and  niodi'rn  holy  places  in  detail,  we  were  abk'  to 
follow  our  sch('dul('  without  trouble.  Our  mode  of  travel  ga\('  us  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  stop  anywln'ro,  and  climb  over  precipitous 
tells,  oi'  through  labyrinthiiK^  caves  without  worrying  over  the  fate  of  oui' 
horses.  MoreoM'r,  while  oiu'  must  |■('gr('t  that  Transjordania  is  still  unsah' 
for  travek'is,  tin-  fact  that  our  gi'ogr.aphical  scope  was  simiewhat  limited 
gave  us  ;in  oppoit unity  to  study  c(‘rtain  districts  in  nuK'h  greater  di't.ail 
In  this  wa,\  w('  gathiai'd  valu;ibl('  material  for  tlu'  topogra|)h\  of  the 
Plain  of  I'isdrai'lon, ,  t h('  Plains  of  .Vccho,  \sochis,  and  the  western  shori' 
of  tlu'  S('a  of  ( lalilci'.  \V('  each  sc'ciirial  important  luatti'r  for  publication; 
Professor  McCown  di'voti'd  himsi'lf  to  the  colk'ction  of  (Ireek  insciipt ions, 
and  th('  stud\'  of  modian  hol\'  sites,  while  the  diii'ctor  spi'cialized  in  t(»pog- 
raphy.  \\'('  also  .s(‘cur('(  1  some  valiialile  s(a'i('s  of  photographs  of  ancii'iit 
remains,  ti'lls,  and  modern  shrines  or  wclis. 

( )ur  first  three  day.s  took  us  from  .)eriis,aleni  to  X;il)hi.s  by  a  circuitous 
I'oute  through  the  towns  and  \  illages  east  of  t  Ik'  highroad,  .\fter  a  late 
start  Monday  morning  \\r  |■('ache(|  .Vnatlioth,  t  Ik'  home  of  Jercuniah.  and 
Hizme  befoii'  noon,  after  which  W('  exaiuiiH'd  the  .h'wish  and  ('luistian 
tombs  iK'ar  IJiziiK',  and  studie(l  the  curious  lati'  nu'galithic  monuiiH'nts 
known  to  tlu'  jicasant  as  the  “  tombs  of  Isiai'l.”  What  tlu‘\'  may  h,a\'e 
been  calk'd  in  Israi'life  t inies  is  hal'd  to  say.  After  passing  through  ( !eba 
and  Michmash,  w('  r('ach('(l  B('th(’l,  wIk'I'c  we  spent  the  night,  'kla'  fol¬ 
lowing  day  we  visifc'd  J'ell  ‘Asur,  the  highest  point  in  c('ntral  Pak'stine, 
where  a  s.-icri'd  grove,  <lamagc'd  during  tlu'  war,  comiiH'moi'ates  the  cult  of 
Ikial  Hazor  (Baal  of  the  sheep-fold), 

.April  7  our  little  party  k'ft  N^ablus  for  Si'bastiye,  where  we  inspected 
the  ruins  of  t^amaria,  and  went  car('full,\'  ovi'r  the  excavated  poi'tions.  For 
a  few  piastres  a  broken  scaral)  of  Tuthmosis  HI,  along  with  some  Jewish 
and  Koman  coins,  was  bought  from  an  old  fclldh.  If  really  of  local 
origin,  the  scarab  rai.ses  interesting  (|uestion.s,  though,  as  well  known, 


scaral)s  of  tlie  great  Menheporre'  were  imitated  for  centuries  after  his 
death.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  indicate  that  the  official  Israelite  name 
of  the  city  was  Beth  Omri,  after  the  name  of  the  king  who  first  placed  his 
capital  there,  and  suggest  that  Shomeron,  Aramaic  Shameren,  was  the 
nauK'  of  the  town  which  preceded  the  capital  and  remained  the  name  of 
the  latter  among  the  peojile. 

The  following  day  we  climbed  Tell  Dothan,  which  rises  toward  the 
east  ('in  end  of  a  fertile  jilain.  On  its  summit  is  the  ruined  shrine  of  Nebi 
DcMhan  (the  prophet  Dothan)  and  at  one  end  is  a  forgotten  cemeterj^ 
but  neither  are  held  in  venei'ation,  and  would  offer  no  barrier  to  excava¬ 
tion,  unless  the  fanaticism  of  the  neighboring  villages  were  aroused  b}' lack 
of  tact.  The  Oerman  Oi'ient  Society  wished  to  excavate  Dothan  when 
the  war  broke  out.  Dothan  has  the  advantage  of  being  one  of  the  first 
siti's  in  Pah'stine  occupied  by  the  H('brews,  as  indicated  by  the  Story  of 
.hxseph,  and  in  the  Israelite  monarchy  it  was  still  an  important  town. 
The  fortunate  excavator  of  this  mound  would  undoubtedly  find  much  to 
throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Israelites  who  followed 
them  in  tlie  Holy  Land. 

.\pril  9  was  devoted  to  the  exploration  of  the  tells  along  the  south- 
w(\stern  side  of  the  (fi'eat  Plain.  .4mong  others.  Tell  Ta'annek,  ancient 
Taanac'h;  Ti'll  el-Mutesellim,  or  Megiddo;  Tell  abu-Qudeis;  Tell  abu- 
Shusheh;  and  Tell  (Jeimun  were  carefully  inspected.  This  work  was 
continued  anotlier  day,  after  a  night  spent  in  the  Carmelite  monasteiy  at 
the  MuluiKia.  the  traditional  site  of  Llijah’s  triumph  over  the  prophets  of 
Baal.  .\l)out  an  hour  up  the  Kishon  River  from  Tell  ‘Amr,  a  Canaanite 
mound  almost  certainly  to  lie  identified  with  Harosheth  of  the  Peoples, 
tlie  home  of  Sisera,  lies  another  mound.  Tell  el-Qassis.  This  tell,  roughly 
oval  in  shape,  and  about  200  paces  in  length  by  a  hundred  in  width,  is 
situated  on  a  limestone  knoll  washed  on  the  south  .by  the  waters  of  the 
Kishon,  in  a  position  admirably  fitted  to  command  the  pass  from  the 
Plain  of  Ksdrai'lon  to  the  Plain  of  Accho.  On  it  were  picked  up  quantities 
of  ('anaaniti'  potsherds,  very  small  and  worn,  showing  that  we  have  here 
anotlu'r  ( 'an;ianit('  fortivss,  probably  from  the  same  period  as  Tell  ‘Amr. 
The  ('X(■a^■ation  of  these  two  small  mounds  would  not  be  expensive,  and 
might  prove'  \'('rv  productive  of  intc'i’esting  results. 

A  day’s  i('st  in  Nazareth  pie'parc'd  us  for  the  renewal  of  our  journey 
with  addl'd  \  igor.  From  Nazari'th  our  route  led  thi'ough  Seffiiriyc,  ancient 
8('pphoris,  once  thi'  cafiital  of  Calili'e,  to  the  Plain  of  Asochis,  now  the 
s(thl  Buftauf.  Th('  mounds  lying  on  the  I'dge  of  this  plain,  which  we 
carefully  ('xamined,  gave  the  most  indubitable  signs  of  their  classical 
origin,  though  the  occupation  seems  in  ('vi'iv  case  to  have  been  continued 
down  to  th('  tiiiH'  of  the  Crusad('s,  to  judge  from  Arab  remains,  especially 
potsh('i-ds.  T('ll  ('1-B('dawiy('  is  idi'iitified  with  the  Asochis  of  Jose{)hus, 
coi'rectly,  as  a  |■('n('wed  study  of  tlu'  lit('rarv  and  arclueologii'al  evidence 
shows,  and  IJirbet  Rumi',  or  Tell  Hume,  with  the  Huma  of  Josephus  and 
the  Talmud.  IJirbet  (Jana,  opposite  the  lattc'r  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 
plain,  is  c('itaiiily  thi'  (’ana  of  (he  Ni'w  Testament  and  Josephus,  in 
accordanci'  with  the  tradition  of  the  (’rusaders  and  the  judgment  of  most 
modern  scholars;  Kefr  Kenna,  on  the  road  from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias, 
has  no  valid  I'vidi'iici'  in  its  favor,  aside  from  the  modern  tradition.  (Jur 
experience'  in  tlu'  Plain  of  .\sochis  ('onfirmed  a  sti'adily  growing  impression 
that  till'  luiiK'd  cities  and  towns  of  ('entral  (JalilcH"  are  jireponiJerantly 
Grscco-Roman :  for  older  mounds  and  ruins  we  must  look  almost  exclu- 


sively  to  the  sloi)es  of  the  peripheral  plains.  Both  the  Plain  of  Accho 
and  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  are  full  of  tells  whose  origin  is  in  nearly  eveiy 
ease  Canaanite,  and  man}'  of  which  were  deserted  before  the  Hellenistic  age. 

The  wadi  leading  up  from  Cana  to  .lotapata,  modern  ^irbet  Jefat, 
was  the  most  densely  wooded  we  had  yet  seen  in  Palestine,  both  sides 
being  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  bushes  and  dwarf  oak,  etc.  Its 
lonely  defile,  now  abandoned  by  all  save  nomad  Arab  shepherds,  brought 
u[)  romantic  memories  of  Josephus’s  account  of  the  siege  of  Jotapata  by 
the  Romans,  a  mood  accentuated  lyv  our  visit  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
fortress,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  admirablv  suited  for  defense. 
As  it  was  growing  late,  we  were  unable  to  stay  long,  but  climbed  and  slid 
<lown  the  steep  slope  of  the  mountain  toward  Kaukab,  where  we  spent 
the  night  in  the  muhtar's  house,  as  was  fi'equently  the  case  on  our  journe^^ 
'I'he  )ni(hta)'.  or  his  representative,  almost  invarialdy  refuses  to  accept  a 
piastre  for  the  fooii  and  lodging,  but  ex'[)erience  teaches  that  the  money 
may  usualU'  be  given  to  his  wife  or  mother,  or  at  least  for  some  charitable 
or  [)ublic  purpose  in  connection  with  \ ullage  activities.  The  name  of  the 
\ ullage,  which  means  “star”  in  Ara!)ic,  attests  th(“  |)oetic  feeling  of  its 
founders,  for  it  is  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  seeming  to  the 
weary  traveler  as  indeed  set  among  the  stars,  in  accord  with  the  familiar 
Hebrew  and  Assyrian  metaphor. 

Oui'  entrance  next  morning  into  Kabul,  a  \ullage  which  still  preserves 
the  name  it  bore  three  thousand  years  ago,  when  Solomon  sold  it  to  Hiram 
of  Tyi'e,  reminded  us  vividly  of  the  thoughts  of  our  youth,  and  of  leisure 
hours  spent  among  the  genies  and  treasure  troves  of  Oriental  fiction. 
Men  and  women  urged  us  to  visit  the  shrine  of  the  daughters  of  Jacob,  and 
when  we  consented,  escorted  us  with  the  most  evitlent  excitement  to  the 
place.  A  graybeard  then  called  our  attention  to  a  hole  which  looked  like 
the  entiance  of  a  well,  liehind  the  tomlis  ascribed  to  the  unknown  daughters 
of  the  patriarch.  It  appeared  that  the  urii  was  in  sore  need  of  repairs, 
and  that  they  were  very  anxious  to  utilize  the  treasure  which  lay  in  a 
leaden  coffer  in  the  hole.  They  could  not  violate  the  bann,  to  them  it  was 
hard)n,  and  (piick  ileath  at  the  hands  of  the  bandt  Ya'qub  might  threaten 
the  impious  man,  swift  as  the  lightning  which  smote  I'zzah  when  he  laid 
rough  hand  on  the  aik.  Rut  we,  they  thought,  could  climb  down,  and 
perhaps,  l)y  virtue  of  our  foreign  godlessness,  escape  punishment.  Had 
we  time,  we  should  have  taken  a  pick  and  widened  the  hole,  though 
expecting  no  treasure.  It  further  appeared  that  a  Hebrew  inscription  on 
a  modern  tombstone,  about  a  hundred  years  old,  came  from  the  time  of 
the  bandt  Ya'qub.  When  our  glance  showed  the  correct  date,  a  clever 
fclldh  discovered  that  it  was  dated  a  century  before  the  Hegira! 

The  Plain  of  ‘Akka  contains  a  number  of  large  and  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  tells,  some  of  which  we  were  able  to  examine.  The  two  finest.  Tell 
Rerwe  (so,  instead  of  the  colorless  Tell  Gharby  of  the  Survey),  and  Tell 
Qisan  (not  Qeisan,  as  in  the  Survey  and  the  current  maps),  respectively 
two  hundred  and  two  hundred  fifty  paces  in  length,  are  probably  to  be 
identified  with  the  ancient  cities  of  Hannathon  and  Kishon,  mentioned 
in  the  cuneiform  tablets  and  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  as  well  as  in  the 
Old  Testament.  A  special  study  of  the  historical  topography  of  this 
region  is  in  preparation. 

Our  route  now  led  us  over  ‘Akka,  Ez-zib,  ancient  Achzib,  and  the 
French  boundary  at  the  Has  en-Naqura,  just  south  of  the  Ladder  of 
Tyre,  to  the  Phoenician  city.  On  our  way  we  stopped  at  Umm  el  ‘Awamid, 
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wlu'i'c'  M.  Lorey  has  siii(‘('  hajiuii  an  arclurolojiical  reconnaissance',  and 
inspected  tlio  site  of  the  older  excavaitions.  Our  stay  in  Tyre  was  very 
interesting;.  We  ('xainini'd  antiquities  whicli  were  offered  for  sale,  and 
saw  one  of  the  many  forg;ers  at  work,  making'  (Ta'co-Homan  gems  of 
considerable  artistic  nu'iit,  which  may  eve'ntually  find  theii'  way,  like 
h'gions  of  other  fakes,  to  the'  ceelle'e'tions  of  wealthy  .\niericans,  whence 
they  elrift  inte)  muse'ums.  It  e-anneet  be  te)e)  strongly  e'lnphasizeel  that  the 
eudy  perfee'tly  safe  way  eef  amassing  a  goeal  e'eellee'tieen  is  by  exe-avation. 
It  is,  moi-eove'r,  far  e'heape'r.  Owing  tee  the  liberal  Antiepiities’  Orelinance 
in  Palestine,  museums  e-eenelue-ting  e'xe'avations  ge't  half  the  diseovei'ies. 
The  Pi'e'iu'h  law  in  Syi’ia  is,  like'  the'  olel  Turkish  law,  se'icnt ifically  prefer- 
;ible',  in  that  it  ke'eps  all  the  finels  at  heane',  but,  em  the  eetlu'r  hanel,  it  greatly 
I'eeluce's  the  incentive'  te)  give  nieencx'  feer  e'xcavatieen.  Morceever,  there  is 
a  great  pe'elage)gie‘al  v;due'  in  the  elistribulie)n  e)f  the'  e)bje'e‘ts  as  widely  as 
possible;  the  Hedy  Lanel  and  its  aidiepiities  are'  the'  |)e)ssessie)n  of  the 
wheele  worlel,  anel  all  sheadel  e-eellaboratc  in  their  |•e'e•e)very,  aeiel  share  in 
the'ir  ownership. 

The  Freiu'h  authorities  in  seeuthe'rn  Syria  sheewe'el  us  evei'v  e'e)urtesy, 
anel  greatly  assisteel  us  in  varie)us  ways.  It  was  seeme'what  e)f  a  surprise — 
a  very  agreeable  one — to  learn  that  the  re'putatietn  eef  Syria  feer  elisorder 
is  now  a  thing  eef  the'  past,  owing  te)  the  vige)re)us  e'ffbrts  e)f  the  aut heerities. 
'The  Me'tawile',  whe)  were  een  the  wai'path  last  ye'ai'.  are'  imw  e'e)mi)letely 
ce)weel  and  pacified. 

’'hyre  is  not  a  very  prermising  plae'c  feer  excavation,  eewing  te)  the  fact 
that  nie)st  of  the  ancient  city  is  burieel  beneath  the  meeele'rn  e)n('.  'Fhere 
are  seaue'  open  spaces  on  the  e'astei'ii  eelge  of  the  city,  whe'ie'  the  I'uins  of  a 
e'l'usaeling  e'hure'h,  below  whie-h  preebably  lay  a  temple',  aie  still  visible. 
Still  further  e'listward,  near  the  e'eiel  e)f  the  cause'way  whie'h  e'eennecteel 
the'  islaiul  city  with  the  mainlanel,  exe-avat ie)ns  tor  the'  fe)unelat ieens  of  a 
timsepie  have'  breaight  te)  light  we'll  built  steene  walls,  anel  fragme'iits  of 
marble'  bases,  ete'.,  fi'eem  the  He)man  pe'rieeel.  Ne'arly  twe)  miles  e'ast  e)f  the 
moele'i'ii  te)wn,  at  the'  e'e)nl ine'iital  e'liel  e)f  the'  eaiise'way  anel  the  aeiue'eluct, 
lie's  a  reee'ky  hill,  d’e'd  Ma'shuep  M.  beere'v  has  lee'gun  te)  elig  seeme'  ti'ial 
I  re'iie'he's  e)n  it ,  but ,  sine'e'  the  virgin  l  e))'!';  pre)je'e'ls  at  the'  te)p,  anel  at  elitferent 
pe)inls  ale)ng  the'  siele's,  the'i'e'  is  little'  le)  ex|)e'e't  e'X)'e'i)t  leembs,  ;inel  pe)ssibly 
the'  fe)unelatie)ns  e)f  a  te'inple'.  Meere'  pieemising  is  the'  meeele'i'ate'ly  large 
meeunel  e)f  Te'll  He'shieliye',  neerth  eef  Has  ('l-‘Ain,  w  he'ie  a  whe)le'  greeup  of 
sple'iieliel  fountains  burst  feerth  fr))m  the'  e'aith.  Ih'ie'  must  have  lain  the 
.•me'ie'nt  e-ity  e)f  Ose'),  e-alleel  P.'dae'tyius,  e)i'  Olel  Tyre',  by  the'  (iree'ks.  'Fliat 
Pso  was  ;i  ve'i'y  ane'ie'iit  te)wn  is  inelie'.'ile'd  by  its  name',,  with  the  same 
e'lieling  o  as  in  .Ve'e'he)  anel  Me'gielele).  'riieeugh  the  name'  is  me'iit  ieene'el  in 
the'  Egyptian  aiiel  Assyrian  inse'ri[)tions,  anel  appe'ars  in  pe'iseenitie'el  fe)rm 
as  I'seens  in  Phile)  e)f  Byblees,  it  ele)es  ne)t  see'in  le)  be'  me'ntieeneel  in  the 
Bible*,  unless  ceene-eale'el  unele'r  a  e'e)n’uptie)n  e)f  the  te'xl. 

Our  trip  fi'eem  'Tyre'  te)  (^aele's  by  way  of  (^ana  anel  'I'ibnin  was  inter¬ 
esting,  but  ne)t  i)art ie'ularly  e've'iitfid.  We  spent  a  xe'iy  romantic  and 
I'alhe'r  nnce)mfe)rtable'  night  at  Tibnin  in  the  ruins  e)f  the*  old  Arab  castle, 
fe)unele'el  eight  hundreel  ye'ars  age)  by  the*  Orusaele'rs,  and  still  e)ne  of  the 
lanelmarks  of  the*  ce)unti'y.  The*  bibane.se'  e'aptain  of  gendarmes  for  the 
elisti  ieet  e)f  Tyre  happeneel  te)  be*  at  (^aeles,  anel  he  receiveel  us  most  cordially. 
It  turneel  out  that  he  was  an  am.-iteur  archa'eelogist  himself,  who  had  made 
some*  glaringly  irregidar  anel  ejinte'  use'lc'ss  exe‘a\  ations  on  his  own  account. 
Oven  in  this  re'inote'  elistrie't  t  he /e'//e;/d//  buy  false*  antiquities  from  dealers, 
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and  thorn  a^aiii  to  collootors.  Our  oaptain  sliowed  us  a  supi)os(‘dly 
^old  coin,  with  lepresentatious  horrowod  partly  from  Bal)ylonian  soal- 
cyliiulers  and  partly  from  Oliristian  art,  with  an  absurd  “Phoenician" 
inscription.  One  cannot  always,  howc'vor,  unfortunately,  detect  foi'geiies 
so  readily.  The  pagan  temple  from  the  third  century  of  our  era,  which 
resembles  the  Jewish  synagogues  of  the  same  period  so  sti'ongly,  at  least 
in  architecture,  was  found  to  be  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  though  some 
of  the  reliefs  on  the  facade  have  b(‘en  injured  somewhat  in  the  last  score 
of  years.  We  copied  the  Greek  inscriptions  which  were  accessil)le.  and 
took  scpieezes  of  one.  Most  interesting  was  the  examination  of  the  mound 
lying  .southeast  of  the  moilern  village.  Fortunately  for  our  purposes,  the 
Turks  had  fortified  it.  and  so  tluae  was  a  tiamch  three  feet  deep,  on  the 
average,  running  almost  all  ai'ound  the  ('dge  of  the  tell,  t^uaidities  of 
( liiTco-Homan  potsherds  in  the  tiaaich  walls  |)roved  conclusively  that  this 
was  the  ancient  Kydasa,  which  Jc^sephus  calls  a  “Tyrian,"  i.e.,  in  Xew' 
T('stanu'nt  parlance  a  Syro-Plnenician  city.  As  the  site  is  compk'tely 
free,  excavations  here  would  certaiidy  unearth  the  important  Syrian  town, 
as  well  as  the  still  more  inteiesting  ('anaanite  and  Isiaelitf'  cities  IkJow  it. 
Kadesh  Naphtali  was  one  of  tla'  citi('s  of  r(‘fuge  foi'  the  unpremeditated 
homicide. 

Our  road  to  Safed  lay  o\(a’  a  \ery  rough  counti'y,  part  of  the  time 
without  paths  at  all.  since  we  wished  to  avoid  long  detours.  After  \  isiting 
the  synagogiu'  at  Kefr  Birdm,  we  airived  at  Safed,  .April  B),  and  spent 
the  following  day  resting  in  a  small  Jewish  hotel.  Owing  to  pi'essure  of 
time  we  were  unable  to  visit  a  number  of  places  of  intei'est  or  importance, 
including  one  village  where  Greek  inscriptions  aie  said  to  exist.  From 
Sah'd  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  we  desccank'd  by  an  excf'ssively  rough  load, 
which  brought  us  to  Khan  Jubb  Yusif,  wIhmi'  a  recent  Arab  inscription 
commemorates  the  cisti'in  wheic'  Muslim  tradition  supposes  Joseph  to 
hav('  bei'u  cast  by  his  brotlans.  An  hour  more  found  us  at  Keri'aze,  the 
."iti'  of  ancient  Chorazin.  J'Ih'  synagogue  at  Kei'iazi',  partly  exca\ated 
by  the  Gi'iiuans,  is  remarkabk'  for  the  Dionysiac  moti\('s  which  occur  on 
carved  lintels  and  moldings.  A  wave  of  iconoclasm,  presumably  in  th(‘ 
fourth  century,  mutilated  some  of  them,  just  as  (dsi'where  at  the  same 
period  of  ndigious  zi'al,  Tlu'  centaurs  of  Kerraze  are  no  more  extiaor- 
dinary  in  tlu'ir  way,  howe\('r,  than  the  lions  and  Homan  eagk's  found  in 
othi'i'  .synagogues  of  the'  sami'  ag('.  or  than  the  zodiac  discovered  iy  \  incinit 
at  th('  synagogue  of  Xeara.  near  -h'licho.  They  warn  us  against  assuming 
that  the  Judaism  of  the  third  century  A.  U.  was  already  the  uncompromis¬ 
ing  Puritanisn  of  the  d  almudic  era. 

Th('  afternoon  after  our  \  isit  at  Chorazin  we  inspected  the  ruins  of  the 
magnitici'iit  synagogue  at  T(dl  Hum,  the  old  C’apernaum,  later  .hnvish 
ranhum.  riie  German  I'ranciscan  who  interpreted  the  mass  of  archi¬ 
tectural  ilisjcctd  nutnhra  to  us  gave  the  most  cogent  rc'asons  for  I'ejecting'' 
the  restoration  of  Kohl  and  Watzingi'r,  in  tlu'ir  monunu'iital  Si/iniyudeii  in 
(idlildd.  For  one  thing.  th(»  floor  of  tlu'  women’s  galk'ry  was  only  about 
three  meters  above  the  pa\('m(Mit  insti'ad  of  six.  We  can  only  hope  that 
it  will  soon  be  possible  for  tla*  German  fathers,  who  owni  the  site  of  Caper¬ 
naum.  to  continue  their  digging,  and  to  reveal  to  our  eyes  the  Capernaum 
where  .lesus  walked  and  taught. 

The  following  day,  after  lieing  the  guests  of  the  delightful  German 
fathers  of  the  liospice  at  Tabgha,  and  enjoying  a  pleasant  visit  with  the 
Fnglish  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  and  Mrs.  Meinnes,  who  happened  to  be 


there,  we  continued  our  study  of  the  western  shore  of  tlie  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Setting  out  early  from  Tal)ghah,  the  ancient  Heptapegon,  or  “Place  of 
the  seven  springs,”  a  Beersheha,  we  climbed  Tell  ‘Oreimeh,  where  some 
trenches  dug  before  the  war  hy  Karge  disclo.sed  a  ('anaanite  fortress  of 
the  Second  Semitic  age,  about  1800  1500  B.  (’.,  with  fine  examples  of 
bronze  weapons,  stone  implements,  and  (’anaanite  ceramics.  (On  the 
slopes  of  the  hill  we  found  neolithic  artifacts.  This  ('anaanite  fortress, 
just  south  of  the  \'ia  Maris,  called  viviilly  to  mind  the  fact  that  it  dates 
from  the  age  of  the  great  empii'cs  of  tlie  Hyksos,  Hittites,  IJarrians, 
Assyi'ians,  and  hdamites,  now  being  illuminated  by  ai'chieological  dis- 
covei'ies,  after  having  l)een  so  long  an  almost  total  l)lank,  the  great  dai'k 
age  of  the  ancient  I.evant.  Tlie  fourteenth  chapter  of  (ienesis  appears 
in  the  light  of  th(‘  latest  results  to  retlect  an  ('pisoile  in  the  history  of  one 
of  these  empires. 

On  April  22-23  we  visited  all  the  ruins  along  the  western  shore, 
and  at  last,  it  scamis,  cleared  up  the  long  perplexing  question  of  the  site 
of  Tai’iclu'ae,  over  which  debate  has  raged  so  hotly  for  fifty  years.  As 
genei'ally  lecognizetl,  tin*  choice  lies  between  Mejilel  and  Kerak,  at  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  lake.  At  present  practically  every  scholar  who 
has  expiessed  a  printed  opinion  adopts  the  Kerak  hypothesis.  Thanks, 
however,  to  new  arclueological  material,  and  to  a  careful  revision  of  the 
evidence,  it  is  possible  to  show  that  tlu'  Mi'jdel  theory  is  correct,  after  all. 
The  ri'sults  of  the  investigation  wilt  be  published  soon  by  the  Director, 
along  with  other  topographical  mateiial  gathenal  this  spiing.  The  folk- 
loristic  and  I'pigraphic  material  is  in  Protessoi-  Mc( 'own’s  hands  foi' 
publication. 

After  a  most  hospitable  reception  and  entertainment  in  the  young 
Jewish  colony-  of  Daganya,  south  of  (’hinnei'eth,  we  made  our  way  througli 
the  stitling  heat  of  the  (ihor,  or  Jordan  \'alley.  to  Beisan,  ancient  Beth- 
shan,  wlu'ie  the  Kniveisity  ot  Benn.'-;ytvania  is  ."^oon  to  begin  excavation 
under  the  compc'tent  direction  of  (’.  S.  Fisher,  one  of  the  most  thoroug 
scientific  arclueologists  of  Anu'iica.  ^^’e  may  safely  exi)ect  important 
discoveries  in  the  Gracco-Boman  pc'iiod,  during  which  Scythopolis  was 
the  chief  (‘ity  of  the  Decapolis,  as  w('ll  as  in  the  (’anaanite  field. 

We  were  now  anxious  to  return  to  Jeru.'^alem,  where  numerous  duties 
call('(l  us,  and  w('i'('  somewhat  wt'aried  by  the  exhausting  journey,  as  well 
as  by  tlu'  coarse  native  faie,  so  we  devoted  less  time  to  archaeological 
reconnaissance,  and  more  to  covering  ground.  Aftei'  an  interesting  walk 
from  Beisan  over  Gilboa  to  Jenin,  and  from  Jenin  to  Nbiblus,  the  ancient 
Shecla'in,  by  way  of  8anur,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  mythical  Bethulia 
of  Judith  (Indow  which,  incidentally,  a  stream  flowed,  of  which  there  is 
no  trace  at  Sanur),  we  arrived  late  one  ('veiling  at  our  hotel.  The  next 
morning  we  h'ft  our  faithful  mukaris  to  make  their  way  home  alone,  and 
motort'd  into  .h'lusalem,  making  the  tri[)  in  a  little  over  two  hours. 

Hecknt  Kxc.wations 

During  our  absence  the  excavaitors  had  been  busy.  Pere  \'incent  had 
directed  a  three  weeks’  campaign  at  the  synagogue  of  ‘Ain  Diiq,  where  a 
mo.saic  Hebrew  inscription,  published  in  our  Bulletin  last  year,  was 
found  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Here  the  Dominicans  have  unearthed 
the  ruins  of  the  third  century  synagogue  of  Neara,  long  a  stronghold  of 
Judaism  first  against  the  pagan,  and  later  the  Christian  Jericho.  There 
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are  new  mosaic  inscriptions  of  interest,  but  most  important  is  an  almost 
complete  zodiac,  with  the  Hebiew  names  of  the  signs,  such  as  nr^c^Leo, 
hethuldh  —  Virgo,  and  mozndijim  =  Libi-a,  sartdn  =  Cancer.  Later  iconoclasm 
has  mutilated  the  figures,  as  in  the  Galilean  synagogues,  but  enough  is 
left  to  furnish  material  for  a  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Jewish  culture.  It  may  be  added  that  the  building  is  architecturally 
inferior,  and  the  superstructure  is  made  of  brick  instead  of  stone. 

In  the  middle  of  April  the  British,  under  the  direction  of  Garstang 
and  Phythian-.\dams,  resumed  work  at  Ascalon.  So  far  attention  has 
been  devoted  partly  to  the  Byzantine  theater  around  the  supposed  Pool  of 
Peace,  or  Pool  of  Health,  and  partly  to  the  area  at  the  edge  of  the  old 
mound,  where  perpendicular  cuttings  bi-ought  Philistine  pottery  to  light 
last  fall.  The  intention  of  the  excavators  is  to  take  a  certain  area,  and 
peel  the  debias  off,  stratum  by  sti'atum.  Already  in  some  places  the 
Philistine  layer  has  been  passed,  and  pottery  from  the  first  half  of  the 
secoiul  millennium  has  Ihh'ii  found.  I'liquestional^ly  important  revelations 
may  soon  l)e  expected  from  the  old  Philistine  seaport. 

A  GREEK  SYNAGOGUE  INSCRIPTION  FROM  JERUSALEM 

The  chief  prize  of  oriental  archaology  is  inscriptions,  and  as  these 
have  been  comparatively  lare  in  Palestine  their  occurrence  in  that  field 
evokes  great  interest.  In  Bulletin*  No.  2  we  presented  the  synagogue 
inscription  from  'Ain  Duq  neai’  Jericho,  and  Director  .\lbright  I'ei^orts 
that  in  the  .same  neighborhood  other  inscriptions  and  mosaics  of  value 
have  been  tliscovered  by  the  Dominican  Fathers.  (Jf  particular  interest 
is  a  Greek  inscription  which  was  found  by  Captain  Weill  in  his  excavations, 
1913  1914,  on  the  Oiihel,  the  southern  end  of  the  eastern  hill  of  JenL-^alem, 
the  site  of  the  oldest  city.  (For  these  excavations  .^ee  the  explorer’s  work. 
La  Cite  de  David,  P.  Geuthnei',  Paris.)  It  is  only  since  the  War  that  this 
insci'iption  has  been  made  public. 

()ur  frontispiece  gives  a  facsimile  of  the  inscription.  Its  translation 
is  as  follows. 

“Theodotos  son  of  \’ett('nos,  prii'st  and  .synagogue  chief,  son  of  a 
synagogue  chief,  gi'andson  of  a  synagogue  chief,  constructed  the  .synagogue 
foi'  the  reading  of  th(‘  law  and  the  teaching  of  the  ('ommandments  [i.  e. 
the  Law  and  the  Mislmal,  and  also  its  chamix'rs  and  water  arrangements, 
tor  a  hostelry  for  thost'  coming  from  abroad  who  have  neeil  of  them — 
which  [synagogue]  was  built  by  his  fathers  and  the  elders  and  Simonides." 

Many  suggestions  and  pi'oblems  arise  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
text.  The  father  of  the  donor  b(>ai's  a  Latin  name,  and  was  probably 
a  fi'eedman  of  the  family  \d'ttius.  Who  Simonides  was  we  do  not  learn. 
Theodotos  was  the  (Ireek  I'l'iideiing  of  the  Hebrew  Nathaniel  or  a  like 
name.  The  donor  hims(>lf  was  of  piJestly  and  archisynagogal  rank  by 
inheritance,  and  it  appi'ars  tliat  Ik'  had  an  inherited  intc'rest  in  the  structure. 
We  might  weave  a  romanci'  c)f  the  freedman’s  son  coming  back  a  rich 
man  to  the  cit}'  of  his  fathers — Ciciux)  has  a  good  deal  to  say  of  a  lianker 
of  his  day,  one  \’ettienus — and  taking  an  interest  in  the  pious  work  of 
his  ancestors,  impairing  it  and  perhaps  adding  the  waterworks.  The 
light  thrown  on  the  menage  of  a  synagogue  in  ancient  Jerusalem  is  most 
valuable,  but  of  sfiecial  interest  is  the  combination  that  at  once  comes  to 
mind  with  the  Synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  i.  e.  Freedmen,  referred  to 
in  .Acts  fi  :  8,  whose  members  winx'  among  tho.'^i'  who  oppo.sed  St.  Stephen. 
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1  lie  donoi'  boloiigeil  l)y  birtli  to  that  class  and  liis  iiitcntioii  in  the  estab- 
lishnaait  was  for  people  from  foreign  paits,  so  that  a  most  plausible  iden¬ 
tification  may  be  assumed.  There  remains  the  question  of  the  date. 
\\  hile  it  has  been  argued  that  the  inscri{)tion  may  belong  to  the  age  of 
ddajan  when  the  Jews  w('i'e  trying  to  reestablish  residence  in  Jerusalem, 
it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  building  operations  rcd'erred  to  belong 
to  the  period  before  the  destruction  of  the  city,  A.  D.  70.  The  inscription 
would  then  be  contemporaneous  to  the  scamcs  and  writings  of  the  New 
'IVstament. 

The  ins(a'iption  has  called  forth  several  hvirned  monographs,  namely 
by  ( 'lermont-(  lanneau,  in  Si/rla,  vol.  1,  p.  101;  \V('ill,  /fcr.  ties  et tales  juices. 
\ol.  71.  p.  JO;  T.  Reinach,  ibid.,  p.  40;  Marinoistcin,  (jiiarterly  Statement, 
1021,  p.  2J;  \  incent.  Rente  hil)ll(jae,  1021,  p.  247. 

AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY  AT  ASKELON 

Flic  excavation  of  .\sk('lon  by  l^roh'ssor  ( larstang,  uiuk'r  the  aus{)ices 
o|  the  Palestine  hAploration  Fdmd,  is  going  stc'adily  forward.  Late  in 
June  the  <'xcavators  uncoverc'd.  so  the  QuatierUj  Statement  of  the  Palestine 
R.fjtloratnm  Fit  ml  announces,  th('  famous  colonnade  around  the  great  court 
which  was  built  by  Ib'rod  tlu'  (heat.  Josephus  describes  the  womkaful 
w (II  kmanship  of  this  cloistc'r.  It  was  only  one  of  the  splendid  structures 
built  by  that  king.  Statue's  of  Apollo,  Wnus,  and  a  giant  statue  of  Herod 
hinisclt  were  also  found.  Th('  information  reached  London  by  tek'graph 
just  in  time'  for  the  annual  mec'ting  of  the  Fund.  Further  and  fuller  infor¬ 
mation  will  b('  awaite'd  with  gii'at  interest. 

AN  INTERESTING  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  COLLECTION 

Pidh'ssor  Max  L.  IvclliK'r,  of  the  h'.piscopal  'Fhcological  School  in 
( ’ambridge.  Massachu.s{>t ts,  is  th('  fortunate'  pe)sse'sse)r  eif  a  valuable  e'e)l- 
li'ction  of  flints,  potte'ry,  anel  glass  from  Syria  anel  Pale'stine,  which  eleserves 
to  be  miie'h  more  wiele'l\'  known  than  it  is.  The'  e'ollectiem  was  maele  in 
l!)lo  14.  Some'  e)f  it  was  disco\'e're'd  in  e-ave's  of  the'  stone  age  near  the 
He  ig  Hi\('r,  se'ven  mile's  north  of  Beirut,  whie'h  Professeir  Kellner  and  Dr. 
Ai  tliur  Pe'abeidy,  eef  Harvarel,  e'xple)reel,  anel  some'  e)f  it  re'prcse'iits  purchases 
and  siirfae'e'  hnels  maele'  in  eir  ne'ar  Je'rusaleni.  The  Hints  are  from  both  the 
<  )ld  Sterne'  .Age  and  the  Later  Sterne'  Age  and  ine-luele  many  interesting 
foiiiis.  Of  e'spe'e'ial  intere'st  is  ;m  axe  from  the  Olel  Stone  Age  which  was 
pickl'd  up  by  Professeir  Ke'lhu'r  eiti  Memnt  Scopus,  just  north  of  the  Mount 
of  ( )li\  e's  ne'ai'  Je'ru.sale'in.  It  may  have  be'cn  useel  by  the  cave  dwellers  who. 
nioie'  that!  Hve'  theiu.sanel  years  agei,  feirmeel  the  Hi’st  settlement  about  the 
.Vin  Sitti  Miriam,  the'  Biblie-al  (lihon,  whose  habitations  were  eiise'overeel 
by  Parke'i-  in  IHOl)  11.  It  had  lain  em  Scopus  threaigh  all  the  varied  history 
of  ■h'l  usale'm. 

Fhe  peitte'ry  (sixty  oeld  jiie'ces)  consists  of  well-fireserved  specimens 
from  the'  Amoiite',  Oanaanite,  and  Hebrew  perioels.  The  glass  (forty  odd 
pie'e-e's)  is  maele  up  eif  excellent  example's  eif  the  principal  varieties  of  glass 
obje'e'ts  founel  in  teimbs  of  the  Greek  anel  Roman  perioels.  Most  of  the 
obje'e'ts  ai'e*  pe'rfe'ct  eif  their  kinel  anel  seiine  of  them  are  rare.  Especially 
bi'antiful  is  a  e'laix't-e'eiloreel  glass  jar  ornamenteel  with  thre'aels  of  glass  in 
re'lie'f.  anel  a  glass  Hask  (alsei  claret  coloreel)  mouleleel  in  the  form  of  a  cluster 
eif  gr.'tpe's.  ddie'  e'eille'e't  iein  is  me'ntieme'el  lu're  bee'ause  it  represents  sei  well 
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three  classes  of  the  oljjeets  of  interest  and  l)eant,\-  which  arelueologiieal 
research  in  Palestine  brings  to  light. 


(I|A'>  I'l  ASK  IN  THK  1\  i;i,l  Ni:i!  (.'<1 1 . 1.  lA  "I'K  IN 

NOTES 

W('  I't'coitl  with  sonow  the  death  of  Mr.  W  .  \\  .  Fka71i;h.  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  one  of  our  Contributors,  who  died  August  24,  J921.  Mr.  Frazi(‘r 
was  a  generous  patron  of  literary  and  archteological  enterprises. 

Prof.  \Vm.  ,1.  Hixkk,  the  Annual  Professor  at  Jerusalem,  and  Mrs. 
Hinke,  have  sailed  for  their  destination.  They  expected  to  meet  Director 
Albright  in  ]^lgypt  and  to  proceed  thence  with  him  to  Jerusalem.  The 
Thayer  Fellow,  Mr.  W.  K.  ST.\PLf:s,  sailed  Sept.  7  and  expects  to  be  at 
his  post  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

Prof.  ('.  C.  iNIct'ow.v,  of  our  Staff  in  Jerusalem  last  year,  returned 
to  America  in  ,)une.  He  has  now  resumed  his  work  in  the  Pacific  School 
of  Religion.  Several  of  the  Committee  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
on  his  way  West,  and  he  gave  a  most  interesting  report  of  his  doings  in 
the  Di’ient.  His  enthusiasm  and  scholarship  have  been  of  great  service 
to  the  School  and  it  is  hoped  that  we  may  use  his  services  in  the  futui-e 
tor  the  search  of  oriental  manuscripts. 

Aliss  Ruth  Nortox  was  married  in  .loi  usah'm  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Albright, 
Director  of  our  School,  on  August  31.  Miss  Norton  took  her  degree  in 
Philosophy  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  June.  It  is  a  ph'asuri'  to  know  that  tla* 
School  has  now  liecome  also  a  home. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERIC  AN 
SCHOOLS  oi'  oRH<:N  rAi.  ri:sI':arch. 

To  Tie  Council  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America. 
CiKxti.kmen: 

The  most  signal  event  in  the  past  year  lias  been  the  legal 
incorporation  of  the  School  in  Jerusalem  under  the  title 
American  Sc  hooes  of  Oriental  Ricsearch.  Incorporation  was 
effected  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  C'olumbia  in  June,  1921, 
after  the  step  had  been  unanimously  ratihed  by  the  Managing 
Committee  and  appro\ed  by  the  President  of  the  Institute. 

The  organization  of  the  new  corporation  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  School  in  Athens,  with  the  institutions  and  individual 
patrons  contributing  at  least  $100.00  annually  as  the  constitu¬ 
ent  body,  and  the  executive  power  lodged  in  a  board  of  fifteen 
Trustees. 

Three  of  these  Trustees  are  appointed,  respectively,  by  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis,  and  the  American  Oriental  Society;  the  remaining 
twelve  are  elected  by  groups  of  three  in  successive  years. 

The  first  Trustees  under  the  charter  are: 

Prof.  James  C.  Egbert,  Columbia  Ihiiversity,  for  the  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Institute: 

Prof.  Warren  J.  Moulton,  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  for 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis; 

Mr.  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Museum 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  American  Oriental  Society; 

President  Cyrus  Adler,  Dropsie  College; 

Prof.  Benj.  W.  Bacon,  Yale  University; 

Prof.  George  A.  Barton,  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  Philadelphia 
Divinity  School. 

Prof.  Howard  C.  Butler,  Princeton  Universitv’; 

ITof.  Albert  d'.  Clay,  Yale  University; 

Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Columbia  University; 


Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

Prof.  James  A.  Montgomery,  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Philadelphia  Divinity  School; 

Mr.  Edward  '1'.  Newell,  President  of  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Society; 

Dr.  James  B.  Nies,  President  of  the  American  Oriental  Society; 
I’rof.  James  H.  Ropes,  Harvard  University; 

Prof.  Charles  C.  Torrey,  Yale  University. 

This  list  includes  the  fonner  Executive  Committee  with 
the  fortunate  addition  of  three  well-known  scholars,  Messrs. 
Butler,  Jackson  and  Newell. 

The  Trustees  as  nominated  met  for  organization  in  New 
York  on  June  17,  elected  officers,  and  framed  provisional  By- 
Laws.  The  officers  are:  President,  James  A.  Montgomery; 
Vice-President,  James  C.  Egbert;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Cieorge  A.  Barton;  Associate  Secretary,  Wilfred  H.  Schoff, 
these  with  Messrs.  Jastrow  and  Nies  constituting  the  Executi\e 
Committee.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  in  New  York,  Sept.  27, 
the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia  was 
appointed  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  Prof.  Julian  Morganstern, 
of  Hebrew  Union  College,  was  elected  a  Trustee  to  succeed  the 
late  Dr.  Jastrow. 

The  comprehensive  word  “Schools”  in  the  new  title  will 
doubtless  explain  itself.  It  gives  us  the  charter  right  to  establish 
further  schools  in  the  Orient  and  we  had  in  mind  specifically 
the  long  projected  School  in  Bagdad. 

This  foiw'ard  step  has  been  followed  by  the  transfer  of  the 
title  to  our  property  in  Jerusalem  to  the  new  corporation.  The 
title  had  been  held  since  we  purchased  the  land  by  an  individual 
trustee  under  the  very  uncertain  provisions  of  Turkish  law. 
By  pressing  the  case  before  the  new  British  Government  of 
Palestine  the  title  has  now  been  transferred  to  the  Corporation. 
\\Y  have  to  thank  M.  Gelat,  for  long  our  Trustee  of  the  land, 
for  his  faithful  and  honorable  stewardship,  even  under  trying 
circumstances. 

d'he  bright  outlook  with  which  our  official  year  ended  was 
dimmed  by  the  sudden  death  of  our  colleague  and  fellow  Trustee, 
Dr.  Jastrow.  d'he  loss  of  no  one  could  be  felt  more.  The  sense 
of  the  Trustees  was  expressed  in  the  following  Minute  passed 
at  the  September  meeting: 
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1  he  Trustees  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Researcli  record  liere- 
\vith  their  sorrow  at  the  loss  from  their  circle  of  Professor  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr., 
so  suddenly  called  away  after  participating  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Professor  Jastrow’s  interest  in  everything  human,  his  wide  knowledge, 
his  unbounded  energy,  his  marvellous  industry,  his  readiness  to  serve  in  any 
capacity,  his  unfailing  courtesy,  his  wisdom  and  sound  judgment,  made  him 
an  invaluable  member  of  this  body.  W'e  cannot  but  regret  that  the  School  at 
Jeru.salem  is  deprived  of  his  stimulating  presence  this  year,  and  that  our  infant 
enterprise  in  Mesopotamia  cannot  feel  his  creative  touch.  We  sadly  miss  him 
from  our  counsels  and  mourn  him  as  a  friend. 

Our  long  deferred  purpose  of  publishing  an  Anni  ai,  of 
the  School  came  to  fruit  the  past  year  with  the  publication  of 
the  first  volume  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Torrey.  It  contained 
archaeological  papers  by  four  one-time  Directors  of  the  School, 
Drs.  Torrey,  Mitchell,  Paton  and  Moulton.  The  second  \'olume 
is  now  in  preparation. 

Affairs  in  the  School  at  Jerusalem  ha^■e  moved  prosper¬ 
ously.  The  evidence  of  this  appears  in  the  accompanying  Report 
of  the  Director.  We  would  speak  in  high  praise  of  Dr.  Albright’s 
energy  and  faithfulness,  along  with  his  approved  scholarship 
which  enables  him  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  stirring  in¬ 
tellectual  life  of  modern  Jerusalem.  He  has  made  good  contacts 
for  the  School  in  all  directions,  and  has  known  how  to  steer  the 
bark  of  the  School  among  the  perplexing  currents  of  the  life 
in  Jerusalem,  where  many  forces,  ancient  and  modern,  are  in 
competition  and  often  collision.  The  Fellow,  Prof.  C.  C.  Mc- 
Cown,  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  performed  effecti^'e 
work  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  had  this  well  trained 
scholar  on  our  staff.  His  special  interest  lay  in  the  field  of  Greek 
manuscripts  and  he  studied  the  collections  in  Jerusalem.  Prof. 
M.  G.  Kyle  also  spent  some  months  in  Jerusalem  as  a  Lecturer 
on  the  Staff. 

There  may  be  noted  in  the  public  duties  of  the  Staff  (he 
se\eral  series  of  lectures  given  by  them,  and  also  their  acti\e 
participation  in  the  newly  founded  Palestine  Oriental  Society, 
which  in  addition  to  its  stated  meetings  has  begun  to  publish 
its  journal,  a  periodical  of  high  scientific  promise.  This  young 
but  brilliant  organization  had  its  inception  in  our  School. 

Since  the  War,  students  have  not  yet  begun  to  move  to¬ 
wards  Jerusalem.  On  the  roll  was  only  one  regular  student. 
Dr.  Kukhi,  with  some  transient  visitors,  among  them  students 
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from  (lie  American  Univcrsitj^  of  Heiiul.  We  hope  to  eslahlish 
reciprocal  academic  relations  with  this  distinguished  institution. 

The  relations  with  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  ha\e 
remained  unbroken  and  satisfactory'.  Our  School  retains  its 
rented  house  as  the  home  of  the  Director  and  the  Staff.  Dr. 
.Mbright  has  taken  to  himself  a  wife  and  over  this  home  life 
Mrs.  Albright  now  presides,  d'he  workshop  of  the  School  is  in 
the  Way  House  (situated  near  our  property),  which  is  leased 
by  the  British  School  and  in  which  it  is  lodged,  while  we  share 
in  its  use,  having  our  own  offices.  The  Library  was  committed 
to  us  as  our  special  charge,  as  we  already  had  a  very  good  nucleus 
of  books.  We  ha\e  spent  a  considerable  sum  the  past  year  in 
the  procuring  of  more  books  and  Dr.  Albright  reports  that  the 
Library  now  is  in  creditable  condition.  The  Library  is  a  distinct 
moral  and  financial  responsibility  upon  us,  because  it  is  our 
contribution  to  the  affiliated  Schools,  and  we  must  also  hold 
our  place  high  among  the  fine  libraries  that  are  being  amassed 
in  Jerusalem.  A  thoroughgoing  effort  has  been  made  to  procure 
the  gift  of  all  appropriate  scientific  publications,  published  by 
Lni\'ersities  and  museums,  and  we  express  our  gratitude  to 
them  as  well  as  to  numerous  indix  idual  donors. 

On  the  Staff  for  the  coming  year  are  Prof.  Wm.  J.  Hinke, 
of  Auburn  theological  Seminary',  as  Annual  Professor,  and  W. 
hi.  Staples,  M.  A.,  of  Toronto  Lnixersity',  as  Thay'er  Fellow. 

In  looking  towartls  the  future  we  may'  now  expect  the  ful- 
fillment  of  our  long  delay'ed  hopes  of  a  building  for  the  School. 
With  the  title  to  the  property'  assured  and  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Nies’s  generous  gift  of  $50,000  towards  the  first  building,  we 
are  hoping  that  the  building  operations  may'  soon  be  started. 
High  prices  and  the  distance  of  the  field  may'  prolong  the  initial 
steps. 

We  .ire  fully'  coiu'iiued  (hat  the  School  in  order  to  fnllill 
wh.it  is  cxiH'cted  of  it,  shoiikl  cng.ige  in  dirci't  archaeological 
discowryc  We  ha\e  been  pursuing  some  “still  hunts”  for  money', 
.md  have  secured  from  the  French  Government  of  Syria  the 
reservation  of  a  site  for  excavation,  at  Tell  el-Kadi,  the  ancient 
Dan.  While  waiting  for  such  larger  decelopments  we  expect 
to  make  some  smaller  excavations  near  Jerusalem,  in  which 
the  fickle  Fortune  of  archaeology'  may'  give  us  interesting  re¬ 
sults.  We  report  to  the  Institute  that  Palestine  is  now  fairly' 
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luiinining  with  archaeological  interest,  with  its  se\eral  Schools 
and  Societies;  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Jewish.  Two 
excavations  on  a  large  scale  are  now'  in  progress,  that  of  the 
British  at  Ashkelon,  and  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Beisan,  w'hile  the  French  are  working  at  ‘Ain  Duk  and  the 
Jewish  Society  at  Tiberias. 

The  embryonic  Badgad  School  is  being  carefully  cherished. 
Dr.  Barton  reports  to  you  independently  upon  this  subject,  as 
Chairman  of  the  appropriate  Committee.  We  are  starting  a 
subscription,  already  being  actualized,  among  interested  insti¬ 
tutions  and  indi\'iduals,  and  this  in  addition  to  our  ow'ii  funds 
may  be  sufficient  to  open  the  School  in  Bagdad.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  it  could  be  operated  at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  labor  in 
connection  with  the  Jerusalem  School,  if  the  possible  overland 
route  between  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  be  opened  up  and  made 
secure.  It  was  hopetl  that  Dr.  Jastrow,  in  the  coming  year,  in 
the  company  perhaps  of  others  of  our  number,  would  be  able 
formally  to  open  our  School;  his  aims  will  be  preser\ed  by  his 
colleagues. 

Our  support  at  home  has  been  encouraging.  Forty-five 
colleges  and  seminaries  and  seventeen  indi\'iduals  constitute  our 
Managing  Committee,  paying  apiece  $ioo.  This  increase  in  our 
support  is  due  especially  to  the  efforts  of  the  Treasurer  and  Dr. 
Jastrow.  In  addition,  we  have  instituted  a  Biblical  Research 
Fund,  designed  to  reach  a  larger  number  of  people  and  involving 
a  bureau  of  publicity.  Prof.  Mary  1.  Hussey,  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  is  proving  an  effective  I'ield  Secretary.  Over  and  above 
the  large  expense  incurred  in  the  initial  stages  of  such  a  bureau, 
a  considerable  net  sum  has  been  raised,  and  this  balance  w'e 
plan  to  de^'ote  to  forward  archaeological  work  apart  from  the 
budget  of  the  Schools.  A  large  extent  of  publicity  has  been 
obtained  through  the  issue  of  our  occasional  Btu.i.i'.xiNS,  the 
edition  of  the  last  number  being  8,000  copies;  these  serve 
to  arouse  interest  in  many  quarters.  Popular  articles  on  the 
School  and  its  work  have  been  w'elcomed  by  editors,  and  have 
appeared  in  a  number  of  journals,  and  in  the  Report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  ddie  Zion  Research  Foundation,  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  has  donated  to  the  American  Schools  of 
Oriental  Research  $1000,  which  w'ill  become  available  in  1922, 
to  be  spent  in  research  wdiere  early  Christian  documents  may 
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he  found,  on  condilioji  that  the  Zion  Research  Foundation  shall 
receive  copies  of  the  originals,  and  also  copies  of  translations, 
when  such  are  published.  If  successful,  the  gift  may  be  renewed 
annually  for  five  years.  We  are  pressing  plans  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  generous  gift. 

There  exists  a  certain  dissimilarity  between  the  constitu¬ 
ency  of  the  Institute  at  large  and  that  of  our  Schools,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  former  is  mostly  Classical  in  interest  while 
our  clientele  is  found  among  those  interested  in  Oriental  and 
Biblical  knowledge.  Hence  it  is  that  we  generally  must  hold 
our  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  rather  than  with  the  Institute,  because  the  former 
contains  more  of  the  members  of  the  Managing  Committee. 
But  since  we  recognize  that  the  charter  of  the  Institute  covers 
all  fields  of  archaeological  research,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  con¬ 
tribute  in  every  way  to  the  common  work  and  at  the  same  time 
desire  to  realize  the  benefits  that  should  come  from  the  coopera¬ 
tion  outlined  in  the  Institute’s  program.  We  take  great  courage 
in  reading  and  repeating  President  Egbert’s  enthusiastic  state¬ 
ment  in  his  Report  to  the  Institute:  “I  can  only  state  that  I 
am  more  and  more  impressed,  after  reading  the  reports  from 
Athens,  Bagdad  and  Jerusalem,  by  the  extraordinary  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  is  now  presented.  After  reading  Professor  Clay’s 
statement  of  conditions  in  Mesopotamia,  we  will  all  surely 
exclaim  that  we  must  have  a  school  in  Bagdad  at  once.  With 
due  reverence  I  may  use  the  sacred  words  which  found  their 
origin  in  this  region  of  which  we  are  thinking,  ‘Truly,  the  field 
is  already  white  for  the  harvest.’” 

For  the  Trustees, 

Jamfs  a.  Montgomery, 

President. 


\o\ember  15,  1921. 


Archaeological 
Institute 
of  America 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IN 
JERUSALEM,  1920-1921. 

'I'o  the  Trustees  of  the  Auierican  Schools  of  Oriental  Research. 
Gentlemen: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
work  of  the  School  during  the  academic  year  1920-1921. 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Committee  I  remained 
in  Jerusalem  during  the  summer,  assuming  the  Acting  Director¬ 
ship  of  the  School  in  June.  The  previous  Director,  Professor 
W.  H.  Worrell,  left  Jerusalem  June  21,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Peters 
went  soon  afterwards,  leaving  me  in  sole  charge.  I  wish  to 
e.Kpress  my  indebtedness  to  the  three  members  of  the  staff  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  year.  Professors  Clay,  Peters,  and  Worrell, 
for  assistance  and  advice  of  great  \'alue. 

July  I,  the  civil  government  was  formally  proclaimed  in 
Palestine,  with  the  distinguished  English  statesman.  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel,  as  High  Commissioner,  after  three  years  of  military 
administration.  The  civil  authorities,  awake  to  the  importance 
of  the  historical  and  religious  antiquities  of  Palestine,  lost  no 
time  in  appointing  Professor  John  Garstang,  of  the  University 
of  Liverpool,  Director  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  in 
Palestine,  to  the  post  of  Director  of  Antiquities.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  an  Archaeological  Advisory  Board,  consisting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  principal  local  and  national  archaeological 
interests,  was  appointed,  beginning  its  sessions  August  3.  The 
Acting  Director  was  thus  able  to  participate  in  all  the  meetings 
of  the  Board,  whose  first  task  was  to  draft  the  Antiquities  Law 
(published  in  October,  1920).  The  Antiquities  Ordinance  may 
safely  be  termed  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  its  liberal  provisions 
for  the  division  of  the  finds  between  the  Palestine  Museum  and 
foreign  institutions  undertaking  excavations  should  not  fail  to 
stimulate  archaeological  research  in  the  Holy  Land. 

In  many  respects  the  life  of  the  scholar  in  Palestine  has 
become  more  tolerable  during  the  past  year.  Many  of  the 
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restrictions  which  had  hampered  the  work  of  scientific  institu¬ 
tions  under  a  military  regime  have  been  remo\'ed.  W'liile  prices 
have  not  altered  materialh',  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the}' 
will  remain  fairh^  stable  from  now  on.  The  housing  problem, 
which  has  been  no  less  serious  in  Jerusalem  than  in  cities  else¬ 
where,  bids  fair  to  be  soK  ed  in  large  part  in  the  course  of  next 
year,  since  building  operations  are  planned,  and  some  work  has 
actually  begun.  It  is,  unfortunately,  true  that  the  country  is 
not  perfectly  secure,  and  that  riots  and  troubles  of  various  kinds 
may  be  expected  in  the  spring,  but  the  uncertainty  of  life  in 
Palestine  for  foreigners  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
neither  the  present  Director  nor  any  of  his  associates  have  e\er 
suffered  personal  loss  or  injury  in  any  of  their  extended  trips 
about  the  country.  During  the  }'ear,  furthermore,  the  Trans- 
jordanic  tribes  have  gradually  quieted  down,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  restrict  the  scope  of  our  journeys  to  Palestine  proper, 
as  has  been  necessary  in  the  past.  The  ease  and  security  of 
travel  have  increased  decidedly,  and  the  intlux  of  tourists,  as 
well  as  of  visitors  and  students,  has  begun  again,  after  an  in¬ 
terruption  of  six  years.  Abo^•e  all,  the  acti\'e  resumption  of 
excavations  has  made  Palestine  again  the  center  of  interest  to 
archaeologists  and  Bible  students  all  o^•er  the  world.  There  is 
reason  to  expect  that  no  less  than  six  campaigns  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  historical  sites  of  Palestine  next  }'ear. 

The  Fellow,  Professor  C.  C.  McC\)wn,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  of  the 
Pacific  School  of  Religion,  arrixed  in  Jerusalem  Sept.  22,  1920, 
and  remained  in  Palestine  until  May  17.  While,  owing  to  the 
unsettled  conditions  prevailing,  and  e\en  more  to  exaggerated 
accounts  circulated  in  America,  there  were  no  regular  students, 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  several  more  or  less  prolonged  visits  from 
various  American  scholars  and  friends,  to  whom  the  hospitalit}' 
of  the  School  was  extended.  Professor  W.  A.  Shelton,  of  Eimery 
University,  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Expedition  directed  by 
Professor  Breasted,  spent  the  latter  part  of  June  in  Jerusalem, 
and  on  his  return  to  America  added  his  growing  institution  to 
the  list  of  our  supporters.  Re\’.  Amos  I.  Dushaw',  D.D.,  an 
alumnus  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  arrived  in  Jerusalem 
Sept.  13,  and  stayed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  the 
School  with  his  family.  Professor  M.  C.  Kyle,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  of 
Xenia  'bheological  Seminary,  w'ho  was  appointed  Lecturer  of 
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the  School,  was  in  Jerusalem  from  March  19  to  May  10,  leaving 
the  most  pleasant  memories  of  his  genial  and  delightful  person¬ 
ality. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  made  in  the  autumn  of 
1919  between  the  British  and  the  American  Schools,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  moving  our  library  as  soon  as  the  British 
School  had  secured  pennanent  quarters.  Last  year  the  library 
was  moved  into  the  Bute  House,  before  the  negotiations  for  the 
lease  of  the  building  had  been  completed;  when  the  latter  failed, 
and  the  French  acquired  the  house  for  their  consulate,  the 
library  had  to  be  moved  back  into  its  old  home.  During  the 
summer  the  British  School  occupied  a  house  in  the  Greek  Colony, 
two  miles  from  our  School,  so  the  library  remained  in  our  house, 
but  as  soon  as  the  Way  House,  near  St.  George’s  Cathedral, 
had  been  definitely  leased,  the  library  was  transferred  to  it 
(Oct.  2).  The  new  (piarters  are  considerably  more  spacious  than 
the  old,  and  we  ha\e  the  great  ad\antage  of  a  separate  reatling- 
room,  where  our  encyclopaedias  and  other  general  reference 
works  are  installed,  along  with  the  small  collections  of  the 
Balestine  Fxploration  Fund  and  the  British  School  of  Archae¬ 
ology.  The  hall  into  which  the  reading-rooms  open  contains 
a  valuable  collection  of  ceramic  and  bronze  objects  from  Lachish, 
Gezer,  Beth  Shemesh,  Ashkelon,  etc.,  arranged  in  chronological 
order  by  the  skilful  hands  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Museum,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Phythian-Adams.  On  the  same  floor  are  the  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Antiquities. 

After  the  resumption  of  School  work  in  1919,  our  library 
was  found  to  be  painfully  deficient  in  recent  works,  owing  to 
the  almost  complete  cessation  of  new  acciuisitions.  During 
1919-20  about  seventy-five  books  and  pamphlets  were  added, 
mostly  gifts,  and  during  the  present  year  over  four  hundred 
books  were  acquired,  mainly  by  purchase  from  Gennany.  Owing 
to  the  low  value  of  the  mark,  German  books  could  be  bought 
for  a  third  to  half  the  pre-war  price,  so  that  a  great  many 
standard  works  in  all  fields  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  archaeology 
and  philology  were  purchased.  It  is  an  unusual  pleasure  to 
acknowledge  the  liberality  of  American  institutions  and  individ¬ 
uals,  from  whom  we  received  many  valuable  gifts.  Our  most 
hearty  thanks  are  due  to  the  Carnegie  Institute,  to  Harv'ard 
and  Princeton  Universities,  and  to  the  following  individuals: 
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Professors  G.  A.  Barton,  A.  T.  Clay,  M.  I.  Hussey,  M.  G.  Kyle; 
Dr.  J.  B.  Nies;  Professor  J.  P.  Peters;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Schoff. 
Let  us  hope  that  their  generous  example  will  be  followed  by 
other  institutions  and  authors.  Thanks  to  the  action  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  in  voting  us  their  exchanges,  we 
have  received  a  large  number  of  parts  of  the  Journal  of  Theo- 
logical  Sludies,  Expository  Times,  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  and 
other  periodicals.  '\\\&  Annual  is  being  exchanged  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  publications:  Revue  Biblique  (in  part),  Paldsiina  Jahrbuch 
des  Deutschen  Evangelischen  Instituls,  Orientalia  (Rome),  Me¬ 
langes  de  la  Faculte  Orientale  de  V  Universite  de  St.  Joseph  (Beirut), 
Repertoire  d’Art  et  d’Archeologie  (University  of  Paris). 

Among  the  more  important  additions  to  the  library,  in  all 
ilepartments,  we  may  mention  the  following  works.  All  the 
German  journals  to  which  we  subscribed  before  the  war  have 
been  continued,  and  all  gaps  filled.  The  Zeitschrift  Jiir  Alt- 
testanientliche  Wissenseliaft  from  1905  on  had  never  been  acquired, 
and  we  had  never  subscribed  for  the  Zeitschrift  Jiir  Neutesta- 
mentliche  Wissenseliaft.  Both  these  important  journals  are 
now  represented  by  complete  files.  We  have  also  subscribed 
for  the  Recueil  des  Travaux  and  the  Revue  de  I'Histoire  des  Reli¬ 
gions,  two  journals  of  the  highest  importance.  In  the  field  of 
archaeology  proper,  we  have  secured  the  four  volumes  of  the 
Princeton  Archaeological  Expedition  to  Syria,  Janssen  and 
Siivignac’s  Mission  archeologique  en  Arabie,  Puchstein’s  Boghaz- 
kbi.  Kohl  and  Watzinger’s  Synagogen  in  Galilda,  and  many 
works  of  less  importance.  In  Assyriology,  we  have  acquired  a 
number  of  volumes  of  Cuneiform  Texts  from  the  British  Museum, 
bringing  this  series  up  to  date;  Meissner’s  Seltene  Ideogramme, 
L)eimers  Pantheon  babylonicum;  Schroeder’s  and  Ebeling’s 
Keilschrifttexte  a  us  Assur,  a  practically  complete  set  of  the 
Vorderasiatische  Bibliothek,  and  many  other  important  volumes. 
We  also  have  a  nearly  complete  set  of  all  the  Important  books 
and  monographs  dealing  with  the  Hittites  and  their  civiliza¬ 
tion.  In  Egyptology,  where  our  collection  was  painfully  de¬ 
ficient,  we  have  bought  and  received  a  large  number  of  acces¬ 
sions,  among  them:  Muller’s  Egyptological  Researches  (three 
volumes);  Naville’s  Pithom,  Petrie’s  Tanis  (two  parts).  Royal 
Tombs,  and  Gardiner’s  Inscriptions  of  Sinai;  Lieblein,  Diction- 
naire  des  noms,  with  the  German  continuation  (v^ery  rare  and 
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x'aluable);  Sethe,  Historische  Urkunden  des  dgyptischen  Altertums 
(five  volumes),  and  Pyramidentexte  (two  vols.);  Moller,  Hiera- 
iische  Lesesiiicke  and  Hieratische  Paldographie,  etc.,  etc.  Our 
modest  collection  of  Arabic  literature  and  lexicography  has 
been  supplemented  by  the  Lisan  el  Arab  (complete  in  twenty 
volumes),  the  MiiMt  el  Aluhtt,  and  a  number  of  Cairene  editions 
of  important  Arabic  authors,  especially  MasTidi,  Tabari  (com¬ 
plete),  Ibn  Khaldfin,  Baidawi,  Shahrastani,  Tha'labi,  the 
Boulak  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.  Among  European 
works  may  be  noticed  a  copy  of  Flugel’s  rare  and  important 
edition  of  the  Fihrist,  and  works  by  Goldziher,  Noldeke,  Nichol¬ 
son,  etc.  In  folklore  and  comparative  religions  we  have  added 
Frazer’s  Golden  Bough  and  Folklore  in  the  Old  Testament,  large 
selections  from  the  Kleine  Texte,  edited  by  Lietzmann,  and  from 
Religionsgeschichtliche  Versuche  und  Vorarbeiten,  Wendland's 
Hellenistisch-rbmische  Kiiltur,  and  many  other  books  dealing 
with  Jewish  and  Christian  religion,  primiti\'e  religion  and 
modern  folklore,  Hellenistic  and  modern  syncretism.  Biblical 
studies  have  gained  by  a  number  of  important  commentaries 
and  histories  of  Israel,  and  various  special  studies  and  popular 
handbooks,  including  a  number  of  the  latest  conservative  treat- 
i.ses  on  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  also  purchased  a  number 
of  books  dealing  with  the  zoology,  geology,  etc.,  of  Egypt  and 
Western  Asia,  and  Teubner  editions  of  Ptolemy,  Pausanias, 
Diodorus,  etc.  Our  greatest  need  is  a  sufficiently  liberal  appro- 
[iriation  to  enable  us  to  accpiire  expensive  archaeological  works, 
with  which  we  are  very  insufficiently  ecpiipped.  Since  Palestine 
has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  meeting-place  and  melting- 
pot  of  races  and  civilizations,  it  is  vitally  necessary  for  pro¬ 
ductive  work  that  we  be  equipped  with  complete  documents 
of  the  surrounding  cultures,  especially  of  the  Mesopotamian, 
Egyptian,  Anatolian,  Hellenistic,  and  Arabic,  or  Islamic. 

Present  conditions  emphasize  the  great  need  of  our  own 
building,  since  the  tenure  of  our  present  house  is  \  ery  insecure, 
owing  to  the  acute  shortage  of  houses,  and  to  the  pressure 
brought  from  various  sources  upon  our  landlord,  Mr.  Ibrahim 
Terzipashian,  who  has  dealt  with  us  very  reasonably  in  the  past, 
ddianks  to  the  skilful  representations  and  negotiations  of  our 
friend  and  advisor,  Mr.  Antoine  Gelat,  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease  for  the  present 
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year,  192 1-22,  but  there  is  likely  to  be  more  diffieulty  in  the 
future,  until  we  have  our  own  building. 

Since  \  irtually  no  furniture  or  equipment  has  been  bought 
since  before  the  war,  some  acklitions  have  become  necessary-, 
esjiecially  in  view  of  the  loss  and  deterioration  of  our  stock. 
It  was  also  necessary  to  furnish  the  room  left  vacant  by  the 
remo\'al  of  the  library,  and  for  this  purpose  some  furniture  in 
good  condition,  belonging  to  a  former  German  official  of  the 
Syrisches  Waisenhaus,  was  purchased  at  a  reasonable  figure, 
riie  forethought  of  the  Committee  has  also  added  a  much 
appreciated  Hammond  typewriter  to  our  equipment.  We  still 
require  a  working  outfit  of  photographic  and  sur\  eying  apparatus, 
esjiecially  a  plane-table,  for  use  in  archaeological  reconnais- 
-sances.  The  addition  of  a  tent  or  two  for  tra^■eling  on  longer 
expeditions  would  be  most  desirable,  since  hiring  tents  is  now 
a  most  unsatisfactory  process. 

A  few  slight  accessions  to  our  museum  ha\e  been  matle. 
Captain  Johnson  has  placed  us  in  his  debt  by  promising  to 
donate  to  the  School  his  prixate  collection  of  paleolithic  and 
neolithic  Hint  artifacts  from  Palestine,  containing  sex  eral  hundred 
s]K'cimens. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  regular  students  this  year  no  chesses 
were  formed,  but  the  Director  and  Professor  McCown  gave  a 
number  of  lectures,  all  public.  Xoxember  2()  and  December  6, 
the\’  delixered  txvo  lectures  iu  the  British  School  of  Archaeology, 
before  good  audiences,  on  “  The  Ancient  Races  of  W’estern 
.•\sia,”  and  “The  W’orld  of  the  Hellenistic  Papx  ri."  I'rom  Dec. 
2  to  March  3  a  scries  of  txvelve  lectures  on  the  Old  and  Nexv 
Testaments  xvas  gixen  once  a  xveek  at  the  American  School, 
also  xvell  attended.  The  subjects  xvere:  (the  Director)  “Recent 
Progress  in  Ohl  Testament  Research,  The  Book  of  Genesis  in 
the  Light  of  the  Ancient  Orient,  'I'he  Early  History  of  Israel, 
The  Religion  of  the  Ganaanites,  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
Hebrexv  Poetrx”;  f lh'‘d<-'ssor  McGoxvn)  "dhe  Nexv  restamenl 
and  Recent  Discoxeries,  Light  on  Nexv  Testament  Language 
and  Literature,  bhe  Social  Background  of  the  Nexv  Testament, 
Magic  and  Miracle,  .•Xncient  and  Modern  Spiritism,  Prophecy 
and  .Apocalxpse.”  I'he  Director  preseiitexl  txvo  papers  before 
the  Palestine  Oriental  Society,  in  the  Noxember  and  May 
meetings,  entitled  “A  Rex  ision  of  Earlx'  Hebrexv  Ghronology,” 
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and  “The  Sites  of  Ekron,  Gath  and  Libnah.”  In  the  same 
meetings  Professor  McCown  read  two  papers,  “Solomon  and 
the  Shunamite,”  “Solomon  as  a  Magician  in  Christian  Legend,” 
both  of  which  will  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  In 
addition,  both  the  Director  and  Professor  McCown  gave  a 
number  of  talks  and  addresses.  Ihider  the  auspices  of  the 
Jewish  Literary  Society',  Sefatenu,  the  Director  ga\  e,  in  Lebruary, 
a  lecture  on  the  early  history  of  Israel,  before  an  audience  of 
several  hundred.  Our  Lecturer,  Professor  Kyle,  also  gave  in  May 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Bible  and  Archaeology,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Church. 

Professor  McCown  was  engaged  throughout  the  year  on  a 
number  of  important  researches,  besides  studying  modern 
Cireek  and  Arabic.  In  the  course  of  a  painstaking  examination 
of  the  manuscript  treasures  in  the  library  of  the  Greek  Patri¬ 
archate,  he  disco\’ered  a  number  of  MSS  of  pseudepigrapha  and 
Christian  apocalypses  which  should  by  all  means  be  published. 
Some  of  this  material  he  was  able  to  prepare  for  publication 
himself  during  the  course  of  the  year.  Lor  the  assistance  of 
other  scholars  he  expects  to  publish  an  account  of  this  material. 
He  also  collected  a  mass  of  x  ery  interesting  material  on  the  cults 
and  beliefs  associated  with  Christian  and  Muslim  shrines  and 
wclis. 

The  Director  continued  his  own  researches  on  various  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  the  history,  geography  and  religions  of  the 
ancient  Orient,  especially  those  bearing  on  Palestine.  Lor  the 
Annual  he  prepared  a  monograph  entitled  “Notes  on  the  His¬ 
torical  Geography  of  Palestine,”  as  well  as  a  number  of  papers 
for  the  Journal  of  the  Palestine  Oriental  Society,  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society,  the  American  Journal  of  Semitic 
Languages,  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  the  Revue  d' Assy- 
riologie,  Reccuil  des  Travaux,  Journal  of  Egyptian  Archaeology, 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Orientalistische  Litera- 
turzeitung,  etc.  He  also  assisted  Rex'.  H.  Danby  in  editing  the 
Journal  of  the  Palestine  Oriental  Society,  and  serx'ed  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society. 

In  x'iexx  of  the  rapid  changes  now  taking  place  in  Palestine 
and  adjoining  lands,  old  customs  and  folklore  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  often  of  the  most  respectable  antiquity  are  unques- 
tionablx'  about  to  disappear.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest 
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importance  that  this  material  be  documented  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Europeans  and  Americans  have  done  yeoman  service 
in  this  field,  but  few  foreigners  can  ever  hope  to  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  common  folk  and  get  so  close  to  their  heart  that 
they  can  exhaust  the  information  buried  there.  Accordingly, 
it  should  be  the  earnest  effort  of  every  scholar  resident  in  the 
East  to  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  young  Orientals  in  the  search 
for  customs  and  legends.  The  fascination  of  the  study  is  very 
great,  and  a  man  who  has  once  become  interested  will  never 
lose  his  pleasure  in  it  as  long  as  there  is  encouragement  and 
competition.  The  Director  has,  therefore,  bent  every  energy 
to  attracting  promising  Syrian  scholars  and  amateurs  in  to  this 
held.  In  order  to  arouse  their  personal  interest  he  has  given  up 
the  practice,  now  no  longer  necessary,  of  collaborating  with 
them,  while  publishing  the  material  under  his  own  name,  but 
instead,  he  assists  them  in  preparing  their  own  articles,  advis¬ 
ing,  translating  or  correcting,  annotating  where  advisable  and 
sometimes  putting  the  material  into  shape  for  publication  him¬ 
self,  but  always  allowing  it  to  appear  under  their  own  names, 
'rhe  following  papers  have  been  presented  before  the  Palestine 
Oriental  Society  in  this  way:  (Mr.  E.  N.  Haddad)  “Blood  Re- 
\-enge  among  the  Arabs,”  “Political  Parties  in  Palestine:  Qaisi 
and  Yemeni,”  “Methods  of  Education  and  Correction  among  the 
Fellahin;”  (Dr.  T.  Canaan)  “Haunted  Springs  and  Water- 
demons  in  Palestine,”  “Byzantine  Caravan  Stations  in  the 
Negeb;”  (Omar  Effendi  el-Barghuti)  “Judicial  Courts  among 
the  Bedouin  of  Palestine;”  (Mr.  Hanna  Stephan)  “Modern 
Palestinian  Parallels  to  the  Song  of  Songs.”  All  of  these  papers 
have  appeared  already  or  will  be  published  soon  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Society,  founded  at  so  auspicious  a  time  through  the 
initiative  and  energy  of  Professor  Clay.  Of  these  Syrian  folk¬ 
lorists  two  deserve  special  mention.  Dr.  Canaan,  who  unites  a 
tireless  enthusiasm  in  collecting  material  to  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity,  since  he  is  the  best-known  physician  in  southern  Pales¬ 
tine.  He  has  already  published  a  monograph  of  value,  Aberglaiibe 
und  Volksmedizin  ini  Lande  der  Bibel,  as  well  as  several  articles 
in  German  journals.  Omar  Effendi  is  a  young  Muslim  of  a 
prominent  Fellah  family,  who  unites  an  intense  interest  in 
Arabic  history  and  literature  with  an  encyclopaedic  knowledge 
of  the  customs  of  the  people.  For  more  than  ten  years  he  has 
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been  gathering  and  storing  up  material.  Mr.  Haddad  is  an  old 
friend  of  our  School,  and  needs  no  introduction  to  those  who 
have  been  here  in  past  years.  Mr.  Stephan  is  a  young  man  of 
promise,  who,  like  Canaan  and  Haddad,  received  his  inspiration 
in  the  Syrisches  Waisenhaus,  now  again  in  operation  under  its 
old  Director  “Vater”  Schneller,  who  is  enabled  to  continue  his 
magnificent  work  by  the  aid  of  a  most  liberal  subvention  from 
the  Near  blast  Relief. 

On  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  School  personnel  this 
>  ear,  and  the  relatively  limited  scope  of  our  trips,  since  Trans- 
jordania  has  not  been  accessible  until  just  recently,  they  were 
not  so  extensive,  though  perhaps  in  some  respects  more  thorough 
than  has  usually  been  the  case  hitherto. 

From  September  6  to  September  ii,  1920,  the  Director  and 
Dr.  Georges  S.  Kukhi,  of  Yale  Uni\  ersity,  now  in  Cairo,  made  a 
short  trip  into  Galilee,  by  way  of  Haifa,  Nazareth,  Tiberias, 
Semakh,  and  the  railway  back  to  Haifa,  making  short  excursions 
to  Tell  i\mr,  ancient  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  Mt.  Tabor,  and 
Mejdel,  Irbid,  etc.,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

From  October  7  to  October  22  the  Director  was  absent  from 
Jerusalem  on  a  ^Msit  to  Egypt,  in  company  with  Dr.  Kukhi. 
While  the  principal  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  buy  some  necessary 
equipment  both  personal  and  for  the  School,  it  was  intended 
also  to  make  some  necessary  researches  in  the  Egyptian  Museum 
and  Library,  which  were  impossible  in  Jerusalem.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  courtesies 
extended  by  Messrs.  Quibell,  Edgar  and  Munier.  Owing  to  an 
ill-timed  attack  of  influenza,  the  third  aim,  to  establish  relations 
with  a  number  of  Egyptian  scholars  and  libraries,  was  not 
reached. 

October  31  and  November  5-6  the  Director  made  two  short 
excursions  with  Captain  Mackay  and  Col.  Phythian-Adams  to 
Khirbet  Beit  Sawir,  where  there  are  some  interesting  megalithic 
remains,  and  to  Ashkelon,  to  inspect  the  results  of  the  first  cam¬ 
paign,  just  being  brought  to  a  close.  A  number  of  small  excur¬ 
sions  were  made  with  Professor  McCown  to  Ramallah,  Frank 
Mountain,  etc.,  and  Professor  McCown  and  Mr.  Haddad  made 
a  number  of  short  trips  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  to 
gather  folkloristic  materials.  November  23,  the  Director,  Pro¬ 
fessor  McCown  and  Dr.  Dushaw  visited  Beth  Shemesh,  the  site 
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of  Mackenzie’s  excavations,  and  Sar'ali,  the  ancient  Zorah, 
returning  the  same  day. 

From  December  20  to  January  i,  Professor  McCown  and 
Dr.  Dushaw  were  absent  from  Jerusalem  making  a  tour  through 
Cialilee,  by  way  of  Haifa,  Nazareth,  Tabor,  and  Tiberias.  Thanks 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  Greek  Patriarchate  in  Jerusalem,  which 
furnished  them  with  letters  to  all  the  Greek  monasteries  en  route, 
they  were  enabled  to  make  the  trip  more  cheaply  and  con- 
\  eniently  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case. 

During  January  and  February  only  a  few  short  excursions 
were  made  to  the  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem. 
March  14,  all  the  members  of  the  School  left,  with  a  party  of 
khiglish,  for  the  Dead  Sea,  by  way  of  ‘Ain  Fara,  Wadi  Kelt, 
Jericho,  and  Deir  Hajleh,  making  a  detour  on  the  way  to  visit 
‘Ain  Duk.  E^arly  in  the  morning,  March  16,  we  went  down  from 
the  Greek  monastery  to  the  shore,  and  found  the  remainder  of 
the  party  already  there,  with  a  motor  boat  and  trailer.  In  the 
course  of  the  two  day  trip  down  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  back,  we  \’isited  Engedi,  camped  for  the  night  at  the 
foot  of  Jebel  Usdum  (Sodom),  visited  the  famous  salt  grottos, 
spent  part  of  the  afternoon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mojib  (Arnon), 
and  returned  late  in  the  evening,  March  17.  At  10:00  P.  M.  the 
three  members  of  the  School,  with  Mr.  Bailey  of  Ramallah,  a 
>  ()ung  Orientalist  of  great  promise,  set  out  from  the  shore  of  the 
Sea  to  walk  to  Jerusalem,  which  they  reached  about  9:00  next 
morning,  ha^■ing  walked  thirty  miles,  mainly  up-hill,  in  the  course 
of  the  night. 

Next  morning,  March  19,  the  Director  and  Professor 
McGown  started  on  a  trip  through  Judaea,  by  way  of  Hebron, 
Beit  Jibrin,  ‘Araq-el-Menshiyeh,  Ashdod,  Yebneh  (Jamnia), 
Tell  es-Safi  (Libnah),  ‘Araq  ed-Dibban,  Tell  Zakariyeh  (Azekah) 
back  to  Jerusalem,  March  24.  The  results  of  the  collation  of 
texts  and  the  study  of  the  mural  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  Beit 
Jibrin  will  be  published,  partly  by  the  Director,  and  partly  by 
Professor  McCown;  the  topographical  results  will  appear  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Annual. 

On  our  return,  March  27-28,  we  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Haddad  to  assist  in  a  reconciliation  ceremony  and  feast  in 
an  encampment  of  the  half-Bedouins  of  Hizmeh,  near  Wadi 
I'ara.  It  was  a  most  interesting  case  of  reconciliation  and  pay- 
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luent  of  wcrgeld  after  a  nuircler,  followed  by  an  estrangement, 
which  fortunately  stopped  short  of  a  feud.  Professor  McCown 
secured  a  most  interesting  series  of  photographs. 

April  4,  Professor  McCown,  Dr.  Dushaw,  and  the  Director 
left  for  a  more  extended  journey  through  central  and  northern 
Palestine.  As  we  were  anxious  to  study  the  country  in  detail, 
we  traveled  slowly,  devoting  much  time  to  modern  shrines  and 
ancient  ruins,  and  stopping  in  native  villages  for  the  night.  Our 
route  took  us  by  way  of  (April  4)  ‘Anata,  Hizmeh,  Jeba‘,  Mukh- 
mash,  to  Deir  Diwan  and  Bethel,  where  we  spent  the  night; 
(.\pril  5)  ‘xA.in  Yebrhd,  Tell  hA.sur,  Turmus  ‘i\ya;  (April  6) 
Seilun,  Sawieh,  Nablus;  (April  7)  Sebastieh,  Burqah,  ‘Ajjeh; 
(April  8)  Dothan,  YamOn,  Sile,  Ta'annuk  (Taanach);  (April  9) 
Tell  xA.bu  Qudeis,  Tell  el-Mutesellim  (Megiddo),  Tell  AbO 
Shusheh,  Tell  QeimOn,  the  Muhraqah  on  Mount  Carmel;  (April 
10)  Dr.  Dushaw  left  us,  going  on  to  Haifa,  Tell  el-Qassis,  Sheikh 
Abreik,  Seimunieh,  Yafa,  Nazareth;  (.^pril  ii)  in  Nazareth; 
(April  12)  Sefiirieh,  Tell  Bedawiyeh,  Khirbet  ROmeh,  Khirbet 
Qana,  Khirbet  Jefat,  Kaukab;  (i^pril  13)  Tumrah,  KabQl, 
DamCm,  Tell  Qisan,  Tell  Berweh,  /\kka;  (x-Xpril  14)  Khan  Iskande- 
rfineh,  by  way  of  Eiz-Zib  (Achzib)  and  Umm  el-‘Awamid;  (April 
15)  Ras  el-kA.in,  Tyre;  (.April  16)  in  Tyre;  (April  17)  Tell  Ma'shQq, 
Oabr  Hiran  (so.  Tomb  of  Hiram,  so-called),  Qana,  Tibnin; 
(.April  18)  Bar'ashit,  Qades  (Kadesh  Naphtali)  (April  19)  Mali- 
kch,  Salhah,  Kefr  Bir'im,  Sufsaf,  Safed;  (April  20)  in  Safed; 
(.April  21)  Jubb  YOsif,  Khirbet  Kerazeh,  Tell  Hhm  (Capernaum), 
'rrdighah;  (.April  22)  Tell  el-‘Oreimeh,  Mejdel,  Irbid,  Khirbet 
Quneitriyeh,  Tiberias;  (April  23)  Tiberias,  Khirbet  Kerak, 
Daganyah  (Jewish  Colony);  (.April  24)  to  Beisan;  (April  25) 
Mount  Gilboa,  Fu(iu‘,  Beit  Kad,  Jenin;  (April  26)  Qubatieh, 
Nablus;  (.April  27)  Nablus  to  Jerusalem  by  car.  In  this  trip, 
which  has  been  described  rather  fully  in  a  previous  report,  we 
found  a  good  deal  of  material,  especially  epigraphic  (to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Professor  McC'own)  and  topographical  (to  be  discussed 
b>'  the  Director).  \Ve  would  not  fail,  however,  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  courtesy  extended  to  us  by  the  French 
officials  in  Tyre  and  elsewhere.  At  Tyre  we  had  a  pleasant  visit 
with  the  French  archaeologist,  M.  Lorey,  and  inspected  the 
work  just  beginning  at  Tell  Mashucp 

Professor  McCown  paid  a  \  isit  to  Ashkclon  on  his  way 
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from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt,  May  16-17,  the  Director  paid  a 
visit  immediately  afterwards.  May  18-21.  The  Director  visited 
Ashkelon  again,  in  company  with  Professor  Pedersen,  of  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  and  Pere  Mallon,  Director  of  the 
Pontifical  (Jesuit)  School  of  Archaeology  in  Palestine,  May  30-31. 
The  day  after  the  return  he  made  a  trip  with  Professors  Dalman 
and  Pedersen,  and  Mr.  Linder,  to  some  sites  north  of  Jerusalem. 

The  academic  year  1920-21  has  seen  the  resumption  of 
excavations  after  many  years  of  interruption.  Two  campaigns 
were  carried  on  in  Ashkelon,  under  the  direction  of  Garstang  and 
Phythian-Adams.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Palestine  Explor¬ 
ation  Fund  here,  very  interesting  ruins,  of  the  Hellenistic,  Roman, 
Byzantine,  and  Arab  period  were  found  in  the  so-called  “Peace 
Field,”  while  excavations  on  the  sea-front  scarp  of  the  tell  proper 
have  revealed  stratum  after  stratum  of  debris,  from  the  third 
millennium  on  up  to  the  Crusading  period.  At  the  bottom  of  all 
were  found  a  number  of  caves  which  the  discoverers  conjecture 
reasonably  to  represent  the  first  human  abodes  on  this  site, 
from  the  neolithic  age.  The  discoveries  of  painted  potsherds, 
systematically  studied  by  Phythian-Adams,  permit  a  certain 
ceramic  index  of  Canaanite  and  Philistine  civilization  to  be  set 
up,  doing  away  with  guess-work  in  this  field.  Even  after  the 
work  of  Petrie,  Bliss,  Macalister,  and  Mackenzie,  there  was 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  exact  relation  between  the  changes  in 
ceramic  style  and  the  political  changes  in  the  land.  At  Ashkelon, 
however,  a  burned  area,  on  which  new  foundations  of  crude 
brick  are  laid,  separates  the  stratum  containing  Philistine  sherds 
from  that  with  only  Canaanite  and  Cypriote. 

Work  of  great  interest  was  also  carried  on  by  Dr.  Nahum 
Slousch  at  Tiberias.  In  two  brief  campaigns  he  found  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  which  the  local  Jewish  scholars  think  is  the  Kenistd 
d' Hammdtd  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  In  connection  with  it  he 
found  an  interesting  seven-branched  candle-stick  (mendrah) 
carved  from  marble,  some  fine  mosaics  (probably  of  Arabic  work), 
two  sarcophagi  with  Greek  inscriptions,  and  an  interesting 
Christian  Kufic  inscription  from  the  tenth  century,  etc.  During 
the  month  of  April  the  Dominicans,  under  the  direction  of  Pere 
Vincent,  disinterred  the  remains  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  of 
Neara  or  Noaran  (‘Ain  Duq)  near  Jericho.  This  synagogue, 
though  from  the  same  age  (third  century  A.D.)  as  the  syna- 
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gogues  of  Galilee  described  by  Kohl  and  Watzinger,  was  built 
of  brick  instead  of  stones,  while  the  floor  was  covered  with 
mosaics.  Several  new  memorial  inscriptions  turned  up,  besides 
a  remarkable  representation  of  the  Zodiac,  with  the  Hebrew 
names  of  the  signs  attached  to  the  graphic  representation,  and  a 
damaged  group  showing  Daniel  (with  name  attached)  in  the 
lion’s  den.  This  extraordinary  find,  to  be  published  with  colored 
plates  during  the  coming  year,  will  give  a  new  idea  of  Jewish  art 
in  the  Talmudic  period. 

During  the  summer  excavation  was  commenced  at  Caper¬ 
naum  by  Pere  Orfali,  and  at  Beisan  by  Dr.  Clarence  Fisher,  for 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.  Great  results  are  to 
be  expected  from  the  thoroughly  scientific  methods  of  Dr.  Fisher. 
The  English  will  resume  operations  at  Ashkelon,  applying  them¬ 
selves,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  Philistine  stratum.  The  Jewish 
Archaeological  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Slousch,  will 
continue  work  at  Tiberias,  and  make  some  soundings  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  will  begin  excavations  at  Megiddo  during  the 
coming  year,  resuming  the  task  where  the  Germans  laid  it  down 
prematurely,  sixteen  years  ago.  Unquestionably  it  will  be  a 
year  of  the  most  intense  interest  to  the  lover  of  archaeology 
and  the  student  of  the  Bible. 

In  May  the  Director  made  formal  application  to  the  French 
administration  in  Syria,  for  the  reservation  of  the  site  of  Tell  el- 
Qadi,  in  the  zone  subject  to  boundary  rectification  by  the  Anglo- 
French  Commission  now  at  work.  M.  Henri  Virolleaud,  Adviser 
for  Archaeology  and  Beaux-Arts  in  Syria,  responded  favorably, 
and  referred  the  matter  to  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  in 
Paris,  which  has  the  supervision  of  the  French  Archaeological 
Mission  in  Syria.  In  June  we  were  informed  that  the  Academie 
des  Inscriptions  expressed  itself  as  glad  to  grant  the  permit  to 
excavate  in  case  the  site  remained  under  Syrian  control.  If  it 
should  pass  to  Palestine,  the  reservation  will  become  merely  a 
matter  of  form,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  Anti¬ 
quities  in  Palestine  and  the  Archaeological  Advisory  Board.  If, 
under  present  conditions,  it  seems,  for  any  reason,  inadvisable 
to  undertake  so  elaborate  a  task  as  Tell  el-Qadi,  it  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  are  a  number  of  small  mounds  in  Palestine, 
whose  excavation  would  often  prove  very  important,  and  would 
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sometimes  bring  surprises.  Every  arcliaeologist  knows  that  it  is 
not  always  the  l)ig  mounds  which  repay  the  excavator  best,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  and  exjKmse  dexoled  to  them.  Many  a 
shallow  mound  conceals  an  Israelite  town  or  village,  or  a  building 
of  interest  from  Ciraeco-Roman  times.  Not  a  few  insignificant 
mounds  represent  the  site  of  a  C'anaanite  fortress  or  holy  place. 

Phe  little  mound  of  Tell  el-‘()reimeh,  on  the  Sea  of  Cfalilee, 
pro\ed  a  perfect  mine  of  interesting  Canaanite  bronzes  aiul 
ceramic  objects.  'I'he  excavation  of  the  shallow  mound  at  'Fell 
el-FTil,  less  than  an  hour  north  of  Jerusalem,  would  at  least  settle 
the  (luestion  of  the  identity  of  the  site,  probably  that  of  Gibeah 
of  Benjamin.  The  little  mound  of  Tell  Duweir,  S.  IT  of  Beit 
Jibrin,  suggested  by  Dr.  Bliss,  though  certainly  not  the  site  of 
ancient  Debir  (the  name  means  “little  monastery”),  may  be 
\  ery  interesting.  Many  an  apparently  modern  site,  now  coxered 
with  an  Arab  khirheh,  doubtless  conceals  an  ancient  \illage-- 
and  the  most  unassuming  village  of  anticiuity  sometimes  con¬ 
cealed  archaeological  treasures  when  it  fell  to  ruins. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure,  in  conclusion,  to  express  appreciation 
of  the  many  courtesies  shown  us  by  our  friends  in  Jerusalem. 
Professor  (larstang  and  Mr.  Phythian-Atlams  of  the  British 
School  of  Archaeology  have  placed  us  repeatedh'  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  them;  our  relations  under  the  cooperative  agreement 
have  been  most  pleasant,  and,  I  trust,  mutually  helpful.  Mr. 
IT  G.  H.  Mackay,  for  some  time  Ghief  Inspector  of  Antiquities, 
has  shown  us  many  courtesies,  which  we  gratefully  acknowledge. 
Miss  Woodley,  secretary  of  the  British  School,  has  been  most 
helpful  in  looking  after  the  library  in  our  absence,  and  in  assisting 
readers  and  visitors  to  the  library.  The  Dominican  Fathers, 
especially  Peu'es  Lagrange,  Dhorme,  and  Vincent,  have  been 
most  kind  and  courteous  in  every  way,  and  ha\e  gixen  us  free 
access  to  their  valuable  library.  We  have  also  had  the  most 
pleasant  relations  with  Professor  Dalman  since  his  return  to 
Palestine  in  April;  we  can  only  regret  profoundly  that  he  will  go 
back  to  Germany  in  the  autumn,  and  that  the  reopening  of  the 
German  School  will  not  be  possible  for  years.  'Fhe  clergy  and 
staff  of  St.  George’s  have  been  at  all  times  most  courteous  and 
friendly.  Mr.  Kelsey  of  the  Friends’  Mission  School  in  Ramallah 
has  shown  us  the  most  delightful  hospitality  on  many  occasions. 
Our  relations  with  the  Jewish  scholars  of  Jerusalem  ha\e  been 
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most  friendly  throughout,  as  ha\-e  also  been  our  association  with 
Arabic  scholars  and  educators.  To  the  Greek  Patriarch  and  the 
librarians  of  the  Patriarchal  Library,  Peres  Kleopas  and  Klemis, 
we  are  indebted  for  many  courtesies.  To  Mr.  Antoine  Gelat  and 
his  son  Elias,  for  many  years  our  trusted  friends  and  advisers, 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Their  valuable  counsel  and  business 
experience  ha\'e  eased  our  path  repeatedly,  and  their  friendship 
is  among  our  most  x  aliied  possessions. 

\\\  1'.  Al.HRKiHT, 

Director. 

Jerusalem, 

.'\ug.  12,  1921. 


r/f-ic'  of  property  oj  Jerusalem  School.  lit  foreground  Roman  remains  discovered 
in  clearing  ancient  subterranean  cistern. 
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Archaeological 
Institute 
of  America 


KKFUKT  OF  I'HF  CHAIRMAN  OF  I'HF  COMMFn'FF 
ON  MFSOFOl'AMIAN  ARf'HAFOI.OGV 

To  the  Council  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  Coiniiuttee  on  Meso¬ 
potamian  Archaeology  as  follows:  Acting  under  the  authority 
granted  it  by  the  Council,  the  Committee  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  elected  Ih'ofessor  James  A.  Montgomery,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  I’ennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Fdward  T.  Newell,  of  the 
Numismatic  Society  of  New  \'ork,  to  membership  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  also  reports  with  sorrow  that,  b>'  the  death  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  on  June  22,  the  Committee  lost  one  of 
its  most  energetic  and  valued  members,  and  one  whom  it  had 
hoped  to  send  to  Babylonia  during  the  present  winter. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Committee  took  measures  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  American  School  of  Archaeology 
at  Bagdad,  and  is  happy  to  report  that  the  undertaking  is  now 
on  the  eve  of  being  accomplished.  Your  committee  united  with 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental 
Research  in  Jerusalem  and  obtained  in  June  a  charter  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  name  “American 
Schools  of  Oriental  Research.”  The  members  of  your  committee 
are  mnnbered  among  the  trustees  of  this  institution.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  corporation  to  carry  on  the  School  at  Jerusalem 
and  establish  one  also  at  Bagdad.  Possibly  in  the  future  other 
schools  may  be  established  by  it  in  the  East,  if  circumstances 
call  for  them. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Schools  held 
on  September  27th,  it  was  voted  to  begin  the  School  at  Bagdad 
as  soon  as  political  conditions  in  Mesopotamia  make  it  safe  to  do 
so.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  American  Consul 
for  housing  the  School,  and  at  the  meeting  referred  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees  made  a  modest  appropriation  from  funds  especially  given  for 
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arrhaedlogical  work,  to  help  in  starting  it.  A  plan  was  also 
adopted  looking  toward  the  securing  of  annual  subscriptions 
from  the  universities  and  colleges  which  maintain  Assyriological 
Departments  and  from  indi^'iduals  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
School.  Such  subscriptions  are  now  being  secured. 

It  is  proposed  to  operate  the  School  in  connection  with  the 
School  at  Jerusalem.  When  peace  is  established  and  the  railways 
are  open,  a  professor,  accompanied  by  students,  can  go  to  Bagdad 
from  Jerusalem  for  the  part  of  the  N  ear  when  life  is  endurable  at 
Bagdad,  and  return  to  Jerusalem  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  As 
such  professors  will  differ  from  year  to  year,  it  has  been  decided 
for  the  present  for  the  sake  of  preser\dng  continuity  of  policy, 
to  appoint  a  Director,  who  shall  hold  office  from  year  to  year, 
even  though  he  remain  most  of  the  time  in  America.  The  Trus¬ 
tees  ha^T,  accordingly,  elected  the  Chairman  of  your  committee 
Director,  and  Professor  Albert  T.  Clay,  of  Yale,  as  Professor 
in  the  School.  With  this  organization  it  will  be  possible  to 
actually  begin  our  work  at  Bagdad  as  soon  as  the  political 
conditions  in  Mesopotamia  permit.  We  hope  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Prince  Feisal  as  King  of  Mesopotamia  may  rapidly 
pacif>'  the  country  and  that  Professor  C'lay  may  be  able  to  go 
out  this  winter. 

Your  committee  has  also  been  permitted  to  examine  the 
Library  bequeathed  to  the  School  by  the  late  Reverend  Dr. 
William  Hayes  Ward,  and  to  confer  with  his  executor.  The  plans 
which  we  have  adopted  are  satisfactory  to  his  executor,  who 
stands  in  readiness  to  transfer  the  library  to  us  as  soon  as  the 
School  is  established. 

Your  committee  would  request  on  behalf  of  the  Trtistees  of 
the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  that  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $1000  made  last  year  to  the  Mesopotamian  Committee  by 
the  Cotmcil,  which  is  still  unpaid,  be  paid  to  the  said  Trtistees, 
to  be  employed  as  a  fellowship  for  the  Bagdad  School,  and  that 
hereafter  the  Institute  contribute  to  the  Bagdad  School  a  like 
sum  annually  to  be  similarly  employed.  The  Institute  would 
thus  extend  to  the  work  at  Bagdad  the  same  fostering  care  that 
it  has  extended  to  the  other  schools. 

Since  the  care  of  the  undertaking  which  your  committee 
was  appointed  to  promote  has  now  been  assumed  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  and  this 
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(’()r|)()iati()ii  will  rcprrsonl  (he  inlori'sls  of  the  Institute  in  Arehae- 
ologieal  inalters  in  Mesopotamia  as  well  as  in  Palestine,  the  work 
of  the  eonnnit  tee  would  seem  to  he  aceomplished.  riieeommittee 
would  therefore  recpiesl  to  he  diseharged. 

Respect  full}'  suhmitted, 

( '.t'ORoic  A.  Parton, 

Chairman. 

Hr}!!  Mawr,  Iki. 

Nov.  12,  1921. 
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M[-:i-:rix(i  oi'  riii<:  corpor.vi'ion 


The  tii>l  mcelin^of  the  ('( (rporation  under  the  new  eluirter  M  as 
held  in  XeM'  York  C  ity  J<innar>"  28,  tit  the  Jewish  d'heologieal 
Seminary,  in  conneetion  with  the  annual  meeting  of  tlie  Soeiet>' 
of  Bihlic.d  Literature  and  Exegesis.  Reports  M'ere  presented,  and 
Trustees  and  Officers  Avere  elected  for  the  coming  year.  The 
former  tMelce  electi\'e  Trustees  were  reelected,  including  Prof, 
jnlian  IMorgenstern,  M'ho  had  ttiken  the  phice  of  the  late  Prof. 
Morris  jastrenv,  Jr.  The  former  officers  were  also  reelected. 
I'here  Mxis  discussion  of  the  pro\'ision<il  B\-Laws  offered  for 
consideration  <ind  the  criticisms  presented  Mere  referred  hack  to 
the  'rrnstees  for  further  consideration. 

In  the  cMening  of  the  same  tla>"  a  large  and  interested  .indience 
iittended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fund  for  Hildical  and  Oriental 
Research.  Prof.  \\’.  J.  Moulton  gaAe  an  account  of  the  M'ork  of 
the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research  and  Prof.  Mar>'  I. 
Husse>'  presented  her  report  as  I'ield  SecretaiM'.  There  folloMed 
illustrated  tiilks  on  archaeological  suhjects:  hy  Prof.  A.  T.  ('la\' 
on  Prospects  of  Hal)>'lonian  Archaeolog\' ;  hy  Prof,  (ieorge  A. 
Barton  on  W  eill’s  hixca\'ations  on  the  ( )phel  Hill,  Jerusalem; 
•md  h\'  Prof.  James  A.  Monlgomer\'  on  Recent  1  )isco\'eries  in 
Palestine. 

Ml-iETIXt;  OF  THE  rRFS'rFFS 

The  rruslees  lu-ld  extended  meetings  on  the  same  d<i>’  that  the 
C 'oriioration  met.  Ide\en  of  the  fifteen  d'rustees  M'ere  jiresent. 
M uch  hu^iness  M  as  trans.icted,  of  M'hich  the  folloM'ing  reiiort  gi\'es 
a  pai  tial  summ.uM’. 

d'he  folloM'ing  .ippointments  Mere  made  to  the  Staff  ol  the 
School  in  Jerusalem:  President  James  A.  Kelso  of  the  Western 
I'heologictd  Semin. ir\',  Pittsburgh,  and  Prof.  X.ithaniel  Schmidt, 
of  C'ornell  Fni\ersity,  as  Honorary  Lecturers  for  1922-23;  Prof. 
Ikuil  H.uipt,  of  Johns  Hopkins  FniNersi t>’,  as  .A.nnu.il  I^rofessor 
for  ip23  24.  Prof.  W’.  H.  Ih  Hati'h  is  the  Annual  Professor 
designate  for  i()22  23.  Mr.  Xorm.in  Mcf'lintock,  of  Pitlshurgh, 
M'as  recommended  to  Director  Alhright  for  .ittachment  to  the 
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Stalf  as  Honorary  Scholar.  Mr.  M('(  lintoik,  who  is  an  expert 
artist  in  nun'ing  pictures,  expects  to  go  to  Palestine  this  year  to 
take  pictures  of  the  native  life  there. 

The  gift  by  Mrs.  Jastrowof  Professor  Jastrow's  \'aliial)le  lil)rar\' 
was  announced,  d'his  collection  of  books  will  be  given  to  the 
proposed  School  at  Bagdad  to  fill  out  the  Whn.  Hayes  Ward 
Library  so  far  as  that  is  necessary,  the  balance  of  the  books 
going  to  the  Jenisaleni  School. 

It  had  been  originally  planned  to  raise  a  fund  to  purchase  these 
books,  but  as  this  purpose  was  obviated  by  Mrs.  Jastrow’s 
generous  gift,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  raising  a  fund  in 
memory  of  Professor  Jastrow,  the  increment  of  which  shall  be 
n.sed  for  the  libraries  of  the  School,  or  if  possibly  the  fund  reaches 
<i  sufficient  amount,  for  the  erection  of  a  Jastrow  Memorial 
Library  at  Jersiialem.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
the  ^'xecnti^’^e  Committee  and  President  Cyrus  Adler  and  Prof. 
Julian  Morgenstern.  This  committee  is  already  at  work  and  wall 
WTlcome  all  gifts,  large  and  small,  from  friends  of  the  honored 
scholar. 

Professor  Chiy  reported  that  plans  for  the  new'  School  building 
donated  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Nies  were  being  prepared 
at  the  Yale  School  of  Architecture.  These  plans  include  the 
general  layout  of  buildings  in  the  future  development  of  the 
property.  Dr.  Nies  announced  that  as  soon  as  these  plans  W'ere 
ready,  he  would  sail  to  Palestine  to  undertake  the  preliminaries 
for  l)uilding,  and  if  prospects  w'ere  favorable,  begin  the  building. 

The  erection  of  buildings  on  our  property  is  now  rendered 
possible  through  legal  action  taken  last  summer  before  the 
Palestine  Ciovernment  w'hich  finally  ga^'e  the  Corporation  legal 
title  to  the  land.  Under  the  old  Turkish  law'  the  land  had  to  be 
held  by  a  native  trustee  in  his  owm  name,  a  very  precarious  tenure. 
It  was  also  decided  to  raise  a  fund  in  memorj'  of  the  late  Prof. 
John  P.  Peters,  w'hose  loss  to  archaeolog}’  is  profoundly  felt.  The 
idea  had  been  already  appro\'ed  by  members  of  his  family,  who 
expressed  their  gratification  at  the  appropriateness  of  the  memo¬ 
rial.  The  definite  object  will  be  a  fund  bearing  his  name  to  be 
used  in  endowment  of  the  School  at  Bagdad  or  of  excavations  in 
Babylonia.  The  committee  appointed  for  this  cause  consists  of 
the  President,  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Nies  and  Prof.  A.  V.  Williams 
Jackson. 
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The  appointment  of  Director  Albright  was  renewed,  indefi¬ 
nitely.  The  Treasurer  announced  the  gift  of  $i,ooo  from  the  Zion 
Research  Foundation  for  the  search  for  manuscripts  hearing  upon 
the  Bible.  'Fhis  gift  was  gratefully  acknowledged  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Professors  Barton,  Bacon  and  Ropes  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  ways  of  using  the  fund. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  Fall  the  sum  of  $500  was  a[ipropriated  to 
Director  Albright  to  be  used  for  minor  excavations,  in  the  first 
place  for  archaeological  soundings  of  our  property,  where  interest¬ 
ing  remains  of  the  Roman  age  have  been  found,  and  secondly  for 
experimental  work  at  Tell  el-Ful  two  miles  to  the  north  of 
Jerusalem,  held  by  many  to  be  the  Biblical  Gibeah. 

As  required  by  the  By-Laws  drawings  were  made  for  the  terms 
of  the  elective  Trustees,  resulting  as  follows:  P'or  one  year, 
-Adler,  Bacon,  Jackson,  Torrey;  two  years,  Butler,  Montgomery, 
Morgenstern,  Ropes;  three  years.  Barton,  C'lay,  Newell,  Nies. 

Prof.  R.  y.  D.  Magoffin,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  the  new  President 
of  the  -Archaeological  Institute  of  -America,  becomes,  ex  officio,  a 
member  of  the  Trustees,  succeeding  Professor  Fgbert,  the  latt' 
President. 

The  Provident  Life  and  Trtist  Company  of  Philadelj)hia 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  C'orporatiou. 
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Tell  el-Ful  from  the  South;  Scene  of  Our  Excavation: 


THE  JANE  DOW  NIES  MEMORIAL  BUILDING 

Tho  Schools  liavc  taken  two  Ions  stops  forward  since  the  l)csinnins 
of  the  year.  In  other  columns  of  this  BrLi;ETiN  we  have  extracts  from 
Director  Albright’s  kdters  concenting  his  excavations  at  Tell  el-Ful.  This 
is  the  first  considerable  undertaking  of  the  kind  we  have  attempted  and 
is  a  profnise  of  our  purpose  to  fulfill  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  School 
at  Jerusalem. 

The  other  notable  event  is  the  practical  consummation  of  our  long 
cherished  hopes  for  the  erection  of  the  School’s  building  at  Jerusalem, 
ddie  gift  of  $50,000  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  and  i\Irs.  James  B.  Nies  has  been 
waiting  for  ])eac('  in  Palestine  to  be  realized.  In  the  past  winter  the 
undertaking  of  plans  was  begun,  and  the  subject  was  offered  to  the  students 
in  the  Yale  School  of  Architecture  under  the  direction  of  Dean  Meeks, 
who  gave  himself  generously  and  wholeheartedly  to  the  task.  Prizes 
were  offered  by  Dr.  Nies.  The  comiietition  was  adjudged  in  February 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  February  18  the  plans  awarded  the 
first  prize  were  unanimously  accepted.  The  successful  student  is  Mr. 
P.  K.  Isbell  of  the  Yale  School.  The  plans  were  then  referred  back  to  Dean 
Weeks,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  New  York  firm  of  Carrere  &  Hastings, 
and  he  was  appointed  Consulting  Architect.  Further  study  of  the  plans 
was  continued,  and  on  March  15  Dr.  Nies  sailed  with  them  on  the  City  of 
liahore  for  Port  Said,  and  so  to  Jerusalem.  Here  he  planned  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a  constructing  architect  and  after  a  study  of  materials  and 
prices,  upon  consultation  with  the  Trustees,  to  let  contracts  for  the  building. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Nies,  of  April  7,  from  the  School  at 
Jerusalem,  indicates  the  progress  he  has  made,  and  as  well  illustrates  the 
ease  of  communication  and  travel  which  has  rapidly  developed  in  Palestine. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  DR.  NIES 

The  railroad  to  Jerusalem  goes  first  to  Cantara.  It  leaves  Port  Said 
at  6  p.  M.,  dinner  on  train.  Arrive  Cantara  at  7  p.  m.  Wait  there  until 
ten  when  one  enters  the  cars.  At  1  a.  m.  comes  train  from  Cairo  to  which 
the  waiting  cars  are  attached  and  leaves  for  Jerusalem.  After  sunrise  we 
had  the  sea  on  the  left  passing  El  Arish,  Gaza,  Ashdod  and  other  places. 
Breakfast  on  train — and  lunch  about  eleven.  We  arrived  at  Jerusalem 
at  1.50  p.  M.,  an  hour  late  and  I  was  met  by  Albright  and  Gelat.  The 
foianer  gave  me  a  room  at  the  School  where  I  am  very  comfortable  and 
have  been  busy  securing  information  as  to  architects,  contractors,  materials 
such  as  stone,  etc.  The  best  recommended  and  no  doubt  the  ablest  archi¬ 
tect  in  Palestine  is  Frederick  Ehmann,  Architect,  now  in  Haifa  but  who 
expects  soon  to  come  to  Jerusalem  to  live  where  he  owns  a  house.  He  is 
the  same  architect  whom  Robinson  had  engaged  to  put  up  the  building 
when  Director  of  the  School.  He  has  erectecl  a  number  of  famous  build¬ 
ings  and  seemed  to  be  the  man  we  need.  So  yesterday  April  lOth,  at 
7  A.  M.,  Albright  and  I  took  plans  and  Weeks’  instructions  and  went  to 
Haifa,  via  Nazareth,  by  automobile  in  6|  hours.  We  found  Ehmann  the 
architect  easily.  He  expected  us  as  we  had  telegraphed  and  he  had  replied. 
We  spent  the  afternoon  with  him  and  believe,  with  the  plans  and  instruc¬ 
tions,  that  we  made  clear  to  him  what  we  expected  in  the  way  of  a  building. 

Next  week  the  architect  will  come  to  Jerusalem  to  see  the  site  of  the 
School.  Meanwhile  he  will  copy  the  plans  with  the  changes  proposed  and 
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Side  view  of  the  same  (the  building  t«  the  right  is  the  proposed  Library,  to  be  built  subsequently) 
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A  proposed  scheme  for  the  future  development  of  the  property.  The  building  in  the  front 
on  three  sides  of  the  court  is  the  one  to  be  immediately  built 


prepare  estimates  so  that  we  shall  know  just  where  we  stand.  We  recom¬ 
mended  Gelat  under  all  circumstances  where  the  help  of  a  contractor 
may  be  needed. 

I  may  add  that  Ehmann  was  the  Architect  for  the  Friends’  School  at 
Ramallah;  of  the  present  notable  government  house  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  of  several  school  and  many  other  private  and  public  buildings. 

OUR  EXCAVATION  AT  TELL  EL-FUL 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  management  of  the  School  at 
Jerusalem  to  undertake  some  actual  digging  in  Palestine.  A  modest  effort 
of  this  kind  has  been  launched  in  commissioning  Director  Albright  to  make 
a  trial  exploration  at  Tell  el-Ful,  a  prominent  site  three  miles  north  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  on  the  Nablus  road.  The  Director  selected  this  site  and  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  SIOOO  has  been  made  for  this  purpose. 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  March  19  reports  that  actual  digging 
had  been  begun,  and  one  day’s  digging  had  resulted  in  several  baskets  full 
of  potsherds  dating  from  the  seventh  to  the  second  century  B.  C.  Opera¬ 
tions  were  then  temporarily  suspended  by  a  quarrel — the  usual  thing  in 
such  cases — between  the  people  of  the  two  neighboring  villages,  which 
disputed  the  proprietary  rights  to  the  Tell. 

PRELIMINARY  REPORTS  ON  TELL  EL-FUL 

Director  Albright’s  preliminary  excavations  at  Tell  el-Ful  have 
begun.  Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  having  the  immediate  reports 
of  his  results,  and  we  give  the  following  extracts  from  his  letters.  Of 
course  all  these  current  reports  are  subject  to  correction  by  subsequent 
findings. 

March  19,  1922. 

We  have  so  far  dug  one  day  in  Tell  el-Ful,  March  17.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  an  altercation  arose  between  Sha’fat  and  Beit  Hannina,  the  two 
villages  interested,  and  we  put  off  the  resumption  of  the  work  until  Monday 
or  Tuesday  this  week.  Our  first  day  resulted  in  the  collection  of  six  baskets 
full  of  potsherds  and  other  small  objects  dating  from  the  seventh  to  the 
third  or  second  century  before  our  era. 

March  26,  1922. 

We  resumed  excavations  at  Tell  el-Ful  Tuesday,  March  21,  and 
continued  to  yesterday,  March  25,  five  days,  in  addition  to  our  initial 
three-fourths  of  a  da3^  Our  force  has  varied  this  week  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-five,  besides  the  “overseer,”  who  hires  the  men  and  boys,  takes 
care  of  the  tools,  and  keeps  the  other  owners  of  the  site  quiet.  As  he  owns 
a  fourth  of  the  site,  it  is  useful  to  have  him  with  us,  though  we  have  to  do 
all  the  driving  of  the  laborers.  The  first  five  days’  wages  were  twenty 
pounds  in  all.  We  can  thus  work  about  three  weeks  longer. 

We  have  dug  trenches  in  various  parts  of  the  hill-top,  and  are  now 
devoting  all  our  attention  to  the  rujm,  or  monticule  on  top,  which  is  proving 
intensely  interesting.  The  trenches  brought  to  light  foundations  of  house- 
walls,  two  wine-presses  of  different  characters,  and  two  grain-pits.  The 
depth  of  debris  was  most  irregular,  ranging  from  some  ten  cm.  a  few  rods 
out  from  the  bottom  of  the  rujm  to  as  much  as  a  metre  and  a  half  in  one 
place  just  south  of  it.  We  collected  quantities  of  potsherds,  loom-weights, 
diorite  grinders,  and  broken  Jewish  lamps  from  the  trenches,  all  belonging, 
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with  one  or  two  exceptions,  according  to  the  expert  opinion  of  Pere  Vincent, 
with  which  I  fully  agree,  to  the  period  between  the  sixth  and  the  third 
centuries.  On  top  at  various  points  we  have  found  traces  of  Byzantine 
influence — hardly  occupation — but  the  trenches  revealed  absolutely  no 
sign  of  Hellenistic  influence.  We  can  thus  state  confidently  that  there 
was  no  village  of  a  permanent  nature  on  the  tell  except  during  the  period 
of  the  restoration,  though  the  top  has  been  utilized  for  various  purposes 
from  the  pre-exilic  age  down  to  the  mediaeval  Arab  period,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

The  excavation  of  the  rujm  is  by  no  means  completed,  and  we  may 
have  some  surprises.  At  present  we  have  found  at  least  three  superim¬ 
posed  fortresses,  or  migdols,  dating  respectively  from  the  latest  Canaanite 
or  the  earliest  Israelite,  about  1300-1100  B.  C.,  the  early  kingdom,  about 
1000-800  B.  C.,  and  the  Arab  period.  In  my  next  report  I  will  be  able  to 
furnish  more  exact  information  and  photographs.  We  have  interesting 
potsherds,  walls  and  a  Kufic  coin  by  which  to  date  the  remains.  The 
glacis  of  the  first  (?)  migdol  was  six  metres  in  height,  and  resembles  very 
closely  the  glacis  of  the  late  Canaanite  wall  at  Jericho.  The  walls  from 
the  interior  of  the  second  (?)  migdol  exhibit  identically  the  same  charac¬ 
teristic  stonework  as  the  so-called  Solomonic  palace  at  Megiddo.  As  you 
see,  we  have  an  unusually  important  and  interesting  task  with  which  to 
usher  in  the  series  of  archaeological  operations  upon  which  we  hope  to 
enter.  It  is  too  early  to  attempt  to  correlate  the  archaeological  material 
with  the  literary  indications,  but  I  am  convinced  that  we  really  have 
Gibeah. 

April  2,  1922. 

As  a  result  of  a  little  more  work  and  extended  study  I  would  like  to 
make  a  number  of  corrections  in  my  report  of  a  week  ago.  To  my  great 
surprise  the  northern  terrace,  below  the  surface  of  the  tell,  proved  to 
conceal  the  pre-exilic,  and  afterwards  the  Roman  Gibeah;  the  post-exilic 
village  was  built  on  the  very  summit  as  previously  announced.  The 
highest  migdol  is  emphatically  not  Arab,  but  post-exilic,  as  shown  by  the 
potsherds  found  in  it.  The  migdol  beneath  I  would  tentatively  assign  to  i 
the  reign  of  A.sa,  and  the  migdol  below  that,  to  which  the  glacis  may  have 
belonged — this  question  can  only  be  solved  by  further  researches — pre¬ 
sumably  to  the  eleventh  century.  We  do  not  know  yet  whether  the  third 
migdol  is  the  oldest  on  the  site  or  not.  The  glacis  is  very  different  from  | 
the  glacis  of  the  late  Canaanite  wall  at  Jericho.  The  glacis  seems  to  be  j 

dated  by  the  pebble-burnished  red  bowl  fragments  found  at  its  base,  as  j 

elsewhere  at  the  lower  levels;  pebble-burnished  pottery  came  in  with  the 
Philistines  about  1150  B.  C.,  a  fact  which  points  to  an  early  Israelitic 
occupation  of  the  site,  but  hardly  favors  a  Canaanite  occupation. 

Together  with  our  final  report  on  the  excavation,  I  hope  to  give  an 
elaborate  topographical  study  of  the  district  north  of  Jerusalem,  with  a  | 
revision  of  the  published  material,  and  some  new  identifications.  Tell 
en-Nasbeh  I  would  identify  with  Beeroth,  for  reasons  to  be  given  hereafter. 

GIBEAH  OF  SAUL  AND  BENJAMIN 

By  Director  Albright 

Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  not  one  of  the  important  early  Hebrew 
sites  of  Palestine  has  yet  been  dug.  Up  to  the  present,  work  has  been  car- 
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ried  on  almost  exclusively  in  the  large  Canaanite  mounds  which  fringe  the 
fertile  plain,  hemming  in  the  uplands.  Though  not  a  single  mound  has 
been  completely  excavated,  interesting  inscriptions  and  antiquities  of  all 
kinds  have  come  to  light,  greatly  increasing  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
Palestine.  These  discoveries  are  invaluable  for  the  history  of  civilization, 
since  Palestine  commanded  the  most  important  ancient  commercial  routes, 
but  they  have  so  far  contributed  less  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Bible 
than  we  owe  to  the  finds  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  strange  neglect  of  the  old  Israelite  religious 
and  social  centres?  Why  have  archaeologists  neglected  Bethel  and  Shiloh, 
Bethlehem  and  Hebron,  Mizpeh  and  Gibeah,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other 
^ites  which  played  a  preeminent  role  in  the  history  of  Israel  and  Judah  before 
the  disruption?  In  reply  we  may  say  that  some  of  these  ancient  towns  are 
buried  beneath  the  debris  of  modern  ones,  that  some  of  them  were  unwalled, 
and  their  remains  have  therefore  been  swept  from  the  hill-top  by  the 
driving  rains  of  winter  or  removed  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  later 
villages.  Yet  there  are  a  number  left,  crowning  the  summits  of  barren 
hills,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  excavator  is  directed  by  the  name  tell, 
i.  e.  “mound,”  applied  to  them  by  the  native,  and  even  more  by  the  un¬ 
mistakable  “tell”  conformation  of  the  site.  These  unassuming  mounds 
among  the  hills  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
us,  since  they  represent  autlientic  monuments  of  the  Israelite  past.  Every 
stone  and  potsherd  they  conceal  is  hallowed  to  us  by  association  with  the 
great  names  of  the  Bible.  Wlio  can  think  of  the  tells  which  mark  ancient 
Mizpah  and  Gibeah  without  a  thrill,  as  memory  calls  up  the  shade  of 
Samuel,  and  the  heroic  figure  of  Saul?  If  Mizpeh  has  preserved  the  trace 
of  Samuel,  and  Gibeah  carved  memorials  of  Saul,  as  may  well  be  the  case, 
it  is  our  duty  to  bring  them  to  light  without  further  ado.  Even  without 
such  explicit  testimonials  of  the  past,  we  may  safely  expect  to  gain  a 
much  clearer  idea  of  Hebrew  civilization  than  was  possible  from  the 
remains  of  Canaanite  cities  so  far  investigated. 

Three  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  east  of  the  road  leading  into 
Mount  Ephraim,  is  the  mound  of  Gibeah  which  now  bears  the  name  Tell 
el-Fiil,  “Aloimd  of  the  Bean.”  Such  has  been  the  general  opinion  among 
topographers  ever  since  1858, when  Valentiner  made  this  identification.  The 
literary  evidence  is  very  strong.  Josephus  says  that  Gibeah  lay  an  hour’s 
march  (thirty  stadia)  north  of  Jerusalem;  in  another  place  he  estimates 
the  distance  at  twenty  stadia,  or  about  forty  minutes.  The  mean  of  these 
estimates  is  exactly  in  accord  with  the  distance  of  three  miles  between  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  Tell  el-Ful.  The  account  of  the  Benjamite  war  in  Judges  19-20 
furnishes  conclusive  testimony  to  the  identity  of  the  Gibeah  of  Josephus 
with  the  Gibeah  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  Levite  left  Bethlehem  to  bring 
his  mistress  with  him  to  his  home  in  Mount  Ephraim.  When  they  reached 
Jerusalem,  it  was  nearly  .sunset,  and  his  servant  wished  him  to  stop  in  the 
city.  The  Levite,  however,  objected  to  spending  the  night  in  a  heathen 
town,  and  bade  him  go  on,  saying  that  they  would  stop  either  at  Gibeah  or 
at  Ramah.  Now  both  these  towns  were  on  the  road;  Ramah  is  er-Ram, 
two  miles  north  of  Tell  el-Ffil  and  five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Since  the 
Levite  later  stopped  at  Gibeah,  it  is  obvious  that  the  latter  must  have  lain 
south  of  er-Ram,  or  approximately  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tell  el-Ftll. 
There  are  other  strong  arguments  from  the  literary  sources,  but  we  may 
refer  for  them  to  Moller’s  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Palestine 
Society,  1915,  pp.  49-53. 
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Curiously  enough,  nearly  all  those  who  have  examined  the  site,  includ¬ 
ing  Mdller  himself  and  the  surveyors  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
have  agreed  that  the  site  bears  no  remains  of  a  former  town.  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  defect  in  observation  is  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  no 
Attempt  to  dig  there  has  ever  been  made.  The  older  scholars  had  no 
conception  of  the  true  nature  of  a  tell,  and  failed  to  realize  that  many  an 
elevation  which  bears  no  ruins  whatever  on  its  surface  conceals  half  a  dozen 
superimposed  strata  of  debris  in  its  bosom.  Moller’s  failure  to  observe 
is  due  solely  to  lack  of  the  necessary  archaeological  training.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  hill  is  strewn  with  potsherds,  mostly  Jewish  or  Graeco-Roman 
in  type,  and  the  wadi  which  receives  the  drainage  of  the  eastern  slope  is 
full  of  them.  The  stones  which  must  have  projected  above  the  debris  of 
the  ancient  town  for  many  centuries  after  its  destruction  have  been  re¬ 
moved  for  use  in  the  mediaeval  fortress  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
hill,  or  in  the  Arab  castle  which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill  just  south  of 
Tell  el-Fdl  (Khirbet  es-S6ma‘).  The  cisterns  which  provided  a  supply  of 
water  for  towns  which  were  not  blessed  with  perennial  springs  are  found 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill;  some  are  doubtless  choked  with  rubbish 
and  buried  under  the  tell  itself.  Every  tell  so  far  excavated  has  contained 
cisterns.  This  disposes  of  the  argument  often  brought  forward  that  the 
place  could  not  have  had  an  adequate  water-supply- 

Most  interesting  of  all  present  indications  of  antiquity  are  the  tombs, 
a  large  number  of  which  are  found  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  Tell  el-Fdl 
and  the  Ras  el-Pmar,  the  next  hill  eastward,  which  is  connected  with 
Tell  el-Fdl  by  a  natural  bridge,  also  lined  with  tombs.  Many  of  these 
tombs  have  been  opened  by  the  peasants,  and  their  contents  sold.  Jugs 
and  bowls  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  now  in  the  museums  of  Jerusalem 
and  Germany,  show  that  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  town’s  history 
lay  in  the  period  which  witnessed  the  transition  from  Canaanite  to  Jewish 
civilization,  that  is,  between  1200  and  900  B.  C.  It  is  not  accidental  that 
this  is  precisely  the  period  during  which,  according  to  the  Bible  narrative, 
the  greatest  prosperity  of  the  city  fell.  During  the  twelfth  and  eleventh 
centuries  Gibeah  was  the  chief  city  of  Benjamin,  and  an  Israelite  outpost 
against  the  Jebusites;  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century  it  was 
the  capital  of  Saul,  founder  of  the  organized  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  capital  to  Jerusalem  by  David,  and  the  rapid  development  of 
this  city,  only  an  hour’s  walk  away,  proved  fatal  to  Gibeah’s  prosperity, 
and  we  hear  less  and  less  of  the  city  durjng  the  following  centuries.  When 
St.  Jerome  wrote,  in  the  fifth  century  A.  D.,  the  town  had  long  been  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed. 

In  excavating  Gibeah,  the  archaeologist  has  a  number  of  great  advan¬ 
tages.  There  are  no  human  habitations  on  the  hill,  and  accordingly  no 
obstacles  to  its  complete  excavation.  The  mound  is  very  shallow;  I  would 
estimate  the  average  depth  of  debris  at  a  metre  or  two.  We  may  regard 
it  therefore  as  practically  certain  that  this  debris  represents  a  period  of 
Israelite  occupation  alone,  without  a  foregoing  Canaanite  age.  The  walled 
part  of  the  city  seems  to  have  had  a  circumference  of  about  330  metres, 
or  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of 
the  hill  were  apparently  also  occupied. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  debris  which  must  be 
removed,  and  to  the  absence  of  later  occupation,  the  site  of  Gibeah  offers 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  excavation  of  a  famous  Israelite  city  with¬ 
out  expending  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  which  are  necessary  in 
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larger  moumls.  For  ten  thousand  dollars  a  large  part  of  the  site  could  be 
acquired  and  systeiuatically  dug;  much  smaller  gifts  will  make  it  possible 
to  excavate  interesting  sections  of  the  city  of  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  ASCALON 

By  Dikkctoh  Albright 

Ascalon  is  a  name  to  conjure  with.  Few  cities  in  the  Old  World  have 
had  a  more  romantic  history  than  this,  from  the  time  when  its  fleets 
according  to  Greek  trailition,  held  the  thalassocracy  of  the  eastern  Alediter- 
ranean  to  its  romantic  destruction  by  its  own  suzerain,  Saladin,  who  thus 
avoided  its  impending  captuie  by  the  Lion  Heart.  “Wallah,'’  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said,  “1  would  rather  see  my  children  iierish  than  lose 
Ascalon!” 

xVshkelon  (to  use  the  Hebiew  form)  first  comeson  thestage  of  written  his- 
toiy  with  the  wars  of  conquestwhich  thePharaohsof  the  eighteenthand  nine¬ 
teenth  Egyptian  dynasties  waged  in  Palestine.  We  learn,  however,  from  the 
recent  excavations  that  it  was  already  occupied  by  paleolithic  man,  more 
than  ten  thousand  years  .ago,  though  so  far  uo  clear  traces  of  the  following 
neolithic  have  appeareil.  During  the  long  generations  of  the  fourth  and 
third  millenniums  it  must  have  been  cajitured  again  and  again  by  raiding 
Pharaohs,  from  the  time  when  Lowi'r  h^gypt  was  the  center  of  a  flourishing 
and  civilized  state,  with  its  foci  at  Tanis  and  Sais,  down  through  the  (mu- 
pires  of  the  first,  fourth  and  sixth  dynasties  to  the  final  collapse  of  the 
Hyksos  Empire,  under  onslaughts  from  Mesopotamia  and  Upper  Egypt. 
It  submitteil  with  a  bad  grace  to  an  higyptian  governor  and  the  humiliation 
of  paying  taxes,  ami  rebelled  for  tlu'  last  recorded  time  in  the  reign  of 
Raineses  the  Great,  whose  son  Mi'rneptah  recapturetl  the  city  in  the  same 
campaign  in  which  the  name  of  Israel  appears  for  the  first  time  in  profane 
history.  A  generation  later  the  fleets  of  the  Philistines  and  their  allies 
commenced  serious  raids  on  the  Syrian  coast.  Ashkelon,  in  common 
with  the  other  towns  of  the  sea-shore,  suffered  severely  from  their  incur¬ 
sions,  and  finally  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines  about  1170  B.  G.,  after 
the  strong  arm  of  Ramoses  III  was  no  longer  stretched  out  over  the  land, 
to  cow  the  “miserable  Asiatics”  into  sulnnission,  and  to  protect  them  as 
well  from  foreign  ii-rujition. 

The  fact  that  Ascalon  was  the  only  real  se.a-port  of  Philistia  and  the 
geographical  center  of  its  pentapolis  is  enough  in  itself  to  call  up  thrilling 
visions  of  the  past.  We  see  the  swift  low  barks  of  the  Sea-peoples,  which 
the  Hebrews  called  “ships  of  Tarshish,”  or  Etruscan  barks,  approaching 
the  coast  with  rhythmic  flash  of  the  oar.  At  a  smoke-signal  the  Canaanites, 
both  townsmen  and  villagers,  flock  to  arms,  terror-stricken  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  feather-crowned  sea-kings,  just  as  the  English,  two 
thousand  years  later,  sounded  the  tocsin  at  sight  of  the  dreaded  Norsemen. 
Not  without  re.ason  did  the  priest  chant  on  holy  days,  “From  fire  and  sword, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us,”  nor  was  it  without  cause  that  the  Canaanites 
anxiously  awaited  an  oracle  of  good  omen  from  the  goddess  of  their  city, 
the  Lady  of  Ashkelon.  Hitherto  the  joint  action  of  the  Syrian  princes, 
assisted  by  the  Sardinian  mercenaries  of  Elgypt,  had  warded  off  the  flood 
from  the  north — this  time,  however,  all  resistance  was  in  vain;  before 
the  rushing  javelins  the  irregular  Canaanite  line  broke  and  fled.  In 
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the  villages  the  dark-eyed  maidens  huddled  together,  weeping  for  the 
bloody  fate  overluinging  their  brothers  and  lovers,  or,  dry-eyed,  looking 
forward  with  beating  heart  and  trembling  limb  to  the  day  when  they  should 
1)0  possessed  by  these  strange  heroes  from  the  sea,  and  become  by  them 
tlie  mothers  of  a  new  race. 

Half  a  century  later  we  find  the  Philistine  immigrants  from  Crete, 
the  Hebrew  Caphtor,  which  more  than  four  centuries  later  the  prophet 
Amos  still  knew  to  be  their  home,  firmly  established  in  the  southern  plain, 
while  their  Sicilian  allies,  whom  the  Egyptians  called  Sikel,  are  found  by 
the  Egyptian  envoy,  Wen-Amon,  in  control  of  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  Israelites  grouped  the  latter  with  the  Philistines,  who  formed 
the  dominant  element  in  the  confederacy.  About  half  way  down  the 
principal  mound  of  the  city  on  the  water-front,  the  British  excavators 


The  “Cannon”  of  Ascalon,  ancient  pillars  imbedded  in  the  wall 


have  discovered  Philistine  painted  pottery  of  the  same  type  as  that  found 
by  Alackenzie  before  the  war  in  Beth  Shemesh,  near  Samson’s  home. 

Gradually  the  Aegean  culture  of  the  Philistines  succumbed  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  adjoining  Canaanite,  Hebrew,  and  Phoenician 
civilizations,  and  their  political  autonomy,  threatened  by  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  dynasties,  as  well  as  by  the  raids 
of  the  more  warlike  among  the  kings  of  Judah,  such  as  David  and  Uzziah, 
was  taken  away  by  the  Assyrians,  who  laid  Philistia  under  tribute  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  made  it  a  province  in  the  following  seventh.  In  the 
same  century  the  Assyrian  Empire  crumbled,  as  foreseen  by  the  prophets, 
and  the  removal  of  the  frontier  garrisons  in  Cilicia  and  Commagene  opened 
the  way  for  an  invasion  of  the  hordes  of  the  Scythians,  under  their  king 
Madyas,  whose  terril)le  devastations  gave  Ezekiel  the  frame  for  his  lurid 
picture  of  Gog  and  Magog.  Ascalon  suffered  severely  from  the  Scythian 
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inundation,  as  vividly  described  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus,  but  was  saved 
perhaps  from  utter  destruction  by  a  deadly  plague,  which  smote  the 
northern  hordes,  unaccustomed  to  the  diseases  which  curse  civilization, 
with  double  force  in  the  enervating  subtropical  climate  of  Philistia.  As 
Judah  was  saved  from  an  ignominious  fall  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  by  the 
pestilence  which  decimated  the  Assyrian  army,  so  again,  though  not 
recorded  in  Scripture,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  smote  the  host  of  Ashkenaz 
and  saved  Jemsalern  from  premature  destruction  that  she  might  live  to 
fill  out  the  measure  of  her  iniquity. 

Ascalon  now  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Babylonians  and  Persians;  Alexander  entered  it  and  passed  it  as  part  of 
his  heritage  to  the  Diadochs,  first  to  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  and  next  to 
the  Syrian  Seleucids.  By  placing  itself  under  the  aegis  of  Rome  it  escaped 
falling  into  the  fanatical  hands  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  shrines  of 
Derceto  and  Dagon  escaped  the  pollution  by  which  the  patriotic  Jews 
yearned  to  revenge  the  stain  of  the  heathen  desecration  of  Yahweh’s 
temple  in  Jerusalem.  When  Hellenization  had  once  more  triumphed  in 
Judaea  on  the  accession  of  an  Idumaean  dynasty,  Ascalon  became  part  of 
Herod’s  kingdom.  Herod  beautified  the  city  with  marble  edifices,  and  the 
Herodian  age  marks  the  climax  of  the  prosperity  of  Ascalon  during  the 
Hellenistic  period:  the  foundation  of  Caesaraea  diverted  half  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  trade  from  the  southern  port,  and  the  importance  of  the  latter  gradu¬ 
ally  declined.  In  the  Byzantine  period  there  was  a  renaissance,  and 
throughout  the  Muslim  period  Ascalon  remained  the  chief  seaport  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  until  its  destruction  by  Saladin  in  the  crusading  epoch. 

The  historical  importance  of  the  city,  and  the  fact  that  its  site  is  not 
occupied  by  a  modern  town  or  village,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  ancient 
cities,  seemed  from  the  very  beginning  of  archaeological  exploration  in 
Palestine  to  lend  Ascalon  an  unusual  attractiveness  in  the  eyes  of  the 
excavator.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  place  shortly  liefore  the 
war,  Mackenzie  sent  an  enthusiastic  report  to  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  return  of  peace,  and  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day  of  progress  in  the  land  should  find  an  expedition  on  the  site 
beginning  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  remains  of  the  famous  old  city. 
The  excavators  could  not  have  been  more  happily  chosen.  In  charge  of 
the  work  is  the  distinguished  archaeologist  of  the  University  of  Liverpool, 
John  Garstang,  the  excavator  of  Meroe,  now  Director  of  the  new  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Antiquities  in  Palestine  and  head  of  the  British  School  of  Archae¬ 
ology  in  Jerusalem,  a  scholar  with  a  long  experience  of  methods  and  ma¬ 
terial,  obtained  in  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Syria.  As  a  token  of  respect  for 
his  scientific  work,  and  of  appreciation  for  his  services  to  France  during 
the  war,  he  has  recently  been  decorated  by  the  French  government.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  Garstang  is  the  gifted  young  Hellenist  and  archaeologist, 
Colonel  Phythian-Adams.  Thanks  to  the  administrative  skill  of  the 
Director,  the  first  campaign  has  been  conducted  without  friction,  and  at  a 
surprisingly  small  outlay,  considering  the  rise  in  wages  which  has  partly 
compensated  for  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  excavator’s  first  task  is  to  survey  the  ground  and  dig  trial  trenches; 
and,  before  undisturbed  ancient  strata  can  be  reached,  much  unproductive 
debris  must  often  be  removed.  Moreover,  the  autumn  season  is  confined 
within  narrow  limits  by  the  terrific  heat  of  August  in  the  coastal  plain  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  winter  rains  in  early  November 
on  the  other,  so  it  is  obvious  that  comparatively  little  can  be  expected. 
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Yet  pessimism  has  been  happily  disappointed,  and  the  initial  results  are 
most  encouraging,  promising  a  rich  harvest  of  data  and  material  bearing 
on  the  history  and  civilization  of  ancient  Palestine,  and  all  of  it  shedding 
light,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  Bible.  Here  will  be  discoveries  to  con¬ 
fute  the  sceptic  and  delight  the  scholar’s  heart,  to  extend  our  knowledge 
of  our  own  past,  and  to  illustrate  manj"  a  passage  of  Holy  Writ. 

On  the  sea-front  scarp,  Phythian-Adams  cut  a  section  through  the 
stratified  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  removing  the  debris  step  by  step, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  sequence  of  pottery.  At  the  very  bottom 
he  found  a  number  of  caves,  cut  in  the  soft  sandstone,  which  at  one  time 


Atlas  supporting  Victory 

had  served  as  human  habitations,  presumably  in  the  neolithic  age, 
when  the  Troglodytes  occupied  Gezer.  The  recovery  of  this  early  neolithic 
culture  is  reserved  for  future  operations  in  Ashkelon.  No  traces  were 
discovered  of  the  early  Canaanite  period,  before  2000  B.  C.;  in  fact  it  is 
probable,  though  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  town  was  not  founded 
until  well  along  in  the  Amorite  period  of  Palestinian  history,  about  2000 
B.  C.  The  top  of  the  caves  just  mentioned  had  fallen  in,  and  among  the 
rubbish  were  found  interesting  potsherds,  hand-moulded,  with  horizontal 
and  diagonal  red  bands  on  a  light  brown  surface,  dating  from  the  first 
part  of  the  second  millennium.  Somewhat  later  were  sherds  of  black- 
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punctured  ware,  which  in  Egypt  always  occurs  in  sites  of  the  Hyksos 
period,  so  may  be  placed  about  1700-1600  B.  C.  This  ware,  nearly  always 
associated  with  a  special  form  of  pitcher,  has  been  found  also  in  Cyprus 
and  Phoenicia,  where  the  recent  excavations  of  Contenau  at  Sidon  show 
that  it  was  common  in  the  first  part  of  the  second  millennium.  Typical 
Canaanite  pottery  of  all  varieties  also  came  to  light,  including  many 
fragments  of  Phoenician  (or  Cypriote)  pottery  with  a  white  slip,  on  which 
were  painted  “ladder”  designs  in  bistre.  Many  pieces  had  pictorial 
designs  of  various  kind — birds,  antelopes,  palmtrees,  etc.,  providing  new 
material  for  a  future  history  of  Palestinian  decorative  art. 

Some  two  metres  from  the  ground  level,  there  was  a  sudden  break 
in  the  pottery  sequence,  which  up  to  that  point  had  been  continuous,  with 
no  interruptions.  A  clearly  marked  line,  with  streaks  of  ashes,  showed 
that  the  old  Canaanite  and  Horite  Ashkelon  had  met  with  destruction, 
evidently  at  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  Above  this  line  no  more  of  the 
familiar  Canaanite  ware,  white-slip  and  painted,  appeared;  instead,  all 
was  different.  Many  sherds  of  the  characteristic  banded  ware,  with 
decoration  in  metope  style  between  the  parallel  bands,  were  found.  A 
new  type  of  handle,  pressed  closely  against  the  side  of  the  vase,  takes  the 
place  of  the  old  handle.  The  principal  decorative  motives  are  the  spiral, 
and  a  highly  conventionalized  sea-fowl,  pecking  under  its  left  wing — a 
curious  conception  which  reappears  on  multitudes  of  vases,  not  only  from 
Ashkelon,  but  also  from  Beth  Shemesh,  Gezer,  Libnah,  etc.  It  is  not  the 
least  sign  of  Mackenzie’s  perspicacity  that,  as  a  result  of  his  work  at  Beth 
Shemesh,  he  labeled  this  type  of  pottery  “Philistine.”  The  principal 
reason  for  his  certainty  in  the  matter  was  the  fact  that  he  had  worked 
in  Crete  and  Greece,  and  recognized  the  Aegean  provenance  of  the  sub- 
Mycenean  ceramics  in  question.  While  the  imported  pottery  from  the 
later  Canaanite  period  is  mostly  Eastern  Mediterranean,  coming  from 
Cyprus,  Cilicia,  and  Northern  Syria,  the  Philistine  ware  is  unmistakably 
Aegean;  the  influence  of  trade  and  commerce  had  been  replaced  by  actual 
migration  of  peoples  bringing  with  them  their  culture  and  their  crafts. 
Time  was  required  for  the  new  culture  to  fuse  successfully  with  the  old; 
a  brick  wall,  built  of  bricks  made  with  sand  and  ashes,  showed  that 
the  Philistines  at  first  were  dependent  upon  local  material  for  their 
constructions. 

In  the  sacred  precincts  were  found  architectural  fragments  and 
sculptural  disjecta  membra  in  profusion;  Christian  iconoclasm  and  the 
quarrying  operations  of  later  builders  have  left  us  few  pieces  whole,  but 
the  remains  are  so  numerous  as  to  give  the  archaeologist  hope  of  recon¬ 
structing  the  edifice  in  its  pristine  glory.  It  is  the  amusement  of  the 
excavator  during  leisure  hours  to  draw  columns,  capitals,  and  architraves 
on  cards,  and  shuffle  them  until  some  familiar  architectural  motive  appears. 
Among  the  torsos  of  statues  may  be  mentioned  a  fine  Apollo.  On ‘huge 
slabs  in  bas  relief  are  nearly  perfect  images  of  Nike,  or  Victory,  standing 
on  a  globe  borne  by  Atlas;  of  Irene,  or  Peace,  with  her  palm-branch. 
Specially  interesting  is  a  similar  figure  of  a  goddess  of  the  Isis  type,  with  a 
calathus,  or  mural  crown,  on  her  head,  and  her  infant  son  by  her  side. 
Probably  we  have  here  the  representation,  in  Hellenistic  fashion,  of  the 
Lady  of  Ascalon,  Derceto,  the  stella  maris  and  turris  eburnea  of  ancient 
Philistia,  Many  romantic  legends  were  told  of  her  and  her  youthful 
lover,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Ichthys,  thus  rendering  the  name  of  Dagon, 
male  head  of  the  Philistine  pantheon,  Dagon,  whose  name  really  refers 
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to  the  revivifying  rains  which  he  sent  down  upon  the  thirsty  earth,  was  the 
great  West-Semitic  god  of  fertility  in  the  third  millennium,  and  his  cult 
was  cherished  in  Philistia  and  Phoenicia  even  into  post-Christiah  times; 
in  Philistia  his  name  was  explained  by  a  pious  calembour  as  “the  fish-god,” 
in  Phoenicia  by  a  similar  process  as  “the  grain-god.”  In  honor  of  the 
holy  wedding  of  Derceto  and  Dagon,  representing  the  descent  of  the 
spring-rains  into  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth,  there  was  a  vernal  procession, 
which  bore  the  images  of  the  deities  and  bathed  them  in  the  sea,  a  common 
ancient  Oriental  custom.  Even  today,  with  the  persistence  of  cherished 
customs  in  the  East,  the  young  men  and  girls  of  Jora  form  in  procession 
on  a  stated  day  in  the  spring,  and  go  down  to  the  sea,  where  they  bathe 


Tyche  the  Fortunes  of  Ascalon 

unclad  together.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  however,  the  modesty  and 
chastity  of  these  fellahs  is  proverbial. 

The  most  important  finds  in  Ashkelon  belonged  to  the  Graco-Roman 
period.  Work  was  begun  during  the  first  part  of  the  excavations  at  a 
point  where  pillars  and  other  architectural  elements  were  visible  above 
ground;  from  the  figure  of  Tyche  discovered  there,  the  place  received 
the  name  “Tyche  field.”  Here  a  complex  of  buildings  from  different  dates 
was  exhumed.  The  lowest  structure  was  a  colonnade  from  the  Seleucid 
period,  of  simple,  though  respectable  construction.  In  the  early  Roman 
period  a  new  colonnade  was  erected,  cutting  across  the  older  one  at  an 
acute  angle.  The  material  of  which  the  colonnade  was  built  consisted  in 
large  part  of  imported  marble,  and  since  the  pillar  shafts  and  capitals  are 
very  large,  as  well  as  in  the  best  taste,  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
ensemble,  and  the  munificence  of  the  donor  may  be  obtained.  It  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  the  latter  was  Herod  the  Great,  who  is  known  to 
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have  lavished  wealth  upon  the  public  buildings  of  his  native  city.  At  all 
events,  the  building  belongs  to  the  first  century  B.  C.  or  the  first  A.  D. 

Let  us  return  to  mediaeval  Ascalon !  The  third  stratum  in  the  complex 
of  buildings  under  discussion  is  a  Byzantine  theater,  above  which  were 
remains  of  Arab  structures,  including  a  bakery.  In  another  section  of  the 
site  a  Byzantine  church  of  about  the  sixth  century,  later  occupied  by  the 
Arabs,  was  investigated.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
original  idea  of  the  explorers,  according  to  which  the  “Tycheion”  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  puteus  pads,  described  in  the  sixth  century  by 
Antoninus  Martyr,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  further  investigations,  and 
is  now  abandoned  by  the  excavators.  Another  erroneous  notion  which 
has  somehow  gained  currency  in  the  press  is  that  a  giant  marble  foot,  a 
metre  in  length,  evidently  belonging  to  a  Roman  emperor,  perhaps 
Augustus,  belonged  to  a  statue  of  Herod.  Even  in  Sebaste  (Samaria) 
in  the  heart  of  Herod’s  own  realm,  Herod  did  not  dare  to  erect  a  statue 
of  himself,  but  instead  raised  a  huge  marble  statue  of  the  emperor;  to  have 
usurped  the  imperial  prerogative  would  have  been  considered  tantamount 
to  rebellion,  and  Herod  was  far  too  prudent  a  politician  to  have  risked  his 
throne  for  so  trivial  an  honor. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  a  number  of  inscriptions  in  Greek,  Cufic 
and  Hebrew  were  unearthed.  By  far  the  most  interesting  is  a  square 
piece  of  marble,  commemorating  the  benevolent  friendship  {eunoia)  of  a 
Roman  centurion  of  the  famous  Fretesian  legion,  Aulus  Instuleius  Tenax. 
Since  this  legion  was  in  Palestine  during  the  Jewish  Wars,  taking  part  in 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  he  may  have  been  left  in  charge  at  Ashkelon  after 
the  great  pogrom  of  the  year  68  A.  D.,  when  the  Jewish  population  of  the 
city  was  practically  wiped  out.  Hogarth  has  called  attention  to  the  inter¬ 
esting  fact  that  our  centurion  visited  the  famous  statue  of  Memnon  at 
Thebes  at  dawn,  March  16,  65  A.  D.,  and  heard  the  “voice”  which  issued 
from  the  statue  at  this  time,  according  to  the  universal  belief  of  antiquity, 
perhaps  based  on  some  actual  phenomenon.  The  Romans  were  not  content 
with  scratching  their  names  on  the  monuments,  like  the  thoughtless 
modern  tourist,  but  must  needs  hand  down  further  details  of  their  visit 
to  an  interested  posterity,  which  forgives  the  vandalism  for  the  sake  of 
the  information  thus  conveyed. 

The  site  of  Ascalon  forms  a  semicircle  whose  diameter  is  the  sea¬ 
shore.  The  center  of  the  semicircle  is  occupied  by  a  vast  mound,  which 
conceals  the  remains  of  Philistine  antiquity.  So  far  only  a  few  cuttings 
have  been  made  in  the  edge  of  the  tell,  where  natural  scarps  facilitated  the 
operation.  The  results  of  these  cuttings  have  been  unexpectedly  great. 
At  one  point,  stratum  after  stratum  of  the  ancient  city  came  to  light,  re¬ 
vealing  the  debris  of  city  on  city  which  had  flourished  in  remotest  antiquity, 
their  prosperit}^  fed  by  the  perennial  fountains  which  irrigate  the  fertile 
gardens  and  fields  of  the  district.  About  half-way  from  the  virgin  soil 
appeared  the  remains  of  Philistine  culture,  of  handsome  painted  vessels 
which  recall  at  once  the  products  of  Cyprus  and  the  lands  of  the  Aegean 
during  the  closing  centuries  of  the  second  millennium.  Ashkelon  is  the 
first  Philistine  city  to  be  excavated,  so  we  may  safely  indulge  in  visions 
of  discoveries  which  will  dwarf  the  results  hitherto  obtained  elsewhere 
by  comparison.  We  may  not  see  disinterred  a  Minoan  palace  in  the 
style  of  Knossos  in  Crete,  but  we  certainly  will  be  rewarded  by  samples  of 
the  art  and  architecture  of  the  land  from  which  the  PhiUstines  came,  and 
possibly — who  knows — by  mural  paintings  of  the  Minoan  type  illustrating 
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the  wars  between  Philistines  and  Israelites  which  began  with  the  settlement 
of  the  Sea-peoples  in  the  country.  Nor  is  it  in  any  way  a  wild  dream  to 
hope  for  inscriptions  in  the  Mediterranean  script,  or  even  for  a  bilingufil 
in  Cretan  and  old  Phoenician  or  Hebrew.  The  Cretan  script,  with  its 
thousands  of  unread  inscriptions,  has  been  partially  deciphered  by  Sir 
Arthur  Evans  and  Sundwall,  who  has  for  the  first  time  successfully  utilized 
the  Cypriote  script,  also  of  the  Mediterranean  category,  but  employed  to 
write  the  Greek  dialect  of  ancient  Cyprus.  Our  oldest  Hebrew  inscriptions 
are  those  from  the  reign  of  Ahab,  found  in  Samaria,  and  the  Baal-Lebanon 
text,  from  Cyprus,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Hiram,  king  of  Phoenicia, 


The  circular  wall  of  the  Byzantine  Theatre 

the  contemporary  of  Solomon.  Recently,  however,  Petrie  and  Gardiner 
have  recovered  the  long  missing  link  between  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs 
and  the  Semitic  alphabetic  script  in  some  votive  inscriptions  from  Siriai, 
certainly  from  the  middle  of  the  second  millennium,  and  thus  antedating 
Moses  by  several  centuries.  Since  the  inscriptions  belonged  to  Semitic 
miners  and  metal-workers,  and  the  name  “Kenite”  means  “metal-worker,” 
it  is  very  probable  that  Jethro,  the  Kenite,  employed  the  same  script,  and 
taught  it  to  his  son-in-law,  Moses.  Interesting  vistas  open  out  before  us 
here,  and  make  the  recovery  of  Palestinian  archaeological  materia!  of  more 
interest  and  importance  than  ever  before. 
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Total . $3,362.54 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  PROGRESS  IN  PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA 


The  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  should  be 
taken  and  read  by  everyone  interested  in  the  archaeology  of  Palestine. 
We  may  here  only  refer  to  the  concise  account  of  recent  work  in  that 
land  for  the  period  July  1920-December  1921  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Garstang,  Director  of  the  British  School,  in  the  April  number  of  .the 
Statement.  The  same  number  contains  a  reprint  in  part  of  an  excellent 
article  by  Prof.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  which  appeared  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Expository  Times  on  “Thirty  Years  of  Palestine 
Exploration.” 

The  French  journal  Syrie  keeps  us  informed  of  the  forward  movements 
being  pressed  in  Syrian  archaeology.  The  works  undertaken  there,  as 
reported  in  the  volume  for  1921,  include:  (1)  Excavations  at  Tell  Nebi 
Minda  (Kadesh  of  the  Hittites  (?) ) ;  (2)  the  study  of  the  mediseval  mon¬ 
uments  at  Tortosa;  (3)  continuation  of  excavation  at  Sidon;  (4)  excava¬ 
tions  at  Tyre.  Notice  is  made  of  the  remarkable  finds  at  Byblos,  where 
in  addition  to  the  names  of  inscriptions  of  Rameses  II  and  Thothmes 
III  inscribed  vases  of  kings  Unas  and  Pepi,  V  and  VI  Dynasty,  respectively, 
have  been  discovered.  In  view  of  these  notable  finds  the  French  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  has  determined  to  undertake  further 
excavations  at  this  ancient  meeting-point  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

A  Palestine  Oriental  Society  was  founded  in  Jerusalem  through  the 
stimulus  of  Professor  Clay,  and  is  publishing  a  most  creditable  Journal, 
now  in  its  second  volume.  Director  Albright  being  one  of  the  editors.  We 
have  also  to  note  the  establishment  of  an  Arab  Academy  at  Damascus, 
which  has  begun  publishing  a  journal  (part  1,  Damascus,  1921),  La  Revue 
de  I’Academie  Arabe.. 


MEETINGS  OF  TRUSTEES 

A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  at  the  Columbia  Club,  New  York 
City,  February  18.  The  most  important  business  was  the  selection  of  the 
building  plans.  The  results  of  the  action  taken  are  given  above. 

Prof.  Max  L.  Margolis,  of  Dropsie  College,  was  appointed  Annual 
Professor  at  Jerusalem  for  1924-25. 

The  Zion  Research  Foundation  had  generously  given  the  widest 
latitude  in  the  use  of  its  gift  of  11000  for  the  discovery  of  Biblical  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  it  was  voted  to  use  part  of  this  fund  for  defraying  the  cost  of 
a  trip  which  it  is  expected  Professor  Hatch  will  make  next  winter  to  Mount 
Sinai  to  search  for  manuscripts  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine. 

Action  was  taken  in  the  matter  of  simplifying  and  combining  various 
funds  of  the  corporation.  Various  moneys  were  united  in  an  Excavation 
Fund,  which  is  to  be  used  for  excavations,  and  this  now  amounts  to  S3, 500. 

A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  at  the  Old  Colony  Club,  New 
York  City,  May  6,  and  various  matters  of  business  transacted. 

NOTES 

Prof.  R.  V.  D.  Magoffin,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Christmas  and  we  welcome  him 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  has  issued  an  inspiring  circular  letter  to  all 
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the  members  of  the  Institute,  calling  their  attention  to  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  American  research  in  archaeology.  He  says,  inter  alia:  “Funds 
for  excavations  are  especially  needed  by  all  our  Schools.  Books,  buildings, 
and  accessories  of  various  kinds  come  next.  The  Greek  and  Oriental 
Schools  just  now  need  the  most,  and  can  with  profit  use  the  money  best.  .  .  ” 
He  proceeds  boldly  to  ask  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  endowment  for  each  of 
the  five  schools  of  the  Institute.  It  is  the  new  President’s  policy  to  draw 
closer  the  bonds  between  the  Institute  and  the  Schools,  to  insist  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  Institute  and  the  several  Schools  is  mutual.  He  is 
making  a  drive  for  a  10,000  membership  of  the  Institute. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Annual  of  our  Schools  has  been  widely  and 
favorably  noticed  in  the  archaeological  journals.  Syrie,  the  handsome 
archaeological  quarterly  published  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
government  in  Syria,  speaks  of  it  thus:  “La  premier  volume,  solidement 
cartonne,  imprime  sur  beau  papier,  abondamment  illustre,  fait,  par  sa 
composition,  bien  inaugurer  de  I’avenir.”  A  double  volume  of  the  Annual 
(II  and  III)  is  now  being  edited  by  President  Moulton,  of  Bangor  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  and  is  partly  in  print. 

A  series  of  eight  lectures  were  delivered  by  Director  Albright  and 
Professor  Hinke  at  the  School  in  Jerusalem  in  November.  In  December 
the  Director  gave  a  series  of  five  lectures  and  in  January  Dr.  Hinke  a  like 
number  of  lectures.  Various  phases  of  Oriental  civilization,  history  and 
religion  were  covered.  They  were  well  attended  and  make  part  of  our 
contribution  to  the  intellectual  life  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Thayer  Fellowship  at  the  School  in  Jerusalem,  the  gift  of  the 
Archffiological  Institute,  has  been  gained  for  1922-23  by  Martin  J. 
Wyngaarden,  M.A.,  Harrison  Fellow  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  expects  to  receive  the  Doctorate  in 
Philosophy  at  the  coming  Commencement.  Mr.  Wyngaarden  received 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Washington,  Princeton  University,  and 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  will  represent  the  schools  at  the  cen¬ 
tenary  celebration  of  the  Societe  Asiatique  in  Paris  in  July.  This  cele¬ 
bration  will  coincide  with  the  centennial  of  Champollion’s  decipherment 
of  the  Rosetta  Stone. 

The  current  number  of  Art  and  Archaeology  gives  full  reports  of  a 
munificent  gift  received  by  the  School  at  Athens.  M.  Johannes  Gannadius, 
Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  Greece  and  representative  of  his  country 
at  the  Washington  Disarmament  Conference,  has  donated  to  the  School 
his  unique  Hellenic  library,  consisting  of  50,000  titles,  along  with  a  valuable 
art  collection.  The  chief  condition  of  the  gift  is  that  a  building  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  collection. 

Annual  Professor  Hinke  is  on  his  way  home,  after  a  very  profitable 
year,  and  expects  to  arrive  in  New  York  June  8. 


The  Way  House,  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities  and  the  British 
School  of  Archa  ology  and  temporarily  of  our  library  and  offices 
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A  View  of  the  Excavations  at  Tell  el-Ful. 

IN  MEMORIAM  JAMES  BUCHANAN  NIES 

In  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Buchanan  Nies,  Ph.D.,  the  American 
Schools  of  Oriental  Research  have  sustained  a  great  loss.  He  was  not  only 
one  of  their  chief  patrons,  but  his  activities  in  their  interests  were  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Dr.  Nies  was  born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  November  22,  1856.  He 
received  the  degree  of  B.A.  from  Columbia  in  1882,  M.A.  in  1887,  and 
Ph.D.  in  1888.  He  was  graduated  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary 


in  1885.  He  became  a  Priest  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  188ff, 
and  until  1907  was  active  in  various  cures. 

In  1891  he  married  Miss  Jane  Dows  Orr,  daughter  of  the  late  Alex¬ 
ander  Orr,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  who,  following  the  interests  of  her  husband, 
became  not  only  a  student  of  modern  Arabic,  but  a  patroness  of  Oriental 
research. 

Dr.  Nies  was  early  attracted  to  the  study  of  anthro'pology.  His  travels 
in  company  with  Mrs.  Nies  in  the  Orient,  in  South  America,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  gave  him  an  excellent  o})portunity  to  study  certain 
problems  at  the  sources.  The  knowledge  of  the  beliefs,  practices,  and  modes 
of  thought  of  peoples  which  he  acquired  in  this  way  prepared  him  for  the 
part  he  played  in  science.  Occasional  papers  in  this  field  of  research  were 
read  before  the  American  Anthropological  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  for  many  years. 

In  receiving  his  theological  instruction  Dr.  Nies  became  interested  in 
the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  In  more  recent  years  he  began  to  devote 
himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  a  collection  of  Sumerian  inscriptions 
which  he  had  secured  in  Bagdad,  and  which  he  subseciuently  published  in 
a  substantial  volume,  entitled  Ur  Dynastij  Tablets.  Only  a  year  ago  another 
volume  appeared,  which  had  been  written  jointly  with  Dr.  C.  E.  Keiser  of 
the  Yale  Babylonian  Seminary,  entitled  Historical,  Religious  and  Economic 
Texts  and  Antiquities.  This  monumental  volume  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  very  important  contribution  to  Assyriology.  Besides  these  volumes  of 
texts  he  read  occasional  papers  before  the  American  Oriental  Society,  of 
which  he  was  President  last  year.  Dr.  Nies  was  largely  a  self-taught  Assyr- 
iologist.  In  his  travels  and  studies  in  anthropology  he  became  acquainted 
with  primitive  habits,  which  with  his  ])eculiar  gifts  enabled  him  to  explain 
many  hitherto  difficult  words  and  phrases,  and  to  advance  his  science 
materially.  One’ of  the  ways  his  genius  especially  showed  itself  was  in 
determining  the  original  pictures  of  the  cuneiform  glypths. 

Dr.  Nies  will  always  be  remembered  as  a  great  patron  of  Oriental 
learning.  In  the  week  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  world  war,  he  made  it 
known  to  the  writer  of  this  brief  sketch  that  Mrs.  Nies  had  agreed  to 
erect  the  long-desired  building  for  the  Jerusalem  School.  Owing  to  the 
uncertainties  of  the  situation  after  the  war  had  begun,  and  before  any 
steps  had  been  taken  in  the  matter,  it  seemed  wise  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nies  to 
allow  the  matter  to  remain  in  statu  quo.  Shortly  after  peace  had  been 
declared  at  the  close  of  the  war  Mrs.  Nies  was  called  to  her  rest.  She  had 
left  the  matter  of  building  the  School  entirely  in  the  hands  of  her  husband. 
Last  autumn  after  the  title  to  the  School’s  land  in  Jerusalem  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Trustees,  Dr.  Nies  himself  took  steps  to  make  it  possible 
to  erect  the  building  which  he  desired  to  be  known  as  the  Jane  Dows  Nies 
Memorial. 

In  April  of  this  year,  although  urged  by  his  physician  to  remain  at 
home,  with  the  preliminary  plans  for  the  building  in  his  possession  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Jerusalem  to  arrange  for  a  final  draft  of  the  plans,  and  to  begin 
the  construction  of  the  edifice.  A  few  weeks  after  he  reached  Jerusalem, 
his  .disease  was  aggravated  and  he  also  was  called  to  his  rest,  June  18.  His 
body  was  brought  home  and  the  burial  services  were  held  at  Christ  Church 
and  at  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  on  July  13.  His  plans,  however, 
in  the  interests  of  the  School,  will  be  fully  realized,  for  he  has  bequeathed 
$50,000  for  the  building.  He  also  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $10,000  as  a  pub- 
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lication  fund  to  publish  researches  conducted  by  the  School.  The  residue 
of  his  estate,  after  the  decease  of  the  living  legatees,  will  be  given  to  the 
School  in  Bagdad. 

J)r.  Nies  was  one  of  the  protagonists  in  the  causes  of  the  School  of 
Jerusalem.  About  the  time  of  its  inception,  in  1900,  he  undertook  a 
laborious  campaign  to  raise  a  large  endowment  for  Palestine  exploration, 
and  while  the  eifort  was  not  successful,  except  for  a  small  sum  which  is 
now  being  applied  to  that  object,  his  enthusiasm  was  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  cause  of  the  School. 

Dr.  Nies’s  death  is  most  keeidy  felt  by  his  colleagues  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  made  all  his  friends  by  his  gentle  kindness.  His  practical 
wisdom  was  of  indispensable  value  in  our  councils.  And  the  self-effacing 
modesty  which  was  his  and  Mrs.  Nies’s  characteristic  will  be  remembered 
by  all  when  we  think  of  them  as  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  Schools. 

Albert  T.  Clay. 

DR.  NIES’S  BEQUESTS  TO  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  following  are  the  articles  of  the  will  of  Dr.  Nies  applying  to  the 
Schools : 

“Seventh: — I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  ($50,000.)  to  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research, 
Inc.,  to  be  applied  by  them  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  to  house 
the  American  School  for  Oriental  Study  and  Research,  located  at  Jerusalem, 
Palestine. 

‘Ht  is  my  specific  desire  and  wish  that  this  sum  shall  not  be  available 
until  the  aforesaid  School  shall  have  secured  a  clear  title,  in  its  own  name, 
to  the  lands  which  it  now  holds  at  Jerusalem,  and  shall  have  secured  a 
Firman  or  other  authority  from  the  Government  of  Palestine  or  its  suc- 
ces.sor  that  will  assure  to  it  the  privilege  of  continuing  its  work  in  Palestine. 
And  it  is  a  condition  of  this  bequest  that  there  be  placed  upon  the  building 
to  be  erected  as  aforesaid,  a  bronze  tablet  stating  that  the  building  has  been 
erected  by  James  B.  Nies  to  the  memory  of  Jane  Dows  Nies.  Any  ad¬ 
vances  of  money  which  shall  have  been  made  by  me  during  my  lifetime 
to  said  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  Inc.,  towards  the 
erection  of  the  building  provided  to  be  erected  at  Jerusalem  as  aforesaid  are 
to  be  deducted  from  the  Fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000.)  bequeathed  as 
aforesaid. 

“Eighth: — I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  my  Trustees  hereinafter 
named,  the  sum  of  Ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000.),  in  trust,  nevertheless, 
for  the  following  uses  and  purposes,  to  wit: — To  invest  and  re-invest  the 
same  and  to  pay  over  the  income  thereof  semi-annually  to  the  American 
Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  Inc.,  for  the  use  of  its  School  at 
Jerusalem,  Palestine,  and  to  be  applied  by  it  for  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  their  investigations  and  to  be  known  as  the  Jane  Dows  Nies 
Publication  Endowment. 

“Sixteenth: — Upon  the  decease  of  the  last  of  my  brothers  me  surviv¬ 
ing,  all  that  portion  of  my  residuary  estate  remaining  undisposed  of  after 
the  payment  of  the  legacies  above  referred  to,  I  direct  my  trustees  herein¬ 
after  named,  to  invest  and  re-invest  and  pay  over  the  income  thereof  semi¬ 
annually  to  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  Inc.,  for  the 
use  of  its  School  at  Bagdad,  Mesopotamia,  to  be  applied  by  said  School  for 
excavations  and  the  publication  of  the  results  thereof.” 
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The  Schools  are  accordingly  benefited  by  three  distinct  bequests.  Two 
of  them  can  be  immediately  realized  upon  as  soon  as  the  estate  is  settled: 
the  bequest  of  $50,000  for  the  Jane  Dows  Nies  Memorial  Buildmg,  some 
initial  contracts  for  which  had  been  led  by  Dr.  Nies  before  his  death;  and 
the  endowment  of  $10,000  for  a  Publication  Fund,  which  can  l)e  applied 
to  the  publication  of  the  Annual,  etc.  The  residuary  estate  is  left,  in 
trust,  for  the  use  of  the  Bagdad  School,  for  excavations  and  publication. 
What  the  amount  of  this  will  be  is  not  known.  While  it  will  be  long  before 
this  residuary  bequest  is  available,  the  prospect  of  it  sets  oiir  hopes  for  the 
Bagdad  School  on  a  most  solid  footing. 

Other  bequests  of  a  public  character  are:  to  Yale  University,  the  Nies 
Babylonian  Collection  and  Library  with  an  endowment  of  $50,000  for 
publication ;  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  a  collection  of  coins ;  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  $10,000  for  a  publication  fund;  and  several 
generous  bequests  to  the  Church. 

IN  MEMORIAM  HOWARD  CROSBY  BUTLER 

American  archaeology  and  our  Schools  have  indeed  been  bereaved  in 
the  space  of  a  little  over  a  year.  Jastrow,  Peters  and  Nies  have  been  called 
to  their  rest,  and  now  we  have  to  mourn  the  passing  of  that  brilliant 
gentleman  and  scholar.  Prof.  Howard  Crosby  Butler.  Dr.  Butler  generously 
accepted  service  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  newly  incorporated  Schools, 
and  we  counted  much  upon  his  counsels  in  our  scientific  work  and  practical 
undertakings.  We  had  hoped  that  he  would  be  the  liaison  for  us  between 
the  Orient  and  the  Mediterranean  civilization,  the  boundaries  of  which  are 
being  rapidly  effaced.  We  quote  briefly  some  facts  from  a  memorial  sketch 
prepared  by  his  friend  and  colleague.  Prof.  Allan  Marqiiand,  which  the 
writer  kindly  put  at  our  disposal. 

The  many  friends  of  Professor  Howard  C.  Butler  were  greatly  shocked 
to  learn  of  his  sudden  death  in  Paris  on  August  13th.  Even  yet  the 
causes  which  led  to  it  are  not  fully  known  or  understood.  When  he  left 
Princeton  in  the  early  Spring  he  was  in  perfect  health,  but  contracted 
malarial  fever  in  visiting  a  lake  near  Sardis.  Apparently  he  recovered 
from  this  and  when  late  in  July  he  parted  with  Dr.  Shear  at  Smyrna  he 
showed  no  premonitions  whatever  of  his  approaching  end.  From  Smyrna 
he  turned  his  face  homeward  via  Constantinople,  Athens,  and  Sicily.  At 
Taormina  the  malaria  recurred  and  continued  during  his  brief  stay  at 
Naples.  His  companions  tried  without  success  to  have  him  remain  with 
them  but  he  pressed  on  alone,  and  the  long  journey  to  Paris,  which  he 
reached  on  August  11,  left  him  much  exhausted.  On  the  afternoon  of  Sun¬ 
day  the  13th  he  was  removed  from  his  hotel  to  the  American  hospital  at 
Neuilly,  where  he  died  that  evening.  His  body,  placed  in  charge  of  his 
friends,  was  sent  to  his  home  at  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  buried  there. 
The  services  were  held  on  September  6th,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  he  was  the  architect.  Dean  West  made  a  brief  but  touching  address, 
and  many  of  his  friends  were  prese7it.  A  memorial  service  was  held  at  the 
Graduate  College  in  Princeton  on  October  21st. 

Dr.  Butler  was  born  at  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  1872.  Graduating  at 
Princeton  in  1892,  he  became  interested  in  architecture  and  archaeology, 
holding  positions  in  the  Schools  at  Athens  and  Rome  and  at  Columbia, 
becoming  professor  at  Princeton  in  1905.  He  was  a  notable  educator  in  his 
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departments,  but  we  may  speak  here  only  of  his  services  in  field  archaeology. 
He  organized  and  conducted  an  archaeological  expedition  to  Central  Syria 
and  the  Hauran,  having  been  inspired  by  the  publications  of  Count  Melchior 
de  Vogiie,  These  expeditions  took  place  in  1899-1900,  1904,  1909.  Mr. 
Butler  raised  the  funds,  selected  his  companions,  led  the  expedition  and 
published  from  his  own  photographs  and  drawings  the  architectural  re¬ 
mains.  His  ‘‘Architecture,  Sculpture,  Mosaic,  and  Wall  Painting  in 
Northern  Central  Syria  and  the  Djebel  Hauran”  is  a  valuable  repository 
of  information  concerning  an  important  field  of  early  Christian  architec¬ 
ture  whose  monuments  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Casts  of  doorways, 
ornamental  disks,  and  inscriptions  were  taken  and  may  be  studied  in  the 
museums  at  Princetoii  and  elsewhere. 

A  still  more  ambitious  scheme  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Butler  in  1910, 
when  he  organized  the  American  Society  for  the  Excavation  of  Sardis. 
The  work  itself  calls  for  considerable  funds  and  intelligent  management. 
The  funds  are  provided  by  a  group  of  subscribers  classified  as  founders, 
fellows,  sustaining,  and  annual  members.  The  excavations  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  under  Mr.  Butler’s  direction  by  an  able  corps  of  assistants.  The 
publication  of  the  results  will  be  embodied  in  seventeen  volumes  covering 
the  architecture,  sculpture,  inscriptions,  pottery,  terra-cottas,  coins,  gems, 
jewelry  and  other  objects.  Some  of  the  Lydian  inscriptions  and  some  of 
the  coins  have  been  already  published.  Mr.  Butler’s  first  volume  giving 
an  account  of  the  Excavations,  1910-14,  has  just  appeared  and  the  second 
volume  On  the  Temple  of  Artemis  is  already  in  page  proof. 

No  one  who  came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Butler  could  fail  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  his  gracious  manners,  but  only  those  who  accompanied  him  to 
the  East  can  fully  appreciate  his  skill  in  handling  men  and  his  personal 
bravery.  In  Syria  he  braved  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert  unsupported  by  the 
guards  usually  considered  necessary,  and  at  Sardis  when  an  insurrection 
arose  among  the  natives  and  every  one  else  ran  to  their  quarters  for  guns 
or  pistols  Mr.  Butler,  armed  only  with  a  bamboo  cane,  quelled  the  insur¬ 
rection  unassisted.  In  many  ways  at  home  and  abroad  Mr.  Butler  was  not 
only  a  decoration  but  a  pillar  of  strength.  The  vacancies  caused  by  his 
death  cannot  be  filled  by  any  one  man. 

Thus  within  the  past  summer  two  of  our  Trustees  have  given  up  their 
lives  in  foreign  service. 

THE  ZION  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION  AND  DR.  HATCH’S 
MISSION  TO  THE  NITRIAN  AND  SINAI  MONASTERIES 

Yet  another  true  friend  of  the  Schools  has  passed  away  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  Munro  Longyear,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  who  died  May  28. 
About  eighteen  months  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longyear  became  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Schools,  and  became  Contributing  Members  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  spirit  of  their  modest,  generous  support  of  our  work  was  in 
itself  an  inspiration.  Through  them  the  Zion  Research  Foundation,  of 
which  they  were  largely  the  founders,  gave  the  Schools  the  sum  of  $1000 
for  the  discovery  of  manuscripts  hearing  on  the  Bible  and  the  terms  of 
the  gift  were  later  modified  so  that  the  money  could  be  used  for  the  search 
of  ancient  manuscripts. 

This  gift  has  enabled  us  to  finance  in  part  an  important  commission 
entrusted  by  us  to  Prof.  W.  H.  P.  Hatch,  of  the  Episcopal  (Theological 
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School  at  Cainl)ri(!ge,  Mass.,  the  Aiimial  Professor  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
eiirrent  year.  The  original  plan  was  that  Dr.  tiateh  should  visit  the  Con¬ 
vent  on  Mount  Sinai  in  the  search  for  inauu.seri[)ts.  It  was  then  learned 
that  the  distinguished  British  scholar.  Prof.  J.  Kendel  JIarris,  was  plan¬ 
ning  a  trip  to  the  Orient  on  a  similar  errand,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  whereby  Dr.  Hatch  will  accompany  him  both  to  the  monasteries  in 
the  Nitrian  Desert  in  Bgypt,  one  of  the  most  notable  deiiositaries  of  ancient 
tore  in  the  Orient,  and  to  Sinai,  wlune  was  diseovcred,  to  mention  hut  one 
item,  the  priceless  Sinaitic  Codex  of  the  Creek  Bible.  1'he  sum  donated  by 
file  Zion  Eesearch  Foundatioii  has  been  d('vot(al  to  the  purchase  of  an 
am])]e  photographic  apparatus,  which  will  he  the  permanent  property  of 
the  Schools,  along  with  the  necessary  .-npplies.  Dr.  Hatch  is  now  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and,  we  understand  will  meid  Dr.  I  lands  in  Hgyjit.  We  await  with 
keen  interest  the  findings  of  this  important  mission. 

THE  SESSION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IN  JERUSALEM,  1922-23 

'I'he  School  in  Jerusalem  reopened  for  its  winter’s  work  with  the 
presence  of  Edwin  E.  N’oigt,  M.A.,  of  Yale,  J'hayer  Fellow  (re})lacing 
ifr.  W.  J.  Wyngaarden,  who  was  not  able  to  accept  the  appointment),  and 
Mr.  Francis  Cooke,  also  of  Yale,  Student.  Dr.  Edwards,  Dean  of  the  Bible 
School  of  Missouri,  is  also  attending  the  School.  The  arrival  of  Prof.  W.  H. 
P.  Hatch,  Annual  Professor,  and  Dr.  James  A.  Kelso,  President  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Annual  Lecturer,  was  expected. 

'The  Director  announces  the  following  courses  for  the  year:  The  Topog¬ 
raphy  of  Jerusalem;  The  Geography  and  Topography  of  Palestine; 
.Vi'chaeology  and  Epigraphy  of  Palestine;  Seminary  in  Selected  Problems 
of  Oriental  Research;  Selected  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  lectures  of  the  Freiich  School  of  Archaeology  (the  Dominican 
School)  and  of  the  British  School  are  open  to  our  School.  We  hope  in  the 
future  to  publish  the  programmes  of  these  Schools  in  advance. 

THE  JANE  DOWS  NIES  MEMORIAL  BUILDING 

Mr.  Ehmann,  a  distinguished  architect  of  Palestine,  has  been  retained 
as  local  adviser  on  our  building  plans.  His  revisions  will  be  sent  to 
America  for  study  and  revision  by  Professor  Meeks,  of  the  Yale  School  of 
.\rchitecture,  our  Consulting  Architect.  Meanwhile  a  quantity  of  stone, 
sand,  etc.,  ordered  by  Dr.  Nies,  has  already  been  deposited  on  our  property, 
to  the  value  of  some  $3000.  An  exact  survey  of  the  property  has  been  made 
ami  the  scheme  for  the  location  of  the  proposed  buildings  worked  out. 

THE  JASTROW  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

As  will  be  recalled,  Mrs.  Jastrow  generously  donated  Professor 
Jastrow’s  library  to  the  Schools.  About  a  third  of  the  collection  has  been 
reserved  for  the  library  of  the  proposed  Bagdad  School.  The  remainder  of 
th(v  hooks  were  shipjved  early  in  the  summer  and  arrived  safely.  The 
Director  writes  enthusiastically  of  the  great  value  of  this  accession  to  the 
Library. 

Our  friends  may  be  reminded  that  a  Memorial  Fund  has  been  started, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  he  devoted  to  the  increase  of  the  Jastrow 
collection. 


i) 


THE  EXCAVATION  AT  TELL  EL-FUL 


With  various  interruptions  the  Director  has  continued  into  the  summer 
the  digging  at  Tell  el-Ful.  The  work  is  now  completed  and  he  will  report 
in  full  later.  The  nature  of  the  excavator’s  work  and  its  problems  may  be 
observed  in  some  extracts  in  Dr.  Albright’s  current  letters. 

August  2:  “For  a  number  of  reasons  I  wished  to  work  on  the  Tell 
during  the  summer  and  alone.  In  the  first  place  conditions  are  climatically 
at  their  worst  during  midsummer.  Tell  el-Ful  is  so  high  (2700  feet)  that 
it  usually  has  a  breeze,  though  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  very  hot. 
Lately,  however,  we  have  had  a  west  wind  almost  constantly,  blowing  a 
perfect  gale  much  of  the  time,  enveloping  us  with  dust  and  burning  our 
faces.  In  the  second,  I  want  to  get  fully  acquainted  with  our  fellah  labor, 
without  interference  or  interruption.  I  spend  my  whole  time  during 
working  hours  with  the  men,  watching  all  operations  and  making  sure  that 
nothing  escapes  being  recorded.  I  never  sit  down,  but  spend  every  minute 
with  the  laborers,  either  on  the  rujm  or  below  it.  When  necessary  I  fall 
to  with  a  pick  myself.” 

August  16:  “Our  work  will  soon  approach  its  end.  I  have  had  a 
comparatively  large  force,  over  fifty  men  and  boys.  The  larger  number  can 
be  handled,  I  find,  as  easily  as  the  smaller,  since  the  area  is  compact  and 
much  time  is  saved  thereby.  We  have  entirely  cleared  away  the  later 
fortress,  and  have  cleared  out  the  middle  one,  which  exhibits  a  partial 
restoration.  We  are  now  laying  bare  the  foundations  of  the  middle  fortress 
and  tracing  the  walls  of  the  lower  one  as  far  as  possible  without  tearing 
down  the  middle  one.  The  upper  fortress  was  comparatively  easy  to  dis¬ 
tinguish,  since  it  was  built  after  the  complete  destruction  of  the  middle 
one  by  fire,  and  shows  a  marked  difference  in  the  style  of  masonry.  The 
middle  one  represents  two  partial  restorations  of  the  early  structure,  one 
being  more  complete  than  the  other.  Quantities  of  throwing  stones,  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  debris  of  the  early  and  the  middle  fortress,  as  well  as 
around  the  outer  edge  of  the  revetment,  show  that  the  early  one  was 
destroyed  by  a  hostile  attack,  and  indicate  that  the  burned  fortress  was 
subjected  to  the  same  fate.” 

September  5:  “On  September  2  I  brought  operations  at  Tell  el-Ful 
temporarily  to  a  close,  though  some  more  work  must  be  done  there.  I  shall 
wait  for  some  time,  until  the  rent  has  been  fixed,  and  then,  if  there  is 
enough  left  over,  I  shall  dig  a  few  days  more.  I  would  like  to  dig  also  in 
the  tombs,  but  that  must  wait  for  a  time.  In  my  letter  of  August  16  I 
gave  a  tentative  account  of  the  outstanding  results  so  far  attained.  On 
August  26  I  wrote  that  the  difficulties  had  been  largely  removed  by  further 
work,  and  that  we  had  reached  the  rock  inside  the  fortress  at  one  point. 
The  last  week’s  work,  in  which  I  reached  the  rock  at  a  number  of  other 
points,  and  cleared  out  one  room  entirely  down  to  the  rock,  proved  unex¬ 
pectedly  important,  and  brought  a  complete  synthesis,  which  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  demonstrating  to  a  number  of  archaeologists. 

“The  fortress  of  Gibeah  presents  an  exceedingly  interesting  study  in 
architectural  stratification.  First  comes  a  fortress  built  of  massive  stone 
blocks,  rudely  shaped.  The  pottery  resembles  late  Canaanite  rather  closely, 
but  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  later  date.  This  fortress  was  completely 
destroyed  by  a  fire,  which  is  indicated  by  a  layer  of  ashes  about  ten  centi¬ 
meters  in  thickness,  between  a  meter  and  a  meter  and  a  half  above  the 
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rock.  I  have  found  this  stratum  of  ashes  at  seven  different  points.  Just 
above  it  are  everywhere  the  foundations  of  the  second  fortress.  The  second 
fortress  was  the  most  elaborate  and  important  of  all,  as  well  as  being 
somewhat  larger  than  the  later  ones.  It  vas  defended  by  a  glacis  and  a 
massive  outer  wall  about  two  meters  thick.  Among  interesting  architec¬ 
tural  details  are  a  remarkal)le  series  of  niches  in  the  wall,  and  a  massive 
stone  staircase,  preserved  for  three  steps.  The  pottery  is  characteristic  of 
Ihe  early  iron  age,  and  contains  numerous  painted  pieces,  as  well  as  some 
interesting  incised  fragments.  A  piece  of  an  iron  plowshare  is  the  counter¬ 
part  to  a  bronze  arrow-head  found  in  the  first  stratum.  The  second  fortress 
was  partly  ruined  and  restored  thereafter  (2B).  The  third  fortress,  built 
on  the  ruins  of  the  second,  is  characterized  by  a  series  of  stone  piers  of  a 
type  common  in  the  Jewish  monarchy,  and  reminding  one  of  the  masonry 
of  Ahab’s  palace  in  Samaria,  though  naturally  much  rougher.  This  fortress 
was  also  destroyed  and  restored  once  (3B).  3B  was  then  completely 
destroyed  after  a  short  siege,  indicated  by  numerous  throwing  stones  and 
human  skulls.  Traces  of  the  violent  conflagration  in  which  it  perished 
were  abundant.  Finally,  after  the  lapse  of  a  period  of  time,  a  new  fortress 
was  erected  on  the  little  mound,  showing  both  in  its  foundations  and  in  its 
mode  of  architecture  a  complete  break  with  the  past.  Late  Jewish  and 
Seleucid  sherds  showed  that  it  belongs  to  the  Maccabaean  period,  a  con¬ 
clusion  supported  by  the  rude  and  wholly  un-IIellenistic  masonry.  Before 
this  fortress  had  been  destroyed,  but  after  it  had  ceased  to  have  any  military 
importance,  houses  were  built  around  the  base  of  the  glacis,  and  grain-pits 
were  dug.  One  large  grain-pit  or  silo,  nearly  five  meters  long  and  two 
meters  deep,  was  found  in  the  excavations  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
glacis.  When  the  large  stone  was  raised  from  its  mouth,  it  proved  to  be 
entirely  empty,  except  for  a  small  amount  of  debris  and  four  baskets  of 
sherds,  almost  exclusively  Seleucid.  No  pieces  were  later,  and  only  three 
or  four  were  earlier. 

^'These  seven  periods  of  building  between  1200  B.  C.  and  70  A.  D., 
make  our  mound  a  most  interesting  archaeological  study.  Owing  to  the 
comparatively  small  interval  of  time  represented  by  the  first  three  fortresses, 
to  the  frequency  with  which  Gibeah  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  to  the 
pottery  sequences,  I  think  they  can  all  be  identified  with  fortresses  men¬ 
tioned  or  indicated  in  Holy  Writ.  The  first,  burned  fortress  may  be 
identified  certainly  with  the  hold  of  Gibeah,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
fhe  civil  war  between  Israel  and  Benjamin  (Jud.  20:40). 

“The  second  fortress,  the  most  elaborate  of  all,  almost  certainly  dates 
from  the  time  of  Saul.  Among  the  finds  were  fragments  of  bronze  trinkets 
and  an  imported  potsherd.  It  was  partially  restored  after  the  collapse  of 
the  massive  stone  staircase,  but  then  fell  to  ruin,  evidently  after  the  rise  of 
the  Havidic  kingdom. 

“The  third  fortress  belongs  to  the  Jewish  royal  period.  Its  pottery 
resembles  closely  that  of  Hielite  Jericho.  I  would  ascribe  its  foundation  to 
.'\sa  (1  Kings  15:22),  but  the  combination  depends  upon  the  correctness 
of  the  identification  of  klizpah  Avith  Nebi  Samwil,  for  which  strong  new 
evidence  will  lie  adduced  in  the  final  publication.  It  Avas  partlv  destroyed 
during  tlie  civil  Avars  of  the  ninth  and  eighth  century,  and  hastily  restored. 
The  restored  fortress  Avas  burned  by  a  hostile  army,  perhaps  that  of  the 
Syro-Ephraimitic  coalition,  since  Sennacherib  advanced  from  the  southAvest. 
A  full  discussion  of  the  facts  and  the  probabilities  will  be  given  in  the 
Annual.’’ 
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A  NEW  CHRONOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
PALESTINIAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 


(The  following  scheme  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  representatives  of  the 
three  archaeological  Schools  in  Jerusalem.) 

I.  STONE  AGE 

i.  Paleolithic 

ii.  Neolithic 


11.  BRONZE  AGE 

to  2000  B.  C. 

2000—1600  B.  C. 

1600—1200  B.  C. 

1200—  600  B.  C. 

600—  100  B.  C. 

iii.  Late  Palestinian  *  B.  C.  100 —  636  A.  D. 

IV.  MODERN 

i.  Early  Arab  636 — 1100  A.  D. 

ii.  Middle  Arab  1100 — 1500  A.  D. 

iii.  Late  Arab  1500 — 

Adopted  Jerusalem,  July  14,  1922 

(Signed)  John  Garstano 
Louis  Vincent 
W.  F.  Albright 
W.  J.  Phythian-Adams 


i.  Early  Canaanite 

ii.  Middle  Canaanite 

iii.  Late  Canaanite 

HI.  IRON  AGE 

i.  Early  Palestinian 

li.  Middle  Palestinian  * 


a.  Philistine 

b.  Israelite 

a.  Jewish 

b.  Hellenistic 

a.  Roman 

b.  Byzantine 


*  This  nomenclature  is  adopted  only  for  convenience  and  consistency.  In  prac¬ 
tise,  following  Professor  Fisher’s  suggestion,  the  terms  “Hellenistic,  300-100  B.  C. ; 
Roman,  100  B.  C.-350  A.  D. ;  Byzantine,  350-636  A.  D.”  will  naturally  be  employed 
(W.  F,  A.). 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  PROGRESS  IN  PALESTINE 

Director  Albright  reports  as  follows: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Advisory  Board  J uly  29,  a  number 
of  very  interesting  archaeological  items  were  reported  by  the  Director  of 
Antiquities.  A  permit  has  been  granted  to  a  group  of  Danish  scholars, 
headed  by  Aage  Schmidt,  to  excavate  at  Seilun,  ancient  Shiloh.  It  is 
understood  that  these  scholars  are  now  on  their  way  to  Palestine.  The 
Department  of  Antiquities  will  carry  on  excavations  during  September 
and  October  in  a  group  of  tombs  on  Carmel,  at  Caesarea,  and  especially 
at  the  site  of  ancient  Dor,  modern  Tanturah.  The  money  for  these  trial 
operations  is  given  by  a  wealthy  antiquity  dealer  in  Haifa,  Aziz  Hayyat. 
The  British  School  will  further  conduct  work,  under  Phythian-Adams,  at 
a  number  of  mounds  in  the  Plain  of  Akka,  including  the  supposed  site  of 
Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  and  at  Gaza.  All  these  undertakings  are  in  the 
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nature  of  soundings  both  for  the  determination  of  future  sites  for  work 
and  for  the  recovery  of  pottery  series. 

With  the  approval  of  the  High  Commissioner  of  Palestine  “an  organ¬ 
ized  effort  is  to  be  made  to  excavate  and  lay  open  to  the  world  the  historic 
City  of  David  on  Mount  Ophel.”  An  invitation  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
undertaking  was  addressed  to  our  School  in  Jerusalem.  Dnfortunately, 
for  obvious  financial  reasons,  we  were  not  able  to  embrace  the  opportunity. 
The  offer  reveals  one  of  the  many  brilliant  opportunities  that  lie  before 
American  arcbaeology,  if  only  American  money  is  forthcoming. 

NOTES 

Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  represented  the  Schools  at  the  Cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  Societe  Asiatique,  celebrated  in  Paris  in  July. 

Professor  Dalman  has  been  succeeded  as  head  of  the  German  School 
in  Jerusalem  by  Professor  .A.lt. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Schools,  Professor  George  A.  Barton, 
having  become  Professor  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  now  to  be 
addressed  at  3725  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

A  letter  from  Professor  Hatch  reports  that  he  has  reached  Jerusalem 
and  expected  to  join  Prof.  Rendel  Harris  in  Egypt  about  November  1st. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  MANAGING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS  OF  ORIENTAL  RESEARCH 

To  the  Council  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 

Gentlemen: 

A  year  of  growth  and  promise  has  been  clouded  by  the  removal  by 
death  from  our  Board  of  Trustees  of  two  eminent  men,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Nies  and  Professor  Butler.  Both  died  on  the  field  of  duty,  carried 
off  by  the  aggravation  of  disease  through  their  conscientious  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  archaeology.  Dr.  Nies  was  engaged  in  starting  the 
work  on  the  school  building  which  he  had  arranged  to  erect  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  memory  of  IMrs.  Nies,  and  this  will  remain  also  a  monument 
to  his  own  self-sacrifice.  Our  sorrow  is  inadequately  expressed  in  the 
following  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Trustees  on  November  11: 

Resolution  in  Memory  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nies: 

That  the  Trustees  of  the  .\merican  Schools  of  Oriental  iq^search  put  on  record 
their  sense  of  grief  and  sense  of  great  loss  at  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  B. 
Nies. 

As  a  member  of  the  Management  of  the  Schools  his  counsels  were  invaluable. 
His  generosity  to  our  cause,  constantly  e.xhibited,  has  its  permanent  monuments 
in  his  munificent  bequests  to  the  School  for  which  we  hereby  record  our  deep 
gratitude. 

And  we  have  lost  a  friend  and  comrade  whose  personality  knit  us  to  him  by  the 
cords  of  affection  and  admiration. 

That  a  copy  of  this  minute  be  sent  to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Resolution  in  Memory  of  Professor  Butler: 

That  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Schoolsof  Oriental  Research  record  the  sense 
of  grief  they  so  deeply  feel  in  the  loss  sustained  in  the  death  of  Professor  Howard 
Crosb>  Butler  of  Princeton  University. 

Professor  Butler’s  wide  acquaintance  in  the  Near  East,  and  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  general  field  of  archaeological  research  made  his  counsel  of 
inestimable  advantage.  He  was  a  man  in  everj  sense  of  the  word,  and  his  place 
will  not  be  filled. 

That  a  copy  of  this  record  be  sent  to  the  Faculty  of  Princeton  University. 
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INNER  ORGANIZATION 


The  Board  of  Trustees  has  held  four  meetings  since  the  last  general 
meeting  of  the  Institute.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  held  in  Christmas  Week  in  New  York,  the  Trustees  appointed 
under  the  charter  were  elected  to  continue  in  their  positions,  and  the 
officers  were  reappointed. 

We  have  held  our  own  in  the  list  of  Contributing  Institutions,  and 
have  done  well  in  keeping  up  the  number  of  Patrons,  but  the  latter 
list  is  more  precarious  by  reason  of  death  and  withdrawal.  A  gift 
of  $1000  from  Miss  Juliana  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  enabled  us  to 
finance  our  first  small  excavation  in  Palestine.  And  an  appropriation 
of  $1000  from  the  Zion  Research  Foundation,  secured  through  the 
interest  of  Mr.  John  M.  Longyear  (whose  death  last  May  we  have  to 
mourn),  Mrs.  Longyear,  and  Mr.  Allan  A.  Beauchamp,  has  allowed 
us  to  entrust  Professor  Hatch  with  an  important  mission  for  the  search 
of  manuscripts  in  the  Orient.  There  has  been  a  gratifying  increase 
in  the  number  of  applicants  for  the  Thayer  Fellowship,  three  excellent 
students  having  entered  the  competition  last  Spring. 

Our  hitherto  occasional  Bulletin  is  now  being  issued  quarterly, 
and  serves  to  keep  our  friends  in  touch  with  our  work.  Prof.  Mary  I. 
Hussey  is  gratuitously  giving  her  most  useful  services  as  Secretary  of 
the  Biblical  and  Oriental  Research  Fund,  and  has  been  successful  in 
making  our  work  known  and  obtaining  some  permanent  subscribers. 
This  fund  is  applied  to  extension  work,  apart  from  the  expenses  of  the 
Schools. 

THE  SCHOOL  IN  JERUSALEM 

Director  Albright  has  continued  his  faithful  and  able  ^labors  as 
Director  of  the  School.  In  addition  to  the  manifold  duties  of  admin¬ 
istration,  in  which,  in  the  day  of  small  things,  he  is  almost  single- 
handed,  he  has  shown  his  ability  as  an  archaeological  student  both 
in  his  practical  works  and  in  his  writings,  and  has  taken  full  part  in 
the  eager  intellectual  life  which  has  grown  up  in  Jerusalem  since  the 
war.  He  has  been  asked  by  the  committee  for  the  organization  of 
the  University  of  Jerusalem  to  serve  as  professor  of  Egyptology. 
Offer  of  a  similar  post  in  the  University  has  been  made  to  Professor 
Margolis,  who  will  go  to  Jerusalem  as  Annual  Professor  two  years 
hence.  The  report  of  Dr.  Albright  on  the  School’s  activities  is 
presented  along  with  this. 
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In  the  past  year  there  was  but  one  regular  student,  the  Fellow, 
W.  E.  Staples,  M.  A.,  of  Toronto  University.  For  the  year  just 
beginning  there  are  three  full  students  from  America  in  attendance, 
with  others  in  prospect. 

As  Dr.  Albright’s  report  shows,  there  has  been  a  most  gratifying 
accession  of  valuable  books  to  the  Library  through  gifts  of  institutions 
and  individuals.  These  are  a  welcome  addition  to  the  books  which 
our  necessarily  small  appropriation  can  provide  for  the  purpose. 
We  have  a  particular  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  Library,  because 
our  terms  with  the  British  School  lay  upon  us  the  charge  of  main¬ 
taining  an  adequate  library. 

Mrs.  Jastrow  generously  donated  Professor  Jastrow’s  library  to  the 
Schools,  and  the  share  of  them,  several  hundreds  in  number,  which 
were  to  be  assigned  to  Jerusalem,  arrived  there  in  the  summer  and 
proved  a  most  welcome  addition.  We  have  started  a  library  fund  in 
memory  of  Professor  Jastrow.  It  now  amounts  to  about  $1200. 
Professor  Ropes  undertook  the  enterprise  of  sending  a  circular  letter  to 
a  large  number  of  people  asking  for  gifts  of  suitable  books,  and  this 
has  met  with  gratifying  response. 

Professor  W.  J.  Hinke  served  us  effectively  as  Annual  Professor  for 
the  year.  We  owe  much  to  the  willingness  of  our  faculty  and  students 
in  suffering  patiently  the  cramped  quarters  of  the  School,  a  condition 
which  will  last  until  the  new  building  is  erected. 

THE  EXCAVATION  AT  TELL-EL-EUL 

Two  new  steps  were  taken  in  the  past  year,  which  are  a  promise  of 
forward  work  for  the  future.  Dr.  Albright  recommended  that  he  be 
authorized  to  make  excavations  at  Tell-el-Ful,  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  Gibeah  of  Saul,  and  we  were  able  to  finance  this  enterprise 
through  Miss  Wood’s  gift  of  $1000.  Due  to  the  usual  quarrels  with 
and  among  the  small  local  proprietors,  this  work  lasted  through 
several  months.  Occasional  reports  from  Dr.  Albright  have  appeared 
in  the  Bulletin,  and  his  full  report  should  appear  in  the  Annual  of 
next  year. 


THE  JANE  DOWS  NIES  MEMORIAL  BUILDING 

Our  Other  advance  is  in  the  practical  developments  of  the  proposed 
School  building  on  our  large  lot  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem.  We 
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were  busy  last  winter  in  preparing  plans  for  the  Memorial  building 
which  Dr.  Nies  had  offered  to  the  School  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Nies. 
The  supervision  of  these  plans  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dean  Meeks, 
of  the  Yale  School  of  Architecture.  (Reproduction  of  them  appeared 
in  Bulletin  No.  6.)  Wlien  the  plans  so  prepared  were  adopted  by 
the  Trustees,  Dr.  Nies  proceeded  with  them  to  Jerusalem,  sailing 
in  March.  He  planned  to  obtain  the  necessary  revisions  from  a  local 
architect  and  to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  starting  the  work  of  construc¬ 
tion.  His  plans  were  brought  to  a  termination,  temporarily,  by  his 
death  on  June  18.  But  he  had  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Ehmann, 
a  distinguished  Palestinian  architect,  and  had  contracted  for  some 
building  supplies,  which  have  been  delivered.  Accordingly  the  work 
may  be  said  to  be  under  way.  Delay  is  necessarily  caused  by  the 
legal  settlement  of  Dr.  Nies’s  estate,  but  the  interim  can  be  profitably 
used  in  further  digestion  and  revision  of  our  plans. 

A  MISSION  IN  SEARCH  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 

Yet  another  forward  step  was  taken  in  prospect  in  the  past  year. 
With  the  donation  of  the  Zion  Research  Foundation  we  were  able  to 
commission  Professor  Hatch,  the  Annual  Professor  for  1922-23 
to  search  for  manuscripts  in  the  monasteries  of  the  Orient.  For 
this  purpose  we  provided  him  with  a  photostat  apparatus,  which 
with  supplies  cost  nearly  $1000.  Dr.  Hatch  has  made  arrangements 
to  accompany  Prof.  J.  Rendel  Harris  to  the  famous  monasteries  of  the 
Nitrian  Desert  and  Sinai.  The  results  should  prove  of  value  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  Mediterranean  civilization,  in  both  philolog¬ 
ical  and  theological  fields. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS 

Statement  made  above  show  that  we  are  constantly  enlarging  our 
fields  of  enterprise  and  are  bravely  trying  to  meet  the  opportunities 
that  present  themselves.  We  have  no  doubt  that  means  will  be  found 
and  friends  raised  up  to  aid  us.  But  the  duty  lies  upon  the  Trustees 
to  keep  our  needs  before  the  eyes  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  public. 
A  living  institution  is  a  growing  one,  and  growth  means  increase  of 
activities,  and  this  requires,  economically,  increase  of  funds.  We 
have  been  able  to  do  as  well  as  we  have  done,  on  our  small  budget, 
because  of  our  economical  housekeeping  in  Jerusalem.  The  new 
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building,  when  entered  upon,  will  entail  a  much  greater  running  cost, 
for  which  we  should  have  endowment.  We  require  at  once  more 
money  for  increasing  the  stipends  of  the  Annual  Professors  and  the 
Fellow,  and  as  well  scholarships  for  assisting  worthy  students,  for  the 
travel  cost  to  Palestine  alone  is  a  large  item  in  the  student’s  budget. 
There  should  be  funds  for  exploration  and  at  least  occasional  minor 
excavations.  The  proposed  Nies  building  does  not  fill  all  our  needs, 
we  shall  still  miss  a  proper  library  building,  and  some  friend  might 
see  in  our  need  an  opportunity  for  a  gift  or  a  memorial. 

Our  budget  for  the  past  year,  as  determined  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
was  only  $6100.  A  bequest  of  $10,000  made  by  Dr.  Nies  for  a 
Publication  Fund,  will  enable  us  to  meet  in  part  the  expenses  of  our 
Annual  and  this  will  be  a  relief  to  our  budget. 

THE  SCHOOL  IN  BAGDAD 

For  the  affairs  of  the  proposed  School  in  Bagdad  I  refer  to  the 
accompanying  report  of  the  Director,  Professor  Barton.  I  may  only 
note  here  that  its  future  seems  to  be  assured  by  the  generous 
bequest  of  Dr.  Nies,  which  gives  to  it  ultimately  the  whole  of  his 
residuary  estate.  We  have  also  started  a  Fund  in  memory  of  Dr. 
John  P.  Peters,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  Mesopotamian 
research.  Something  more  than  $500  has  been  received. 

For  the  Managing  Committee, 

James  A.  Montgomery, 
Chairman,  and  President  of  the 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research. 

November  1,  1922 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
MESOPOTAMIAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research  and  the 
Council  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 

Gentlemen: 

As  Director  of  the  American  School  of  Mesopotamian  Archaeology 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  report.  Although  encouraging 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  securing  equipment  and 
support  for  the  school  at  Bagdad,  disturbed  political  conditions  in  the 
near  East  have,  I  regret  to  say,  made  it  unwise  as  yet  to  open  the 
School.  The  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Iraq  under  British 
protection  seems,  however,  to  be  bringing  tranquillity  to  that  part  of 
Asia,  and  we  look  with  some  confidence  to  the  autumn  of  1923  as  a 
time  when  it  may  be  possible  to  begin  operations. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington  and  the  American  consulate 
at  Bagdad  have  manifested  a  friendly  interest  in  our  enterprise  and 
stand  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  us. 

When  the  School  opens  we  hope  to  make  it  a  centre  not  only  for 
the  study  of  Mesopotamian  archaeology  and  the  languages  of  ancient 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  but  of  research  into  Jewish  antiquities  and 
mediaeval  Jewish  writings,  the  remains  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Bagdad  and  vicinity.  In  addition  opportunities  will  be  afforded  for 
study  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  that  region  and  of  Arabic  dialects  and 
customs. 

During  the  year  Mrs.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.  presented  to  the  American 
Schools  of  Oriental  Research  the  scientific  library  of  her  late  lamented 
husband.  Of  these  books  250  volumes  relating  to  Assyriology  and 
Jewish  learning  have  been  reserved  for  the  school  at  Bagdad  and  are 
packed  ready  for  shipment.  The  Assyriological  works  supply  gaps 
in  the  library  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  late  Reverend  William  Hayes 
Ward  and  the  whole  form  an  excellent  nucleus  of  a  good  working 
library.  As  soon  as  the  way  is  opened  these  volumes  will  be  sent  to 
Bagdad. 

The  enlightened  government  of  Feisal,  Emir  of  Iraq,  plans  the 
establishement  of  a  large  university  at  Bagdad  in  which  not  only 
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Moslem  learning,  but  also  modern  sciences  shall  be  taught.  Land 
has  been  set  apart  near  Bagdad  on  which  to  erect  the  buildings  of  such 
a  university.  Application  is  being  made  for  a  grant  of  land  in  proxim¬ 
ity  to  that  set  apart  for  the  university  on  which  a  building  may  be 
erected  for  the  American  School  of  Mesopotamian  Archaeology. 
There  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  belief  that  this  request  will  be 
granted. 

Meantime  it  is  necessary  to  make  renewed  efforts  to  secure  adequate 
support  for  the  School.  There  is  no  more  fascinating  field  than 
Babylonia  for  archaeological  research.  Here  were  the  beginnings 
of  civilization.  Hundreds  of  mounds  are  scattered  over  the  country 
covering  the  remains  of  cities  the  very  names  of  which  have  been 
forgotten — cities  many  of  which  perished  five  thousand  years  ago. 

Americans  should  have  an  honorable  part  in  the  excavation  of  these 
buried  cities  which  conceal  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important 
epochs  in  the  development  of  mankind.  William  James  once  said 
“you  cannot  turn  up  the  gas  quickly  enough  to  see  the  dark,”  but 
could  we  fully  explore  Babylonia  the  dark  which  lies  back  of  the  life 
of  civilized  man  would  almost  be  visible. 

Emir  Feisal  has  promulgated  an  enlightened  antiquities  law,  one  of 
the  conditions  of  which  is  that  half  of  the  antiquities  found  shall  be 
retained  in  Iraq.  A  fine  museum  is  to  be  established  at  Bagdad,  and 
our  School  there  will  become  the  centre  for  the  study  of  these  antiqui¬ 
ties  by  Western  students.  Our  most  pressing  need  is  an  income  of 
$5000  a  year  to  send  out  each  year  an  Annual  Professor  and  a  Fellow. 
We  also  need  money  for  excavation  and  for  the  erection  of  a  small  but 
suitable  building.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Director  that  the  imagination 
of  some  generous  donor  may  be  touched  during  the  next  few  months 
so  that,  when  the  School  opens,  its  beginnings  will  do  credit  to  the 
American  name. 

The  generous  bequest  of  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  James  B.  Nies,  who 
has  made  the  Bagdad  School  his  residuary  legatee,  assures  the  future 
of  the  School  and  provides  for  a  long  and  honorable  career  of  excava¬ 
tion  and  publication.  It  will,  however,  be  some  years  before  that 
munificent  gift  is  available,  and,  when  it  is  received,  it  will  not  provide 
for  a  building  or  the  ordinary  running  expenses  of  the  School.  Grate¬ 
ful  as  we  are  to  Dr.  Nies,  we  accordingly  seek  others  to  whom  for 
similar  cause  our  gratitude  may  go  out  in  like  manner. 

George  A.  Barton, 
Director. 

Philadelphia,  November  11,  1922 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IN 
JERUSALEM,  1921-1922 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research, 
Gentlemen: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the 
School  during  the  academic  year  1921-1922. 

The  past  year  has  coincided  with  the  second  year  of  civil  government 
in  Palestine  since  its  reestablishment,  July  1,  1920.  It  has  witnessed 
a  gradual  improvement  in  public  security  and  a  stabilization  of  the 
government  departments  which  have  made  property  safer  and  life 
more  normal.  It  has  also  seen  a  partial  return  of  more  tolerable  living 
conditions,  though  for  Americans  the  reduction  of  prices  in  Egyptian 
currency  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  relative 
value  of  the  dollar,  practically  cancelling  the  advantage.  The 
political  situation  is  still  anomalous,  since  the  mandate  has  not  yet 
been  officially  granted,  and  political  agitation  has  therefore  been  rife. 
The  right  of  exterritoriality,  which  Americans,  alone  among  peoples, 
still  enjoy  in  Palestine,  is  not  of  much  consequence,  since  the  justice 
of  the  English  courts,  even  when  administering  Ottoman  law,  is  above 
reproach. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  amelioration  of  conditions,  however, 
the  housing  problem  has  grown  more  serious.  This  is  the  most 
difficult  question  which  the  School  now  faces.  Until  the  projected 
building  is  erected  we  will  be  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  adequate 
accommodation, both  in  the  way  oflivingquartersand  of  w'orking  room. 
The  housing  crisis,  moreover,  is  growing  more  acute,  since  the  minor 
building  operations  which  are  going  on  now  are  not  even  able  to 
cope  with  the  demand  due  to  the  influx  of  population  from  outside. 
A  number  of  persons  who  have  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  spend 
a  year  in  Jerusalem  in  connection  with  the  School  have  not  been  able 
to  come,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  living  here,  due  in  part  to  adverse 
housing  conditions.  The  number  of  those  who  can  come  is,  however, 
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most  gratifying;  there  is  every  prospect  that  we  will  soon  have  a 
a  larger  number  of  students  than  ever  before,  and  thus  be  able  to 
enter  on  a  new  period  of  usefulness  as  a  School. 

The  Director  remained  in  Jerusalem  during  the  early  summer. 
On  Aug.  13  he  left  for  Alexandria  to  meet  his  bride,  Miss  Ruth 
Norton,  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Paul  Thornley  Norton,  of  Columbus,  O. 
The  wedding  took  place  at  St.  George’s  Cathedral  in  Jerusalem,  with 
Canon  Danby  officiating,  and  was  followed  by  a  reception  in  the  house 
of  the  latter.  The  wedding  trip  through  Palestine  and  Egypt  lasted 
from  Sept.  2  to  Sept.  16,  after  which  the  Director  and  Mrs.  Albright 
were  at  home  in  the  School.  Mrs.  Albright  is  a  graduate  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  (Ph.D.,  1921),  and  is  thus  in  close  touch  with 
academic  life  and  qualified  to  become  the  sympathetic  mistress  of  an 
institution  for  research. 

The  Annual  Professor  for  1921-2  was  Professor  W.  J.  Hinke, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Religions  in  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Hinke 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  Sept.  23,  and  left  May  17.  The  Thayer  Fellow 
was  Mr.  W.  E.  Staples,  M.A.,  of  Toronto  University,  who  arrived 
Oct.  1,  leaving  May  22.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Staples  is 
the  fifth  Candian  to  hold  the  Thayer  Fellowship,  out  of  a  total  of 
seventeen  incumbents — a  very  creditable  showing  indeed.  There 
were  no  other  students  this  year.  A  number  of  scholars  and  students 
who  had  expressed  their  intention  to  spend  the  year  with  us  found  it 
impossible,  and  were  forced  to  give  their  plans  up — only  temporarily, 
we  hope. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  a  suitable  home  for  the  School,  the  number  of 
American  visitors  has  been  much  smaller  than  it  will  be  after  the 
occupation  of  the  new  building.  Among  the  many  visitors  who  did 
call  at  the  School  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  Hall  and  Hauser,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  Expedition  in  Egypt;  Mr.  Whittemore,  of 
Boston,  the  well  known  Egyptian  archaeologist;  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Showers,  ofBonebrake  Theological  Seminary  (Dayton,  O.);  Professors 
Fowler  and  Case;  President  and  Mrs.  Kunkle,  of  Canton  Theological 
Seminary,  China;  Miss  Mary  Mills  Patrick,  President  of  Constants 
nople  College;  President  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  of  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary;  and  Mr.  Towne,  Trustee  of  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
Besides,  there  were  numerous  students  and  tourists  who  called  and 
whom  we  supplied  with  assistance  and  information  to  the  best  of 
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our  ability.  The  value  of  the  School  to  visitors  will  increase  steadily 
with  the  completion  of  our  new  plant.  The  School  is  always  open  to 
persons  who  are  interested  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  we  are  always 
ready  to  welcome  them  and  help  them  to  the  extent  of  our  powers. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  was  the  arrival  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Nies  on  April 
6,  to  oversee  the  execution  of  the  plans  for  the  new  building  of  the 
School.  The  funds  for  this  purpose  were  promised  to  the  School 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Nies,  whose  wishes,  coinciding  fully  with  his  own. 
Dr.  Nies  juoposcd  to  carry  out.  On  April  10-11  Dr.  Nies  and  the 
Director  visited  Haifa  and  conferred  with  Mr.  Fr.  Ehmann,  in  whose 
hand  the  ]ilans  were  placed  for  practical  execution.  IVlr.  Ehmann, 
formerly  of  Jerusalem,  is  an  architect  of  exceptional  ability  and  wide 
reputation,  trained  in  Europe,  though  born  in  the  country  and  fully 
conversant  with  local  conditions.  To  him  is  largely  due  the  execution 
of  the  magnificent  Augusta  Victoria  Stiftung  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
now  the  Government  House  and  official  seat  of  the  Palestine  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  also  built  the  Friends'  Mission  Orphanage  at  Ramallah 
and  the  German  gymnasium  in  Jerusalem,  besides  many  other  public 
and  private  structures.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  Professor 
Rol)inson  had  selected  him  as  the  best  architect  for  the  building  of  the 
School  when  the  plans  were  under  way  before  the  war. 

The  next  two  months  were  devoted  to  plans  and  preparations  for 
the  future  building,  study  of  stones  and  other  materials,  consideration 
of  various  details  in  the  {)lans,  etc.  Mr.  Ehmann  expected  to  have  the 
working  plans  ready  in  a  month,  but  a  severe  illness  interrupted  bis 
work,  and  the  plans  were  much  delayed.  Meanwhile  work  in  the 
stone  quarries  reopened  with  the  end  of  Ramadan  (close  of  May), 
and  samples  of  various  sorts  of  stone  were  delivered.  We  hoped  to 
get  the  plans  to  America  and  back  before  the  end  of  the  summer, 
permitting  us  to  finish  the  cisterns  and  lay  the  foundations  before  the 
winter  rains.  These  hopes  were,  however,  doomed  to  disappointment. 

In  the  night  of  June  12  Dr.  Nies  was  suddenly  taken  ill  with  a  severe 
attack  of  angina  pectoris.  His  health  had  been  slowly  growing  worse 
since  the  first  of  May,  owing  to  an  advanced  condition  of  arterio¬ 
sclerosis,  which  was  adversely  affected  by  the  altitude,  the  heat,  and 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey  from  America  and  subsequent  exertions. 
His  jihysicians  had  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  an  apoplectic  stroke 
but  as  it  happened  his  heart  was  affected  instead.  All  that  could  be 
done  for  him  was  performed.  He  was  never  left  alone  for  a  moment; 
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three  physicians  and  a  trained  nurse  were  in  attendance,  but  all  to 
no  avail.  On  June  18,  at  6:00  in  the  afternoon,  he  passed  quietly 
away,  after  five  days  of  suffering.  The  bod}^  was  embalmed,  and, 
after  the  funeral  service  had  been  read  by  Dr.  Macinnes,  Bishop  of 
the  Anglican  Church  in  Jerusalem,  was  transported  to  Port  Said, 
where  it  was  placed  on  a  steamship  bound  for  America. 

Dr.  Nies’s  death  is  a  great  loss  to  our  School,  which  he  had  supported 
and  encouraged  from  the  very  beginning.  He  was  a  patron  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  who  combined  generosity  with 
kindly  encouragement  and  sympathy.  He  was  also  a  scholar  of 
distinguished  attainments  himself,  justly  honored  during  the  last 
year  of  his  life  by  being  made  President  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society.  The  Director,  who  has  prized  Dr.  Nies’s  friendship  for  a 
number  of  years,  is  able  to  sympathize  with  the  many  other  friends 
who  mourn  his  loss.  For  the  sake  of  our  School  he  overtaxed  his 
strength  and  hastened  his  death,  in  his  eagerness  to  see  the  new 
building  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  work  of  the  School  during  the  past  year  was  carried  on  by  means 
of  lectures,  conferences,  walks  and  tours,  and  excavations.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  only  the  two  additional  members  of  the  staff  were 
present,  no  formal  courses  were  given.  The  regular  academic  work 
of  the  School  will  be  resumed  next  year  with  courses  on  the  archaeology 
and  epigraphy,  topography,  folklore,  etc.,  of  Palestine.  The  members 
of  the  School  both  took  courses  in  modern  Hebrew  and  Arabic  and 
pursued  the  study  of  the  topography  and  archaeology  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Besides,  they  continued  their  private  researches.  Professor 
Hinke  worked  on  his  forthcoming  volume  in  the  Yale  Assyriological 
Series,  “Babylonian  Boundary  Stones,”  and  prepared  a  large  number 
of  articles  for  publication.  Mr.  Staples  pursued  studies  connected 
with  his  thesis,  dealing  with  the  Elihu  speeches  in  the  Book  of  Job. 

The  Director  lectured  an  hour  weekly  in  the  fall  on  the  post- 
exilic  history  of  Palestine,  and  Professor  Hinke  gave  a  corresponding 
series  of  lectures  on  the  religion  and  cult  of  Israel.  During  the  winter 
a  course  of  ten  public  lectures  on  the  history  and  civilization  of  the 
ancient  Orient,  with  special  reference  to  Palestine,  was  given  by  the 
Director  and  Professor  Hinke.  Professor  Hinke  also  delivered  several 
illustrated  lectures  on  “The  Bible  and  Archaeology,  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments  in  the  Ancient  Orient,”  etc.,  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  series,  before 
large  and  interested  audiences.  The  Director  lectured  once  at  the 
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English  College  on  “The  Recovery  of  the  Ancient  Orient,”  and  once 
in  the  series  of  the  Jewish  Archaeological  Society  on  the  subject, 
“Kena'anim  ve-Amorim  ‘al  pi  ha-hafirot.  ” 

The  School  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  w^ork  of  the  Palestine 
Oriental  Society,  an  organization  founded  three  years  ago  by  Professor 
Clay.  This  society  has  proved  to  meet  a  real  need  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  interest  in  it  has  grown  steadily,  despite 
occasional  diplomatic  difficulties,  owing  to  the  many  groups  repre¬ 
sented.  The  Director  has  acted  as  President  during  the  past  year, 
having  been  elected  to  take  the  place  of  Professor  Garstang.  Five 
meetings  were  held  and  three  papers  were  presented  by  members  of 
the  School.  Professor  Hinke  read  on  “  Matriarchy  among  the  Ancient 
Semites,  ”  November  10;  the  Director  gave  the  Presidential  Address, 
on  “Palestine  in  the  Earliest  Historical  Period,”  January  24;  and  Mr. 
Staples  read  on  “A  Sirocco  in  the  Book  of  Job,”  April  27. 

The  number  and  length  of  the  trips  for  study  of  the  country  and 
archaeological  reconnaissance  were  unavoidably  reduced  this  year. 
June  1,  1921,  the  Director  made  an  excursion  with  Professor  Dalman, 
Director  of  the  German  Archaeological  Institute,  and  Professor 
Pedersen  of  Copenhagen.  During  August  and  September  he  traveled 
extensively  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  but  in  connection  with  private 
interests,  as  noted  above. 

IVIost  of  the  trips  of  any  length  were  made  by  motor,  and  thus 
individually  as  opportunities  arose.  During  October  and  November 
Mr.  Staples  visited  Jericho  and  the  Jordan,  Hebron,  and  Galilee. 
Oct.  18-21  Professor  and  hlrs.  Hinke  motored  to  Galilee  and  back. 
The  members  of  the  School  visited  IMar  Saba  (donkeys,  October  6), 
Beisan  (train,  October  10-12),  the  district  northeast  of  Jerusalem 
(on  foot,  November  17),  Bittir  (December  2),  Frank  Mountain  and 
Urtas  (on  foot,  December  7).  In  February  a  number  of  trips  were 
made  with  Professor  Showers — to  Samaria  (motor,  February  13),  He¬ 
bron  (February  15),  Beth-horon  (horses,  February  17),  Ramah  (Feb¬ 
ruary  18).  February  21  Professor  Hinke  and  Mr.  Staples  accom¬ 
panied  Professor  Fowler  to  Bethel  (motor).  The  excursions  of  the 
School  were  continued  by  trips  to  Tell  en-Nasbeh  and  Michmash  (on 
foot,  March  30),  Gezer  and  Emmaus  (motor,  April  4),  Adullam  and 
Tekoa  (donkeys,  A])ril  20),  Nebi  Samwil  and  Qubeibeh  (April  24).  On 
April  28  Professor  and  Mrs.  Hinke,  with  Mr.  Staples,  left  Jerusalem  by 
car,  and'motored  through  Samaria  and  Phoenicia  to  Beirut,  where  they 
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were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  American  University  and  friends 
there.  From  Beirut  they  autoed  to  Byblos,  Baalbek,  and  Damascus. 
After  a  quick  trip  (nine  hours)  from  Beirut,  they  returned  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  April  5.  The  last  excursion  of  the  year  was  a  visit  to  Ai  and 
Samieh  (horses.  May  17-18). 

January  2-17  we  had  three  boys  dig  on  the  property  of  the  School, 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  there  were  really  Roman  remains 
there,  as  reported  some  years  ago.  While  the  work  was  superficial 
and  by  no  means  extensive,  no  Roman  remains  were  found.  Pave¬ 
ments  and  foundation  walls  of  little  interest  came  to  light,  but  their 
character,  confirmed  by  accompanying  potsherds  and  a  lamp,  was  in 
the  main  distinctively  Arabic,  though  possibly  to  some  extent  late 
Byzantine.  We  would  ascribe  the  remains  found  to  an  Arab  khan  of 
the  pre-Crusading  period. 

On  January  24  the  School  made  formal  application  for  the  right  to 
dig  at  Tell  el-Ful,  three  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  consensus 
of  scholarly  opinion  has  long  placed  Gibeah  of  Saul  and  Benjamin. 
The  application  was  favorably  received  by  the  Archaeological  Advi¬ 
sory  Board,  and  formally  granted  by  the  Department  of  Antiquities 
on  February  17.  We  waited  a  month  for  the  rains  to  stop  enough 
to  allow  continuous  excavation,  and  then  began  work.  The  mound  is 
owned  by  peasants  of  Sha'fat  and  Beit  Hanninah,  according  to  a  very 
complicated  share  system  much  in  vogue  in  Palestine.  We  were 
unable  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  preliminary  agreement,  so  we 
began  on  March  17  with  a  small  force  of  laborers  from  Sha'fat,  who 
proved  so  unsatisfactory  that  we  were  glad  to  dismiss  them  and  begin 
again  March  20  with  Beit  Hanninah  men.  We  dug  now  for  six  days, 
with  a  force  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  men  and  boys,  until  the 
headmen  of  the  village,  believing  that  they  could  extract  much 
masdri  from  the  rich  Americans  by  holding  their  work  up  long  enough, 
compelled  the  laborers  to  quit  work,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  latter.  The  negotiations  which  were  then  begun  proved  futile 
because  of  the  cupidity  of  the  owners,  so  we  turned  to  the  Government 
for  permission  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  Antiquities  Ordinance 
regarding  compulsory  lease  of  land  to  be  excavated.  This  permission 
was  readily  granted  by  Professor  Garstang,  and  we  were  about  to 
put  it  into  effect  when  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Nies  diverted  our  attention 
from  excavations  to  building.  Meanwhile  the  attitude  of  the  felldhin 
has  grown  very  subdued  after  a  conference  with  the  District  Inspector, 
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and  we  anticipate  little  difficulty  when  operations  are  resumed  in  the 
immediate  future. 

In  the  work  at  Tell  el-Ful  the  Director  enjoyed  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  Professor  Hinke  and  Pere  Vincent,  the  foremost  Pales¬ 
tinian  archaeologist  of  the  world.  Mr.  Staples  was  out  the  whole 
time  with  the  Director,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  squad  of  work¬ 
men.  Dr.  Meyer,  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities,  also  spent  a  day 
with  us. 

The  first  operations  were  devoted  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where 
trenches  radiating  from  the  fortress  in  the  center  showed  that  there 
had  been  a  village  on  the  summit  in  Jewish  times.  The  mass  of 
potsherds  found  belonged  to  the  period  between  the  eighth  and  the 
second  centuries  before  our  era,  but  toward  the  close  of  our  first  week’s 
work  we  began  to  find  in  the  lowest  level  south  of  the  fortress  numerous 
sherds  of  early  Iron  Age  type,  proving  an  early  Israelite  occupation. 
The  last  few  days  were  given  almost  entirely  to  the  rujm,  or  monti¬ 
cule,  in  the  center  of  the  hill-top.  This  proved  much  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  expected.  While  we  cannot  give  a  definitive  account 
until  the  work  on  it  has  been  finished,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are 
in  it  remains  of  a  least  three  superimposed  fortresses,  all  from  Biblical 
times.  Since  the  fortress  is  surrounded  by  glacis  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here  an  Israelite  migdol, 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  yet  found  in  Palestine. 

The  year  just  closed  has  witnessed  fewer  undertakings  than  the 
preceding  year.  The  work  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  at 
Ashkelon  was  temporarily  discontinued  with  the  close  of  the  second 
campaign,  in  June,  1921.  The  next  work  of  the  Fund  will  probably 
be. devoted  to  some  small,  but  very  interesting  mounds  in  the  Plain 
of  Acre,  where  the  Director  has  found  indications  of  Late  Canaanite 
occupation.  The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  excava¬ 
tion  of  Beisan,  the  Beth-shan  of  the  Bible.  The  first  campaign  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  Expedition  here  lasted  from 
July  to  October,  1921 ;  the  second  began  in  April,  1922.  The  Director, 
Dr.  Fisher,  has  had  the  assistance  of  Captain  Mackay,  former  In¬ 
spector  of  Antiquities  for  the  Palestine  Government,  and  of  Messrs. 
Rowe  and  Fitzgerald,  young  English  archaeologists.  Scientifically, 
the  methods  employed  are  superior  to  anything  yet  done  in  Palestine, 
and  Americans  may  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  work  at  Beisan 
bids  fair  to  transform  the  young  science  of  Palestinian  archaeology. 
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The  Director  of  the  School  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  visiting  the 
excavations  there  several  times,  and  has  come  away  each  time  with 
new  facts  and  new  methods  of  the  greatest  value.  In  these  excava¬ 
tions  architecture  and  ceramics  have  for  the  first  time  come  in  for 
an  equal  treatment,  one  or  the  other  having  been  usually  neglected  in 
the  past.  The  outstanding  discovery  of  the  first  campaign  was  the 
lower  part  of  a  massive  hieroglyphic  stele  of  basalt.  The  surface  of 
the  stone  was  very  much  weathered,  and  the  reading  of  the  name  of 
the  Pharaoh  who  erected  it  gave  much  trouble.  After  repeated 
changes  of  opinion,  we  have  finally  adopted  the  ascription  to  Sethos  I 
(1313-1292).  Mr.  Rowe  and  the  Director  of  the  School  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to  the  decipherment,  and  have 
succeeded  finally  in  reading  about  half  the  twenty  line  inscription, 
which  furnishes  interesting  new  material  for  the  relations  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine  some  two  generations  before  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  by  Joshua.  During  the  campaign  of  this  season,  a  unique 
series  of  anthropoid  coffins  of  clay,  dating  probably  from  about  the 
twelfth  century  B.  C.  were  found.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the 
outlook  for  Palestinian  archaeology  was  never  so  bright. 

After  trips  and  excavations,  our  attention  is  justly  claimed  by  the 
library,  which  we  are  trying  to  enlarge,  though  handicapped  by  very 
insufficient  resources.  We  have  as  usual  limited  our  purchases  almost 
exclusively  to  French  and  German  books,  depending  for  American 
accessions  mainly  upon  gifts,  and  resigning  the  British  section  of  the 
library  to  the  British  School,  which  is  even  more  hampered  by  lack 
of  funds.  Over  a  hundred  volumes  were  bought,  mainly  from  Ger¬ 
many,  but  the  great  rise  in  the  foreign  prices  of  German  books, 
beginning  in  January,  has  reduced  our  opportunities  in  this  direction. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  most  fortunate  in  securing  a  large 
number  of  generous  gifts  from  American  institutions  and  friends. 
During  the  twelve  months  which  have  just  elapsed,  we  have  received 
about  130  volumes  from  six  institutions  and  six  individuals.  While 
a  few  were  duplicates,  many  of  them  were  expensive  series  and  monu¬ 
mental  works,  the  purchase  of  which  would  have  exhausted  our  present 
resources  for  two  years.  Following  is  the  list  of  donors  and  gifts; — 

1.  American  School  at  Athens:  Blegen,  Korakou. 

2.  Carnegie  Institute:  Pumpelly,  Anmi  (2  vols.),  Explorations  in 

Turkestan;  Huntington,  The  Climatic  Factor;  Knobel,  Ulugh 

Bey^s  Catalogue  of  Stars,  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  of  Stars;  etc. — 

seven  volumes. 
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3.  Princeton  University:  Syria,  the  Princeton  University  Archaeo¬ 

logical  Expedition  to  Syria,  complete  up  to  date  in  about  five 
large  folio  volumes,  a  splendid  gift  which  we  owe  Professor 
Butler. 

4.  Royal  Asiatic  Society:  a  nearly  complete  set  of  the  Transactions 

of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  in  about  seven  volumes. 

5.  University  of  Michigan:  Sanders,  The  Psalms  (important  new 

Ms.). 

6.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum:  a  complete  set  from  1911  up 

date  of  the  Babylonian  Expedition  Publications,  in  seventeen 
parts;  a  set  of  the  Eckley  B.  Coxe  Jr.  Expedition  to  Nubia 
(eight  vols.);  Hall,  Sphonngaras,  Vrokastro;  Seager,  The 
Cemetery  of  Pachyammos. — ^About  twenty-five  volumes. 

7.  Mrs.  Beatrice  Allard  Brooks:  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the 

Moral  Practises  of  Certain  Social  Groups  in  A  ncient  Mesopotamia 
(thesis). 

8.  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Clark  (of  Jerusalem) :  over  a  dozen  volumes  each 

of  the  anthropological  journals  Man,  and  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Anthropological  Society;  more  than  thirty  volumes  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statement  (duplicate); 
Mackenzie,  Beth-shemesh  (duplicate);  and  miscellaneous 
archaeological  and  anthropological  brochures. — Some  sixty 
volumes. 

9.  Prof.  S.  A.  B.  Mercer:  The  Book  of  Genesis,  Growth  of  Religious 

and  Moral  Ideas  in  Egypt,  Religious  and  Moral  Ideas  of  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  Assyria,  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Israel,  The  Ethiopia 
Liturgy,  Ethiopia  Grammar,  Short  Egyptian  Grammar,  Extra- 
biblical  Sources  for  Hebrew  and  Jewish  History,  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Oriental  Research  (six  vols.). — -Total  fourteen  volumes. 

10.  Mr.  E.  T.  Newell:  The  First  Seleucid  Coinage  of  Tyre,  The  Seleiicid 

Mint  of  Antioch,  Tarsus  under  Alexander. — Three  brochures. 

11.  Dr.  J.  B.  Nies:  Ur  Dynasty  Tablets;  Banks,  Narrative  of  the  Life 

and  Adventures  of  Giovanni  Finati  (2  vols.);  Williams,  Turkey 
a  World- Problem  of  Today;  Bowman,  The  New  World-Problems 
in  Political  Geography. 

12.  Dr.  H.  H.  Spoer:a  number  of  brochures  dealing  with  the  prehistoric 

archaeology  of  Europe. 

Among  the  most  important  books  added  to  our  library  by  purchase 
may  be  mentioned  the  following.  In  the  field  of  Syro-Palestinian 
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archaeology  proper  we  have  acquired  five  parts  of  the  W issenschaftliche 
V eroffentlichungen  des  Deutsch-Turkischen  Denkmalschutzkommandos, 
by  Wiegand,  Alt,  Watzinger,  Weissbach,  and  others,  as  well  as  Kohl’s 
Kasr  Firaun  in  Petra,  Viaud’s  Nazareth,  etc.  In  related  fields  we  have 
secured  Fimmen’s  Die  kretisch-rnyhenische  Kultiir,  Andrae’s  Der  Anu- 
Adad  Tempel  in  Assiir,  Koldewey’s  Die  Tempel  von  Babylon  und 
Borsippa.  For  the  geography  of  Palestine  we  have  added  five  works 
by  Blanckenhorn  and  Klein.  In  folklore  and  comparative  religion 
we  have  secured  an  almost  complete  set  of  the  journal  Folklore  and 
Die  Religion  in  Gesckichte  und  Gegenwart.  For  chronology  we  have 
two  volumes  of  Ginzel’s  Handbuch  der  mathematischen  und  technischen 
Chronologie.  In  the  field  of  Old  Testament  and  Hebrew  we  have 
added  Konig’s  Lehrgebaude  (three  vols.),  Meyer’s  Entstehung  des 
Judentiims,  several  parts  of  the  Polychrome  Bible,  and  eight  parts  of 
the  Beihefte  ziir  Alttestamentlichen  Wissenschaft.  In  New  Testament 
studies  our  additions  have  been  more  important.  Among  them  may 
be  noted  Meyer’s  Urspning  und  Anjdnge  des  Christcntums  (two  vols.), 
Harnack’s  Mission  und  Ausbreitung  des  Christentums  (two  vols.), 
Jiilicher’s  Die  Gleichnisreden  Jesu  (two  vols.),  Dalman’s  Orte  und 
Wege  Jesn,  Bousset’s  Kyrios  Christos,  Reitzenstein’s  Die  hellenistischen 
Mysterienreligionen,  and  Wutz’s  Onomastica  Sacra  (two  vols.).  In 
Semitic  epigraphy  we  have  bought  Delaporte’s  Epigra plies  arameens, 
and  Lidzbarski’s  Altaramdische  Urkunden  aus  Assur.  Assyriological 
studies  have  benefited  by  Ebeling’s  Keilschrifttexte  aus  Assur  (several 
parts),  and  Egyptological  by  Devaud’s  Maximes  de  Ptahhotep. 
We  have  added  a  number  of  Hittite  publications  and  brochures,  by 
Hrozny,  Forrer,  Koldewey,  and  others.  In  the  Arabic  field  we  have 
secured  only  Lammens’  La  Syrie  (two  vols.),  and  Caetani’s  Chrono- 
graphia  Islamica  (three  parts),  in  addition  to  the  books  already 
reported  last  year. 

Our  greatest  needs  are  still  in  the  fields  of  archaeology  proper  and 
Egyptology.  We  lack  many  of  the  most  important  archaeological 
works,  and  our  Egyptological  library  is  still  in  its  infancy — a  fact  that 
was  painfully  evident  in  connection  with  our  work  upon  the  Egyptian 
stele  of  Beisan.  There  are  very  few  Egyptological  works  accessible 
in  Jerusalem,  and  every  excavation  emphasizes  again  the  importance 
of  Egyptology  for  the  knowledge  of  ancient  Palestine.  The  generous 
gift  by  Mrs.  Jastrow  of  the  Semitic  library  of  Professor  Morris  Jastrow, 
Jr.,  to  the  Schools  in  Jerusalem  and  Baghdad  will  greatly  improve  our 
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collection  in  the  Old  Testament,  comparative  religions,  Arabic  and 
philological  departments,  but  his  library  was  entirely  lacking  in  the 
archaeological  and  Egyptological  works  which  we  need  so  much. 

Our  library  is  still  enjoying  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  British 
School  and  the  Department  of  Antiquities,  which,  though  crowded 
themselves,  cheerfully  make  room  for  us.  The  arrangement  is  of 
mutual  advantage,  though  we  will  be  glad  to  have  the  library  more 
accessible  in  the  new  building,  and  they  will  be  glad  of  the  additional 
room.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  books  the  room  is 
growing  rather  small  for  us.  This  year  we  have  entirely  outgrown 
shelf  space,  and  have  added  a  number  of  substantial  book-shelves  made 
at  the  Syrian  Orphanage. 

Besides  his  work  for  the  School  and  his  private  researches,  the 
Director  has  served  on  various  committees  outside,  especially  on  the 
Archaeological  Advisory  Board,  the  Committee  for  the  Proposed 
School  of  Higher  Oriental  Studies  in  Jerusalem  (an  international  and 
non-religious  enterprise  under  the  auspices  of  English  scholars  and 
government  officials)  and  the  Museum  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
He  has  acted  as  chairman  of  the  latter,  and  has  got  together  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  ancient  pottery,  lamps,  models  of  tombs  and  crafts,  woods,  etc., 
for  the  Biblical  hluseum  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Eollowing  is  a  list  of  the  Director’s  publications  during  the  twelve 
months  just  closed: 

Revision  of  Early  Assyrian  and  Middle  Babylonian  Chronology, 
Rev.  d’Assyr.,  XVHI,  83-94. 

The  Amorite  Eorm  of  the  Name  Hammurabi,  Am.  Jour,  of  Sem.  Lan., 
XXXVHI,  140-1. 

A  Misunderstood  Syrian  Place-name — Dana  andTyaua,  Am.  Jour,  of 
Phil.,  XLHI,  74-5. 

The  Origin  of  the  Name  Cilicia,  ibid.,  166-7. 

The  Babylonian  Temple-tower  and  the  Altar  of  Burnt  Offering,  Jour, 
of  Bib.  Lit.,  XXXLX,  137-42. 

The  Supjiosed  Babylonian  Derivation  of  the  Logos,  ibid.,  143-7. 

The  Name  Rebecca,  ibid.,  165-6. 

The  Assumed  Hebrew  Stem  skt,  be  silent,  ibid.,  166-7. 

The  Hebrew  stems  dlk,  grs,  skh,  ibid.,  167-8. 

Yeme  hash-shaharut  shel  ha-‘am  ha-‘ivri,  Ilash-shiloah,  XXXIX, 
28-33. 

A  Revision  of  Early  Hebrew  Chronology,  Jour,  of  Pal.  Or.  Soc.,  I, 
49-79. 
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A  Colony  of  Cretan  Mercenaries  on  the  Coast  of  the  Negeb,  ibid., 
187-94. 

The  Earliest  Forms  of  Hebrew  Verse,  ibid.,  II,  69-86. 

Epigraphical  postcript  to  Sukenik,  The  Ancient  City  of  Philoteria, 
ibid.,  108-9. 

Palestine  in  the  Earliest  Historical  Period,  ibid.,  110-139. 

Free  Course  for  the  Spade  in  Palestine,  Sunday  School  Times,  1921, 
565-6. 

Extracts  from  reports  in  Bidletin  of  American  School,  No.  3,  2-3. 
Extracts  from  reports  in  Bidletin  of  American  Schools,  No.  4,  2-12. 
Annual  Report  of  Director,  No.  5,  9-23. 

Preliminary  reports  on  Tell  el-Ful,  No.  6,  7-8. 

Gibeah  of  Saul  and  Benjamin,  No.  6,  8-11. 

The  Excavations  at  Ascalon,  No.  6,  11-18. 

Besides  these  notes  and  papers  a  number  of  reviews  were  contributed 
to  the  Palestine  Weekly  and  Ha-aretz. 

In  conclusion,  we  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
many  courtesies  shown  us  by  our  friends  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere. 
We  remain  under  deep  obligation  for  the  kind  assistance  given  us 
repeatedly  by  the  staff  of  the  British  School,  Professor  Garstang  and 
Mr.  Phythian-Adams.  Dr.  Fisher,  Director  of  the  American  excava¬ 
tions  at  Beisan,  has  shown  us  generous  hospitality  and  courtesy. 
The  member  of  the  French  School  of  Archaeology  have  continued  to 
show  their  well  known  friendliness,  and  have  been  ready  to  give  us 
access  to  the  library  at  all  times.  Professor  Dalman,  Director  of  the 
German  School,  returned  to  Germany  in  December,  1921,  but  his 
place  has  been  taken  by  Professor  Alt,  whose  courtesy  and  profound 
scholarship  have  made  him  an  invaluable  member  of  the  learned 
community  of  Jerusalem.  While  the  German  School  must  remain  for 
some  time  inactive,  the  presence  of  this  eminent  scholar  assures  a 
bright  future  for  it.  Our  relations  have  been  resumed  on  the  same 
cordial  basis  as  formerly. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Nies  called  forth  generous  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  acts  of  helpfulness  from  many  members  of  the  Jerusalem  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  an  unusual  pleasure  to  thank  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
Innes;  the  American  Colony,  who,  as  always,  proved  ready  to  do  all 
in  their  power;  the  American  Consul;  and,  not  least,  Mr.  Antoine 
Gelat  and  his  son  Elias,  our  old  friends,  who  again  and  again  have 
eased  our  path  with  their  advice  and  help. 

W.  F.  Albright, 

Jerusalem,  July  15,  1922.  Director. 
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ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS  OF  ORIENTAL  RESEARCH 

Receipts 

Balance  by  last  report  June  30,  1921 : 

Cash .  $399.88 

Securities .  10,436.96  $10,836.84 


This  balance  represents; 

Building  fund .  $1,518.78 

Surplus .  9,318.06 


Total....; .  10,836.84 


Land  in  Jerusalem  carried  at .  12,500.00 

For  Annuals: 

Yale  University .  34.50 

For  Bagdad  School  expenses  and  library: 

University  of  Pennsylvania .  $100.00 

Johns  Plopkins  University .  100.00 

Dropsie  College .  100.00 

Rev.  James  B.  Nies .  100.00 

Appropriation  from  Biblical  and  Oriental  .Archaeo¬ 
logical  research  fund .  500.00  900.00 


For  interest  on  investments  and  daily  balances .  375.15 

1921 

For  Jerusalem  School  expenses  and  library: 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary .  $100.00 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh .  100.00 

Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology .  60.00 

Jacob  Lit .  100.00 

Xenia  Theological  Seminary .  100.00 

1922 

Columbia  University . 100.00 

Johns  Hopkins  University .  100.00 

Union  Theological  Seminary .  100.00 

Vassar  College .  100.00 

Amherst  College .  100.00 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary .  100.00 

University  of  Toronto .  100.00 

Princeton  University .  200.00 

Haverford  College .  100.00 

Goucher  College . ' .  100.00 

Mt.  Holyoke  College .  100.00 

Meadville  Theological  Seminary .  100.00 
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Lutheran  Theological  Seminary .  $100.00 

Crozier  Theological  SemJnary .  100.00 

Dropsie  College .  100.00 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary .  100.00 

Wellesley  College .  100.00 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.  .  100.00 

Smith  College .  100.00 

Loomis  Burrell .  100.00 

Oberlin  Graduate  School . . .  8.00 

William  P.  Bancroft .  20.00 

Harvard  University .  100.00 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary .  100.00 

Catholic  University  of  America .  100.00 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute .  100.00 

Hebrew  Union  College .  100.00 

Bryn  Mawr  College .  100.00 

University  of  Chicago .  100.00 

Rev.  James  B.  Nies .  100.00 

General  Theological  Seminary .  100.00 

Mayer  Sulzberger .  25.00 

Emory  University  Atlanta,  Ga .  100.00 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary .  100.00 

Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology .  125.00 

Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School  of  Phila¬ 
delphia .  100.00 

Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology .  5.00 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary .  100.00 

Syracuse  University .  100.00 

As  of  January  12, 1922,  Temple  Emanuel,  Berkeley, 

Calif.,  for  University  of  California .  100.00  $4,243.00 

For  Jerusalem  Fellowship: 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America .  1 , 500 . 00 

For  Manuscript  Research: 

Zion  Research  Foundation .  1 , 000 . 00 

For  biblical  and  oriental  archaeological  research: 

Contributors  itemized  in  bulletin  no.  6 .  $3 , 262 . 54 

Maria  C.  Scattergood .  10.00 

Franklin  G.  Ferguson .  10.00 

Ellen  W.  Longstreth .  10.00 

Mary  E.  Ingraham .  10.00 

Emily  S.  Cook .  5.00  3,307.54 


For  special  excavation: 

Appropriation  from  surplus  being  amounts  col¬ 
lected  by  Dr.  Nies  some  twenty  years  ago.  .  . .  $3,000.00 

Appropriation  from  biblical  and  oriental  archaeo¬ 
logical  research  fund .  1 , 000 .00  4 , 000 . 00 


For  Jastrow  memorial  f und: 

Mrs.  Jacob  H.  Schiff .  $250.00 

Margaretta  Morris  Scott .  10.00 

Eugene  Klein .  5.00 

Felix  M.  Warburgh .  100.00 

C.  L.  R.  Williams .  10.00 

Mayer  Sulzberger .  25.00 

Henry  F.  Lutz .  25.00 
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Julian  Morgenstern .  $25.00 

W.  T.  Warren .  5  00 

Charles  Peabody .  10.00 

L.  Legrain .  20.00 

Eliza  H.  Kendrick .  5.00 

LeRoy  C.  Barrett .  3  00 

Edith  P.  Dicksens .  5.00 

Elizabeth  Norton .  5.00 

Charles  Wharton  Stork .  10.00 

Solomon  Goldman .  10  00 

David  Philipson .  10  00 

Caroline  Walter .  50  00 

L.  W.  Batten .  10  00 

S.  H.  Goldenson .  10.00 

Harry  E.  Kohn .  100.00 

W.  W.  Keen .  10  .00 

Louis  Wolf . 25  00 

George  Dahl .  5.00 

Henry  Burkowltz .  25  00 

Caroline  Sinkler .  10.00 

Dr.  David  Reisman .  5.00 

Morris  Wolf .  10 .00 

Mary  I.  Hussey .  5.00 

C.  C.  Baker .  10.00 

Dr  Augusta  A.  Eshner .  10  00 

Jerome  J.  Rothchild .  10  00 

Caroline  M.  Wicker .  5.00 

Dr.  J.  F.  Schanberg .  20.00 

Rabbi  Henry  Cohen .  5.00 

Harry  B.  Hirsh .  50  00 

Louise  Patterson  Smith .  2.00 

Benj.  Ide  Wheeler .  5.00 

Irwin  L.  Stone .  25.00 

Miss  Aimee  Stone .  25.00 

Levi  Supjran .  10.00 

Harry  G.  Sindheim .  25.00 

William  F.  Bad& .  20.00 

Dr.  Frank  K.  Saunders .  25.00 

Ismar  J.  Peritz .  10.00 

J.  Thanhauser .  10.00 

Henry  Preserved  Smith .  25 .00 

A.  V.  Williams  Jackson .  15 .00 

Harry  Wolfson .  10.00 

Sartell  Prentiss .  10.00 

Arnold  Peskind .  15.00 

Dr.  David  Kapp .  5  .00 

S.  Tanhauser . 10.00 

Charles  C.  Torrey .  10.00  $1,165.00 


For  John  P.  Peters  Memorial  Fund: 

Percy  S.  Straus .  $250.00 

George  Haven  Putnam .  25  00 

William  Adams  Brown .  25  00 

Gold  from  Prof.  Jackson  in  memory  of  E.  S.  J.  . .  20.00 

Louis  C.  Tiffany .  100.00 

W.  W.  Frazier,  Jr .  50.00 

William  B.  Goodwin .  25.00  495.00 
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For  income  John  P.  Peters  memorial  fund: 

Income  from  investments . 

For  building  fund: 

Interest  at  4  per  cent . 

For  amount  advanced  last  year  to  Jerusalem  fellowship . . 

Total . 


Disbursements 

For  bulletins: 

John  C.  Winston  Company,  printing .  $619.56 

Simons  Commercial  Photo  Company,  photographs.  12.95 

Columbia  University,  printing .  236.88 


For  expenses  of  trustees: 

John  C.  Winston  Company,  printing .  $61 .81 

Harvard  University  Press,  printing .  17158 

T.  Z.  Talley,  stenography .  42.98 

Students  Employment  Bureau,,  stenography .  2.21 

Henrietta  C.  Jennings,  stenography .  4.00 

T.  F.  McAllister,  stamped  envelopes.,  r .  10.00 

Chas.  R.  Pancoast,  lantern  slides .  18.00 

James  A.  Montgomery,  expenses .  51.33 

George  A.  Barton,  expenses .  38.25 

Chas.  C.  Torrey,  expenses .  13.16 

For  field  secretary's  expenses: 

Mary  I.  Hussey,  postage .  $170.12 

John  C.  Winston  Company,  printing,  stationery, 

postage,  etc .  133.09 

The  Perfect  Letter  Company,  printing,  stationery, 

postage,  etc .  427.88 

For  general  expenses: 

The  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  of  Phila. 

for  compensation  to  June  30,  1922 .  $72.53 

Yale  LTniversity — sending  annuals  to  Jerusalem. .  1.72 

Postal  Telegraph  Company, — registering  cable 

address .  2.50 

Elias  Gelat — expenses  securing  deed  to  land .  131 .04 

Wm.  F.  Albright — for  sundry  expenses .  500  00 

Freight  on  dishes  to  Jerusalem .  16.25 


$724.04 

Less  Refund  of  expenses  on  sending  things  from 


Jerusalem  for  James  A.  Montgomery  $1 . 15 

Refund  by  Helen  B.  Jastrow .  3.26 

Amount  received  from  Dropsie  College 
forphotoof  Joshua  in  Jerusalem.  ..  .  71.00  75.41 


For  Jerusalem  annual  professor: 

W.  J.  Hinke,  salary . 

For  Jerusalem  director: 

Wm.  F.  Albright,  salary . 

For  Jerusalem  fellowship: 

W.E.  Staples .  $1,000.00 

Transferred  to  surplus  being  amount  advanced 

for  last  year .  500 . 00 


$1.23 

60.75 

500.00 

$40,919.01 

869.39 


259.32 


731.09 


648.63 

750.00 

3,000.00 

1,500.00 
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For  library: 

Books,  etc . 

For  biblical  and  oriental  archaeological  research: 

Appropriation  for  Bagdad  School . 

Appropriation  for  special  excavation  fund . 

Mary  I.  Hussey,  salary . 

Mary  I.  Hussey,  expenses . 

For  special  excavation: 

William  F.  Albright  for  excavating . 

For  Jastrow  memorial  fund: 

Interest  on  new  investments  bought . 

For  loss  on  sale  of  securities . 

For  appropriation  to  cover  funds  collected 

By  Dr.  Nies  some  twenty  years  ago . 

Balance: 

Building  Flind . 

Manuscript  Research  Fund . 

Biblical  and  Oriental  Archaeological  Research 


Fund . 

Jastrow  Memorial  Fund .  $1 , 165.00 

Less  accrued  interest  on  investments 

bought . .  1.85 


Special  Excavation  Fund . 

John  P.  Peters  Memorial  Fund: 

Principal .  $495.00 

Income .  1.23 


Surplus .  .  . 
Real  estate 


$500.00 

1,000.00 

250.00 

172.60 


$1,579.53 

1,000.00 

1,484.94 


1,163.15 

3,000.00 


496.23 

5,595.64 

12,500.00 


Total . 

The  above  balance  is  composed  of  the  following: 


Building  Fund,  cash .  $1,579.53 

Manuscript  Research  Fund,  cash .  1,000.00 

Jastrow  Memorial  Fund: 

Cash .  $61.63 

Investments: 

$350  U.  S.  of  A.  2nd 
I-iberty  Loan 


Conv.4i%1942.  $350.32 
$750  U.  S.  of  A.  3rd 
Liberty  Loan 

4J%  1928  .  751.20  1,101.52  1,163  15 


John  P.  Peters  Memorial  Fund: 

Cash .  $46.75 

Investments: 

$450  U.  S.  of  A.  2nd  Liberty 
Loan  4i%  1942 .  449.48  496.23 


Biblical  and  Oriental  Archaeological  Research 

Fund,  cash .  $1,484.94 

Special  Excavation  Fund .  $3 , 000 . 00 

Surplus .  5,595.64 


$8,595.64 


Cash 


..  $1,534.13 
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$46.14 

1,922.60 

1,000.00 

1.85 

370.50 

3,000.00 


26,819.49 

$40,919.01 


Investments: 

$3000  the  New  York  Central  & 

Hudson  River  R.R.  Co.  IMtge. 

Bonds  3k%  January  1,  July  1, 

July  1,1997 .  $2,970.00 

$2950  U.  S.  of  A.  2nd  Liberty 
Loan  Conv.  4j%  May  15  and 
November  15,  November  15, 

1942  2  593  19 

$250  U.”s.’'of"A'.' 3rd  "Liberty 
Loan  4j%  March  15  and 
September  15,  September  15, 

1928. .  250.00 

Miscellaneous  1— savings  book 

81,  Chas.  River  Trust  Co .  86.85 

Miscellaneous  2 — savings  book 
no.  268320,  the  Provident 
Institution  for  saving .  1,161.47 


$7,061.51  $8,595.64 


Real  estate  in  Jerusalem .  12,500.00 

Total .  $26,819.49 


Examined  and  found  correct. 


Royden  Keith  Yerkes, 

Auditor. 
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AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  OF  ORIENTAL  RESEARCH 
Trustees  (1921-22) 

PRESIDENT 

James  A.  Montgomery,  6806  Greene  St.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 

Charles  C.  Torrey,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 

George  A.  Barton,  3735  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ASSOCIATE 

Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  Comm 
Cyrus  Adler 
Benjamin  W.  Bacon 
Howard  C.  Butler 
Albert  T.  Clay 
A.  V.  W.  Jackson 

James  I 


SECRETARY 

rcial  Museum,  Philadelphia. 
R.  V.  D.  Magoffin 
Julian  Morcenstern 
Warren  J.  IMoulton 
Edward  T.  Newell 
t James  B.  Nies 
.  Ropes 


Executive  Committee 

James  A.  Montgomery,  Chairman 
George  A.  Barton,  Secretary 
Albert  T.  Clay  Wilfred  H.  Sciioff 

James  B.  Nies  Charles  C.  Torrey 

Assistant  Treasurer 

The  Provident  Trust  Company  of  Piiildelphia,  401  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia. 
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Corporation  Members 


INSTITUTIONS 

Amherst  College,  President  Alexander  Meikeljohn 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Prof.  Wm.  J.  Hinke 

Bangor  Theological  Semin.ary,  President  Warren  J.  Moulton 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Prof.  George  A.  Barton 

Catholic  University,  Dr.  R.  Butin 

Columbia  University,  Prof.  R.  J.  H.  Gottheil 

Cornell  University,  Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  President  Milton  G.  Evans 

Dropsie  College,  President  Cyrus  Adler 

Emory  University,  Prof.  W.  A.  Shelton 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Prof.  Max.  L.  Kellner 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Prof.  Carl  Eiselin 

General  Theological  Seminary,  Prof.  L.  W.  Batten 

Goucher  College,  President  Wm.  W.  Guth 

Harvard  University,  Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon 

H.werford  College,  Prof.  Elihu  Grant 

Hebrew  Union  College,  Dr.  Nathan  Stern 

Hibbard  Egyptian  Library,  Prof.  S.  A.  B.  Mercer 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Prof.  Paul  Haupt 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Prof.  Herbert  C.  /\lleman 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Prof.  Geo.  L.  Robinson 

Me.4dville  Theological  Seminary,  Prof.  Theopile  J.  Meek 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  President  Mary  E.  Woolley 

Newton  Theological  Institution,  Prof.  Winfred  N.  Donovan 

Oberlin  Gr.4DUate  School  of  Theology,  Prof.  Kemper  Eullerton 

Philadelphia  Divinity  School,  Prof.  Royden  K.  Yerkes 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Prof.  John  D.  Davis 

Princeton  University,  Prof.  Frank  F.  Abbott 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  President  Clarence  A.  Barbour 

Smith  College,  Prof.  Irving  F.  Wood 

Syracuse  University,  Prof.  Ismar  Peritz 

Trinity  College,  Prof.  F.  C.  Babbitt 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  Prof.  C.  P.  Eagnani 

University  of  California,  Prof.  Wm.  Popper 

University  of  Chic.\go,  Prof.  J.  H.  Breasted 
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University  of  Michigan,  Prof.  Leroy  Waterman 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  James  A.  IMontgomery 
University  of  the  South  fProf.  John  P.  Peters 
University  of  Toronto,  President  Robert  A.  Falconer 
Vassar  College,  Prof.  Wm.  Bancroft  Hill 
Wellesley  College,  Prof.  Eliza  H.  Kendrick 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  President  Jas.  A.  Kelso 
Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  Prof.  M.  G.  Kyle 
Yale  University,  Prof.  Chas.  C.  Torrey 
The  President  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  ex  officio 
Prof.  Warren  J.  Moulton,  representing  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature 

Mr.  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  representing  .American  Oriental  Society 


Prof.  James  R.  Jewett, 

Harvmd  University 

Mr.  Jacob  Lit, 

Philadelphia 

IMrs.  John  jMarkoe, 
Philadelphia 

Mr.  Henry  Glover  Stevens 
Detroit 

Mr.  Loomis  Burrell, 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald, 
Chicago,  III. 

hlRS.  Fred.  H.  Fay, 

Aiihnrn,  N.  Y. 

IMr.  J.  M.  Longyear 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Mary  Beecher  Longye.ar 
Brookline,  Mass. 


Patrons 

Mr  Louis  Marshall, 

New  York 

fREV.  Dr.  James  B.  Nies 
Brooklyn 

Mr.  John  H.  White, 
Cleveland 

Mrs.  Caroline  Walter, 
San  Francisco 
Mr.  j.  V.  Dittemore, 
Boston 

Mr.  Allan  A.  Beauchamp, 
Boston 

Mr.  Charles  W.  McAlpin, 
New  York 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  O.  Boyd, 
Passaic,  N .  J. 

Miss  Juliana  Wood, 
Philadelphia 


Staff 


1921-22 

W.  F.  Albright,  Ph.D.,  Director 

W.  J.  Hinke,  Ph.D.,  Annual  Professor 

W.  F.  Staples,  M.A.  (Toronto  University)  Thayer  Fellow 
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1922-23 


W.  F.  Albright,  Ph.D.,  Director 

W.  H.  P.  Hatch,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Annual  Professor 

James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Lecturer 

Dana  C.  Munro,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer 

Edwin  E.  Voigt,  M.A.  (Yale  University)  Thayer  Fellou 
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MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  in  New  York  November  11, 
with  eight  members  present.  Two  new  members  were  admitted 
to  the  Corporation:  the  Commercial  Museum  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  (This  makes  the  number  of  Contributing  Institutions 
forty-six.)  Minutes  were  adopted  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Nies  and  Prof.  Howard  C.  Butler,  late  Trustees,  and  John  B.  Pine, 
Esq.,  late  counsel  of  the  Corporation.  The  bequests  of  Dr.  Nies 
were  formally  accepted.  Professor  Magoffin  was  appointed  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  vice  the  late  Dr.  Nies.  Various  matters  of 
financial  business  were  transacted 

Prof.  Dana  Cv  Munro,  of  Princeton  University,  who  is  going  this 
winter  to  Syria  and  Palestine  in  prosecution  of  his  researches  in  the 
Crusades,  was  appointed  a  Lecturer  at  the  School  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Officers  were  authorized  to  secure  counsel  for  the  Corporation, 
and  they  have  retained  the  services  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Henry, 
Pepper,  Bodine  and  Stokes  of  Philadelphia. 

MEETING  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  conjunction  with  the  meetings  of  the  Archaeological  In¬ 
stitute  and  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  on  Thursday,  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  at  5  p.m. 

ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY 

In  addition  to  the  gifts  of  books  recorded  in  the  Director’s  Re¬ 
port,  we  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  gifts  which  have 
come  to  hand: 

Mr.  Robert  Cecil  MacMahon,  annual  offer  of  ten  books  to  the  value 
of  ten  dollars  from  his  Book  Catalogues,  “In  Memoriam  the  Rev. 
Isaiah  MacMahon;”  Prof.  J.  E.  Werren:  eight  volumes  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Exploration  Fund,  files  of  JAOS,  AJSL,  PEFQS,  and  other 
volumes;  Rev.  Wilbur  Smith,  Handcock’s  Archealogy;  Miss  Laura 
C.  Grieve,  3  volumes  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  4  volumes  of 
Grenfell  and  Hunt’s  Papyri. 
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Architect  ■■s  Sketch  oe  the  Proposed  b  nu'ERSity  at  Bagdad 


BAGDAD  AND  ITS  UNIVERSITY 


Jerusalem,  the  home  of  our  first  School,  is  a  name  that  thrills  the 
devotees  of  three  great  religions.  Bagdad  and  Mesopotamia,  where  we  are 
estal)lishing  our  second  School,  are  also  names  which  stir  the  interest  of 
educated  people.  With  Jerusalem  we  associate  religious  truth  and  devotion ; 
with  Bagdad  and  Mesopotamia  the  home  and  the  nursery  of  early  culture. 

Kish,  Akkad,  Babylon,  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  Bagdad — in  every  period 
from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present,  there  has  been  a  great  metropolis 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  last-mentioned  city — ^'the  glorious  city,”  “the  fairy 
city  of  the  Arabian  Nights,”  which  at  one  time  stood  for  splendor  and 
magnificence,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  second  in  size,  and  also  as  the 
most  intellectual  centre  of  the  world,  where  Arab  scholars  first  taught 
algebra  and  chemistry,  and  where  the  light  of  learning  was  kept  aglow 
while  the  Huns  were  making  Europe  a  desolation. 

It  is  therefore  most  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  renewal  of  the  ancient 
spirit  of  Bagdad  is  consonant  with  the  new  order  of  affairs  which  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  English,  and  which  at  present  is  being  guided  by 
Sir  Percy  Pox. 

On  his  advent  at  the  head  of  the  new  government  of  Irak  last  year, 
King  Faisul  was  able  to  persuade  the  Auqaf  Department,  in  whose  hands 
are  entrusted  the  religious  foundations  of  the  land,  to  supply  the  funds 
to  establish  a  new  and  great  university  in  Bagdad.  Mr.  James  M.  Wilson, 
the  head  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  who  for  years  has  been  working 
for  a  greater  Bagdad,  was  requested  to  prepare  plans  for  the  new  university. 
Because  of  his  previous  studies  he  was  a])lc  promptly  to  submit  these,  and 
the  work  Avas  begun. 

The  plans  for  the  new  university  arc  very  comprehensive,  and  include 
several  departments,  which  embrace  all  branches  of  learning.  The  Auqaf 
Department  is  at  present  building  only  the  main  central  block,  consisting 
of  a  large  Library,  a  University  Museum,  a  Lecture  Hall  and  the  usual 
administrative  offices.  Work  is  at  present  being  done  on  the  foundations 
of  this  group.  A  large  block  to  contain  the  Theological  Faculty  is  at 
present  more  than  half  built;  and  a  block  of  residential  quarters  will  come 
next  on  the  program.  The  architectural  design  of  the  buildings  is  most 
pleasing;  and  the  work  of  construction  is  of  the  highest  quality. 

A  Department  of  Antiquities  has  been  organized,  and  Miss  Gertrude 
L.  Bell,  the  distinguished  explorer  and  archaeologist,  is  officiating  as  Hon¬ 
orary  Director.  A  law  of  antiquities  is  at  present  being  considered  by  the 
Council  of  State,  and  will  very  shortly  be  enacted. 

At  present  we  look  upon  the  American  Consulate  as  the  headquarters 
of  our  American  School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Bagdad.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  the  not  distant  future  we  shall  be  able  to  erect  a  modest  but 
jjermanent  building  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  Museum  and  University, 
where  our  professors  and  students  can  be  housed  with  the  libraries  that 
have  already  been  given  us.  It  is  fully  expected  that  during  the  coming 
year  we  shall  make  substantial  progress  in  developing. our  School  in  Bagdad, 
if  the  necessary  funds  can  be  secured.  Any  one  who  desires  to  aid  in  this 
great  work,  should  send  their  contributions  to  the  Director,  Professor 
George  A.  Barton,  3725  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  AND  THE  TRUSTEES 

The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  was  held  in  New 
Haven,  December  28,  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  other  learned  associa¬ 
tions.  At  this  meeting  twenty-one  meml)ers  of  the  Corporation  were  present. 

The  annual  Reports  were  presented  in  print,  with  oral  additions 
made  by  the  Officers,  and  by  Miss  Hussey,  Field  Secretary.  As  four 
Trustees  retire  each  year,  it  was  necessary  to  elect  four  to  the  board,  and 
Messrs.  Adler,  Bacon  and  Torrey  were  re-elected.  Prof.  A.  V.  Williams 
Jackson  had  declined  election,  a  refusal  which  was  received  with  great 
regret.  In  his  place  Mr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  late  of  the  Yale  Corporation, 
was  elected.  (There  has  since  been  received  the  news  that  Mr.  Stokes  finds 
it  impossible  to  accept  the  office.) 

A  year  ago  the  By-Laws  had  been  remitted  to  the  Trustees  for  further 
study.  The  revised  By-Laws  were  reported  back  and  approved  by  the 
Corporation.  (They  have  now  been  printed,  and  copies  will  be  sent  to 
all  members.) 


Photo,  by  A.  T.  Clay 

ZiGGURAT  OF  ASHUR  IN  BACKGROUND 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

Two  meetings  of  the  Trustees  were  held  in  New  Haven,  one  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  and  another,  for  purpose  of  organization 
for  the  coming  year,  immediately  after  that  meeting. 

The  present  officers  of  last  year  were  re-elected:  Prof.  A.  A^.  AV. 
Jackson,  late  a  Trustee,  was  elected  Second  Vice-President.  Mrs.  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member,  the  first  in  the  class  of 
this  membership,  as  provided  for  in  the  By-Laws. 

The  resignation  of  Prof.  Haupt  from  the  Annual  Professorship  at 
the  School  in  Jerusalem  for  next  year,  ‘Tor  reasons  beyond  his  control,” 
was  accepted,  with  an  expression  of  the  Trustees’  sincere  regret. 

Prof.  Julius  A.  Bewer  was  appointed  Honorary  Lecturer  at  the  School 
in  Jerusalem  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
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lliU'tL'oi'd  'L'lu'olo^icnl  Scniiiiarv  and  tha  San  Francdsco  Seniinarv  wara 
adniitiad  to  niainlj('rshi[)  in  tlia  (i'orporation. 

Itoportt;  wai’a  inad(’  hy  tlia  various  ottiacrs  and  conimitt(‘es :  on  1ha 
l)(‘(piasts  from  the  late  Dr.  Nias;  on  the  proposed  School  in  Bagdad;  on 
A  olunia  'Nd  of  Ilia  Anmuai..  tlu'  ajipi'araiica  of  which  has  hemi  much  delayed 
hy  strikes,  (da.,  although  a  large  part  of  the  jiroof  was  jirasanted.  President 
IMoulton  desired  to  withdraw  as  editor  of  the  Ax\i  al,  and  Prof.  Bacon 
was  appointed  Editor  for  the  next  volume. 

d’he  gift  of  an  additional  sum  of  $1000  from  the  Zion  Research 
Foundation  was  aunounacal.  'The  tliaid^s  of  the  Board  were  voted  for 
Ihis  generous  gift. 

THE  SCHOOL  IN  JERUSALEM 

l!e[iorts  from  Jerusalem  tell  of  a  year  of  more  than  usual  intei'est 
and  activity.  .Director  Albright  is  assisted  hy  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Hatch,  the 
.\nnual  Professor,  and  Dr.  James  A.  K(dso,  President  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Pittshurgh.  Prof.  Dana  C.  Munro.  of  Princedon 
Dnivm’sity,  will  h('  attached  to  the  School  in  the  s[)ring,  while  on  a  journey 
he  is  making  in  the  Levant  in  prosecution  of  researches  on  the  Crusades. 

d’he  students  in  re'vular  standing  are:  ]\rr.  \'’oigt,  the  Thayer  Fellow, 
of  Yale;  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Yale;  and  Dean  Edwards,  of  the  ]\Iissouri  Bible 
College.  For  the  first  term  the  Director  gave  w^eekly  courses  in  the  Topog¬ 
raphy  of  Jerusalem,  Archaeology  of  Palestine,  the  Geography  and  Topog- 
rajiby  of  Palestine;  also  a  course  in  North  Semitic  Epigraphy.  Prof. 
Hatch  gave  a  course  in  Greek  Epigraphy.  Courses  in  vernacular  Arabic, 
in  Modern  Hehrewg  and  ('optic  are  being  given.  (Jne  of  the  students  is 
attending  classes  at  the  French  School. 

The  Director  is  giving  lectures  in  Egyptology  at  the  new  University 
in  Jerusalem. 

On  November  15  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albright  gave  an  “at  home”  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  new  members  of  the  Faculty  to  the  friends  of  the  School  in 
Jerusalem. 

In  Christmas  week  the  Director.  Dr.  Kelso,  and  other  members  of 
the  School  wumt  to  Egypt.  Dr.  Hatch  folloAved  thmn  later. 


THE  EXCAVATION  AT  TELL  EL-FUL 

Y'c  give  herewith  some  pictures  of  Dr.  Albright’s  excavations  at  Tell 
cl-Ful,  the  Biblical  Giheah  of  Saul.  A  small  additional  sum  of  money  has 
been  ])ut  at  his  disposal  to  enable  him  to  clear  up  some  remaining  problems. 
It  is  expected  that  the  full  account  of  his  results  will  he  pid)lished  in 
Volume  4  of  the  Annual. 


DR.  HATCH’S  EXPEDITION  IN  SEARCH  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 

Through  the  generous  gifts  of  the  Zion  Research  Foundation  the 
School  in  Jerusalem  is  enabled  to  undertake  an  enterprise  in  search  ol 
manuscripts  in  the  famous  monasteries  of  Sinai  and  the  Nitrian  Desert 
in  Egypt.  Dr.  Hatch,  our  Annual  Professor  at  Jerusalem,  possessed  the 
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scholarship  and  interest  to  entrust  with  this  uinhntaking,  and  when  it  was 
discovered  that  rrof.  Itendel  Harris,  the  distinguished  British  scholar, 
was  planning  a  similar  undertaking,  a  conihination  of  plans  was  made. 
Earlv  in  January  Dr.  Hatch  ])roceeded  to  Egypt  to  meet  Dr.  Harris. 
They  were  to  go  first  to  Sinai,  then  to  the  Nitrian  IMonastery.  It  is  con¬ 
fidently  hoped  that  they  will  obtain  some  inijiortant  linds.  rnfortunately 
the  rotograph.  that  had  been  ordered  at  great  expcwise  Irom  (lermany,  did 
not  arrive  in  coni])lete  condition,  and  Dr.  Hatch  was  com[)elled  to  start 
without  it.  Rut  in  its  ])lace  he  took  with  him  one  of  the  best  photographers 
in  the  Orient.  IMr.  Tjars  Tjind,  of  Jerusalem,  fully  provided  with  a  large 
number  of  plates,  so  that  all  necessary  cojdes  of  manuscripts  can  he  taken. 


Photo,  by  A.  T.  Clay 

The  Ziggurat  at  Teel  Ohemir,  the  Ancient  Kish,  where  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  will  Excavate 


NEW  IDENTIFICATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  TOWNS 

It  is  frequently  supposed  that  the  field  of  Palestinian  topography 
has  become  exhausted  by  the  researches  carried  on  with  enthusiasm  during 
the  past  eighty  years.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake  :  the  apparent  sterility 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  old  methods  are  too  often  still  in  u.se  after 
they  have  become  obviously  insufficient.  Topographic  investigation,  as 
carried  on  by  the  splendid  pioneers,  the  American  Robinson  and  the  French¬ 
man  Guerin,  employed  com])aratively  few  tools,  and  the  materials  at  hand 
were  limited.  Yet.  since  the  soil  was  all  hut  virgin,  they  enjoyed  an 
abundant  harvest,  mainly  from  the  simple  comparison  of  modern  place- 
names,  gathered  by  them  for  the  first  time,  with  biblical  prototypes.  When 
the  systematic  collections  of  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  were  made, 
many  new  identifications  fell  into  the  lap  of  the  surveyors,  especially 
Conder.  Since  the  eighties  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Survey  was  com¬ 
pleted,  there  has  been  much  discussion,  hut  comparatively  little  progress. 
What  are  the  reasons  for  this  stagnation  ? 
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The  students  of  Palestinian  topography  in  the  heroic  days  of  liobin- 
81)11  and  Conder  were  guided  almost  exclusively  by  rough  similarities  in 
name,  and  general  considerations  from  the  liest  known  literary  sources. 
The  areliaeology  of  Palestine  was  in  its  infancy,  and  almost  nothing  was 
known  about  the  criteria  of  age,  character  of  site,  and  so  on,  which  now 
(‘liable  the  archaeologist  to  determine  the  main  facts  of  the  history  of  a 
site  by  an  hour’s  reconnaissance.  The  significance  of  potsherds,  those 
ubiquitous  testimonies  of  past  life  in  the  East,  was  unknown.  The  nature 
of  a  tell  and  its  difference  from  a  l-hirbeh  were  not  understood,  strange  as 
this  may  appear  to  us  now.  Guerin  took  Tell  el-Hesi  to  be  a  natural  hill, 
despite  the  sixty  feet  of  debris  which  were  found  later  on  actual  excavation. 
It  was  tlierefore  possible  to  look  for  an  ancient  walled  city  in  any  con¬ 
veniently  located  village  or  khirbeh,  as  when  Ashkelon  was  placed  at  Mejdel 
and  Megiddo  at  Khirbet  Mujeddah 

Another  prolific  source  of  error  was  inadequate  philological  method. 
The  early  investigators,  as  well  as  all  too  many  recent  ones,  who  never 
seem  to  have  heard  of  philological  law,  or  of  Kampffmeyer’s  convenient 
treatise  on  phonetic  clmnges  in  Arabic  place-names  (now,  however,  rather 
antiquated),  allowed  themselves  unlimited  license.  So,  for  example,  the 
northern  Beth  Dagon  has  been  combined  with  Tell  DaTiq,  and  Ekron  (old 
h'\qqaron)  has  been  identified  with  Khirbet  Dikerin. 

With  rigid  scientific  accuracy  in  both  archaeological  and  philo¬ 
logical  treatment  of  our  material,  much  can  evidently  be  done.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  moreover,  our  material  is  slowly,  but  steadily  swelling  in  volume. 
Thanks  to  publication  of  new  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  texts,  new  ma¬ 
terials  from  classical  and  mediaeval  times  are  constantly  becoming  available. 
The  archaeologist  working  in  other  Oriental  lands  brings  to  light  valuable 
cuneiform  and  hieroglyphic  records,  sometimes  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  topography  of  ancient  Palestine.  Even  in  Palestinian  soil,  ordi¬ 
narily  sparing  in  inscriptions,  such  topographically  valuable  documents 
as  the  Mosaic  of  Madeba,  the  Mesha  Stone,  the  Byzantine  edicts  of  Beer- 
sheba,  the  Hebrew  ostraca  from  Sumaria,  etc.,  have  been  discovered.  The 
recovery  of  archaeological  facts  is  proceeding  still  more  rapidly.  Thus 
the  recent  excavations  have  proved  beyond  the  last  doubt  that  Capernaum 
lay  at  Tell  Hum,  that  Giheah  was  situated  at  Tell  el-Ful,  and  that  Noaran 
is  represented  by  the  ruins  exhumed  by  the  French  School  near  'Ain  Diiq. 
Moreover,  a  systematic  series  of  cuttings  is  being  made  by  the  British 
School  in  the  mounds  of  the  coastal  plain,  in  order  to  determine  their 
complete  archaeological  history,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible  from  potsherds. 
In  the  excursions  of  the  American  School  an  effort  is  made  to  collect  full 
series  of  potsherds  from  all  the  numerous  sites  visited.  In  the  course  of 
such  a  survey  thousands  of  sherds  may  be  examined,  and  it  becomes  quite 
possible  to  construct  a  skeleton  outline  of  the  entire  history  of  the  site, 
where  there  is  little  or  no  debris  to  conceal  the  remains  of  early  occupation, 
as  is  the  case  with  a  tell.  It  is  surprising  how  little  of  this  very  necessary 
work  has  been  done  hitherto.  Except  for  a  survey  of  Petrie’s  and  a  trip 
of  Macalister’s  there  is  hardly  an  account  published  of  the  pottery  material 
strewn  on  every  ancient  site  in  Palestine,  and  obviously  of  the  very  first 
topographical  importance.  As  a  result  articles  have  appeared  even  in  the 
last  few  years  in  which  ancient  Israelite  towns  have  been  identified  with 
sites  exhibiting  no  sherds  older  than  the  Koman  period,  or  later  than  the 
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Middle  Caiiaanite !  It  is  high  time  that  this  anomalous  state  of  affairs 
is  changed. 

The  Site  of  Jeshanah 

The  town  of  deshanah  is  mentioned  in  II  Chron.  13^  19,  where  the 
towns  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  pious  Abijah  of  Judah  from  Jeroboam 
are  named — Bethel,  Jeshanah,  and  Ephron,  each  with  its  villages.  This 
reference  proves  that  Jeshanah,  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of 
Southern  Ephraim,  and  it  should  not  be  hard  to  identify  it.  Fortunately 
for  us,  the  town  is  also  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Ant.  VIII,  xi,  3 ;  XIV, 
XV,  12,  where  it  is  related  that  Herod  defeated  Antigonus’s  general.  Pappus, 
as  he  was  marching  northward  from  Jerusalem  to  Samaria,  at  the  town 
of  Isana — spelled  in  the  same  way  as  the  biblical  name.  These  references 
show  that  Jeshanah  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  and  Ephron 
(et-Taiyibeh),  preferably  between  them,  and  that  it  lay  on  the  high-road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Samaria. 

About  forty-five  years  ago,  the  great  French  archaeologist,  Clermont- 
Ganneau,  proposed  the  identification  of  Jeshanah  with  ^Ain  Sinia,  a  village 
some  five  miles  north  of  Pamallah,  on  the  Nablus  road.  Since  this  fits 
the  indications  of  the  literature  tolerably  well,  and  is  much  less  objec¬ 
tionable  phonetically  than  any  advanced  in  the  heroic  days  of  historical 
topography,  it  has  been  accepted  without  question  ever  since.  There  are, 
however,  serious  difficulties  with  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  site  is  not 
suitable  for  an  ancient  town,  as  it  is  down  in  a  valley,  instead  of  being  on 
a  hill,  nor  is  there  an  available  location  on  a  hill-top  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Secondly,  the  form  of  the  Arabic  name  is  phonetically  remote 
from  the  Hebrew  Yeshanah.  It  is  true  that  the  consonants  agree,  but  the 
vowels  most  emphatically  do  not.  Many  scholars  still  seem  to  have  an 
idea  that,  while  consonants  may  count  in  Semitic,  vowels  do  not.  One 
of  the  tasks  of  the  up-to-date  Semitic  philologist,  is  to  restore  the  vowels 
to  their  place  of  honor,  and  to  show  that  they  abide  by  phonetic  law  as 
loyally  as  the  consonant;?.  Among  the  phonetic  principles  which  govern 
the  relation  between  ancient  Hebrew  place-names  and  their  modern  Arabic 
descendants,  there  is  none  which  permits  the  equation  of  Yeshanah  and 
‘Ain  Sinia.  We  must,  therefore,  give  the  combination  up,  especially  since 
there  is  a  much  better  one  to  replace  it. 

About  two  and  a  half  miles  in  a  straight  line  (four  miles  by  footpath) 
from  ‘Ain  Sinia,  to  the  northeast,  there  is  a  beautiful  site,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Burj  el-Isaneh,  some  3100  feet  above  sea-level.  The  top  of  the 
hill  is  quite  spacious,  and  contains,  among  other  ruins,  an  Arab  fort  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  from  which  the  site  receives  the  name  burj,  as  well  as 
a  Byzantine  basilica,  identified  by  the  shape  and  the  carved  Greek  crosses, 
etc.  On  the  ridge  to  the  east,  somewhat  lower  down,  lay  an  Israelite  and 
Roman-Byzantine  town,  as  shown  by  the  numerous  potsherds,  strewn  over 
a  comparatively  large  area.  Below  the  ridge,  to  the  south,  is  a  spring, 
‘Ain  es-Sarar,  to  which  a  very  ancient  flight  of  steps,  now  half  buried  by 
debris,  leads  down.  The  steps  would  seem  to  be  Roman  work,  like  the 
large  drafted  stones  now  built  into  the  walls  of  the  mediaeval  fortress. 

Burj  el-Isaneh  offers  all  the  elements  necessary  to  a  combination  with 
Jeshanah.  There  is  the  fine  location  overlooking  the  Nablus  road,  with 
water-supply,  abundant  room  and  security  from  attack ;  there  are  the  numer¬ 
ous  ruins;  and,  above  all,  there  are  the  Israelite  and  Seleucido-Roman 
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})()tsliercl8 ;  last,  though  not  least,  there  is  the  ]Hn'teet  agreement  in  name — ■ 
Veshanah-Isana  and  Isaneh.  It  is  tine  that  the  Survey  writes  JUirj  cl- 
lisdneh,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  paralh'led  in  Khirhet  el-laffathi  for  Khirhei 
cl-Atathi;  in  neither  case  do  tlie  felkiJitn  double  the  1. 

The  American  School  visiti'd  Jhirj  el-Isanch  November  ’ll.  ]!»22.  Ris¬ 
ing  betimes  in  the  morning  we  secured  two  Ford  ‘‘busses'’  at  the  Damascus 
Gate,  and  rode  out  to  Jtireh,  where  we  deposited  the  two  ladies  of  the 
party  at  the  hospitable  home  of  Mr.  Kelsey,  Principal  of  the  American 
Friends’  Mission  School  in  Ramallah.  d'he  men — five  in  numlx'r — then 
pursued  their  way  on  foot.  Pushing  out  on  the  old  Roman  road  west  of 
Bethel,  we  came  through  a  picturesque  gorge  to  ‘Ain  Yelirud,  where  peasant 
girls  came  out  to  draw  water,  and  cameras  responded  to  the  chalhmge. 
Turning  now  northwestward,  we  skirted  Tell  Asur,  the  ancient  Baal  Hazor. 
still  noted  for  a  sacred  grovi^  which  |)eri)etuates  th(>  memory  of  an  old 
high-place.  Northwest  of  Tell  ‘Ashr  W('  visited  the  village  of  Selwad. 
where  a  felMh  left  his  ])loughing  in  order  to  show  us  the  best  path  to 
Burj  el-Isaneh.  After  inspecting  the  fortress  briefly  we  scattered  out  to 
collect  potsherds,  returning  to  eat  a  cold  lunch  in  a  spot  sheltered  hv  an 
ancient  wall  from  the  sharp  wind.  The  difference  between  Moslem  and 
Christian  was  called  vividly  to  mind  when  we  offered  our  guide  a  mutton 
sandwich.  Having  already  mad('  up  his  mind  that  we  were  Nasdra.  not 
Yahnd,  he  hesitated  long  about  accepting  it,  smelling  it  repeatedly,  and 
demanding  assui'ance  that  it  was  not  khanzir  (pork) — so  little  do  the.se 
simple  pea.sants  know  of  our  horrid  'Western  dainties.  After  luiuF  we 
examined  the  basilica,  slid  a  thousand  feet  down  the  hill,  and  damhered 
several  hundred  feet  up  the  next  hill  to  the  southwest,  arriving  at  Burj 
Bardawil,  or  “Castle  Baldwin,”  out  of  breath.  The  extensive  Crusading 
ruin,  obviously  built  by  Syrians,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  extant  con¬ 
temporary  literature,  it  would  seem,  Init  probably  dates  from  the  reign 
of  one  of  the  later  Baldwins  of  Jerusalem.  From  Burj  Bardawil  we  made 
our  way  to  ‘Ain  Sinia,  and  from  there  we  followed  the  automobile  road  to 
Ifireh,  \vhere  wn  secured  a  Inis  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Such  a  day's 
tour  would  have  been  quite  impossible  in  the  years  before  the  war.  lint 
now  it  is  only  one  of  our  regular  weekly  trips. 

Bethany  in  the  Old  Testamicnt 

Bethany  was  the  home  of  IMary  and  Martha,  who  lived  here  with  their 
brother  Fleazar  (Lazarus),  whom  Jesus  loved.  ’Phe  touching  story  of  the 
death  of  Lazarus  and  his  return  to  life  at  the  behest  of  the  Master,  as 
narrated  in  John  11,  has  enshrined  the  town  in  the  hearts  of  multitudes. 
From  the  fourth  century  on  a  tomb  near  the  town  was  identified  with  the 
tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  henceforth  became  the  goal  of  pilgrims  from  far  and 
near.  The  importance  of  the  sanctuary  of  Ijazarus  finally  led  to  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  old  name,  “Bethany,”  which  was  replaced  by  EVazarhjeli,  or 
rl-  Azarhjeh,  the  correct  Semitic  form  of  the  name  being  borrowed  by  the 
Arabs  from  the  Arameans,  but  without  being  fully  understood. 

The  Greek  form  of  the  name,  Bethania,  is  rather  colorless,  since  the 
second  clement  has  remained  obscure.  Evidently  a  laryngeal  has  been  lost 
in  the  process  of  adaptation  to  Greek  orthography.  The  Syriac  translation, 
which  often  draws  from  Palestinian  Aramaic  sources,  offers  Bet- any  a,  a 
form  wliich  shows  that  the  Talmudic  Bet-hini  or  Bet-Yannai.  often  com¬ 
bined  with  Bethany,  must  he  distinct.  For  different  reasons  the  well-known 
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authority  on  Talmudic  gx'ooraphv.  Kahhi  KJciii.  has  also  ivachod  this 
conclusion.  His  own  sugy;vstion,  that  the  oripinal  lorin  of  the  nanu'  was 
He(  t  )-te'enah,  “House  ot  lips.'’  is  inadmissihle  for  the  sanu'  reason.  In 
fact,  since  Bethany  was  a  |uir(‘ly  Christian  town  in  the  'ralmiulic  aac.  w(‘ 
should  not  ex])eet  to  iind  it  nHuitioncd  in  JtalTinic  sources  at  all. 

The  jdacc  is  un((uestional)ly  anci('nt.  On  tlu'  prounds  ot  the  I’as- 
sionist  Fathers  above  the  modern  villape  is  part  of  the  ancient  ccmeliuT  of 
the  town,  which  was  desei'ihed  hy  Cere  \d’ncent  in  the  Rrruc  liihl lijiir  for 
1914.  ddie  Canaaiute  eharaetcr  of  tlu-  oldest  remains  is  rull\'  estahlished  hy 
the  shape  of  the  tomhs,  a  perpendicular  shaft  pivinp  aec(‘ss  to  a  rude  cave 
cut  into  the  sides  of  the  shaft  at  the  hottom,  as  wcdl  as  hy  the  jxjttei'v  and 
bronzes  found.  Israelite  and  Jewish  remains  weri'  also  ('liscov(‘red.  Since 
Bethany  is  ])ractically  a  snhurh  ot  Jerusalem,  we  should  expect  to  Iind  it 
mentionc'd,  tluwefore,  in  the  Old  're.stament,  wluwe  so  many  towns  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  ot  Jerusalem  are  alluded  to.  hv  nanu'  at  least.  Nor 
are  we  ndstaken.  as  I  hope  to  show. 


Tell  el  Ful:  .\  Pier  from  the  Third  Fortress  at  Gibeah,  about  900  B.C. 


In  Neh.  11,  32  the  villape  of  Ananiah  (Hebrew  ‘Anmitiah)  is  men¬ 
tioned  immediately  after  Anathoth  and  Nob.  Anathoth  is.  of  course, 
modern  CAnata,  three  miles  northeast  of  Jerusalem,  and  Nob  was  situated 
on  Mount  Scopus  (cf.  Is.  10,  32),  sliphtly  east  of  north.  Since  the  other 
groups  of  towns  piven  in  our  passage  in  Nehemiah  are  arranged  in  geo¬ 
graphical  order,  Ananiah  presumably  is  to  be  sought  just  east  of  the  Holy 
City.  The  only  two  ancient  villages  known  to  have  existed  here  are 
Bahurim  and  Bethany.  Now^  the  name  ‘Ananyah  is  projierly  the  name  of 
a  man,  and  as  a  place-name  should  have  heth  (house  of)  prefixed.  Nearly 
a  score  of  Palestinian  place-names  beginning  with  heth  are  also  found 
with  heth  omitted,  both  at  different  periods  and  in  the  same  age.  We  may. 
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tlierefui'e.  regard  it  as  certain  that  the  full  name  of  Ananiah  was  Beth- 
ananiah.  The  slight  difference  remaining  between  Beth-Ananyah  and 
Beth-'anyah  is  naturally  due  to  syllabic  haplology,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  priestly  name  Johanan  or  Hanan,  found  in  Josephus  as  Ananus,  but  in 
the  Gospels  as  Annas. 

The  combination  of  Ananiah  with  Beit  Hannina,  hitherto  popular 
is  quite  out  of  the  question,  both  topographically  and  phonetically.  Han¬ 
nina  is  a  perfectly  good  Aramaic  personal  name,  found  elsewhere  in  place- 
names,  as  in  Deir  Hannina,  and  cannot  be  confused  with  ‘Ananyah. 

This  identification  is  perhaps  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  with  the  aid  of  more  scientific  methods 
than  have  hitherto  been  in  use.  Palestinian  topography  is  still  a  field 
where  many  discoveries,  some  of  great  significance  for  our  understanding 
of  the  Bible,  remain  to  be  made.  W.  F.  Albright. 


THE  DANISH  EXCAVATIONS  AT  SHILOH 

During  the  month  of  September,  1922,  the  Danish  scholar.  Dr.  Aage 
Schmidt,  began  work  at  Khirbet  Seilun,  the  site  of  ancient  Shiloh.  While 
these  operations  were  in  the  nature  of  soundings,  and  only  provisional, 
they  augur  well  for  the  success  of  the  more  elaborate  excavations  planned 
for  the  near  future.  Heretofore  no  archaeological  work  whatsoever  has 
been  done  at  Shiloh;  in  fact  no  work  has  been  seriously  attempted,  up  to 
the  past  year,  in  any  of  the  old  Israelite  sites  of  the  highlands.  We  may, 
therefore,  expect  very  interesting  light  to  be  cast  on  the  earliest  history 
of  Israel,  from  the  archaeological  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Schmidt  sank  about  a  score  of  pits  at  various  points  on  the  site 
of  the  old  town,  finding  the  depth  of  the  debris  to  range  from  over  four 
metres  to  less  than  a  metre.  His  first  pit  was  rather  unlucky,  since  it 
happened  to  come  under  an  old  terrace-wall,  no  longer  visible,  where  debris 
from  above  had  collected,  yielding  a  hopeless  confusion  of  potsherds  from 
all  ages.  At  the  very  bottom,  for  instance,  was  found  an  early  Arab  sherd 
with  Kufic  lettering.  The  majority  of  the  pits,  however,  showed  a  clear 
stratification,  representing  Early  Israelite,  Seleucido-Roman,  and  Arab. 
In  general  the  lowest  metre  was  Israelite,  the  second  Seleucido-Roman,  and 
the  rest — two  metres — was  Arab.  No  Canaanite  stratum  was  found. 

Thanks  to  Dr.  Schmidt’s  courtesy,  the  writer  ivas  able  to  examine  all 
the  potsherds  as  found,  and  to  inspect  the  site  with  care.  The  Israelite 
potsherds  found  resemble  the  ware  from  the  first  two  periods  of  Gibeah 
(between  1300  and  1000)  ;  the  latest  characteristic  pieces  found  being  a 
bit  from  a  polished  black  juglet  of  the  Early  Palestinian  (revised  chron¬ 
ology  1200-900  B.  C.)  and  a  thick  rim  with  the  concentric  burnished 
stripes  of  the  Middle  Palestinian,  which  came  into  general  use  in  the 
tenth  century.  Of  other  finds  we  may  mention  a  flint  sickle  edge  from 
the  first  stratum ;  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  use  of  iron  sickles  first  became 
general  among  the  Israelites  in  the  eleventh  century  B.  C.,  as  a  result  of 
s])reading  Philistine  influence. 

The  results  of  these  trial  excavations  agree  remarkably  well  with 
biblical  indications.  Shiloh  does  not  appear  to  have  been  occupied  at  all 
until  the  tabernacle  was  pitched  there,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
by  the  Israelites,  about  1230  B.  C.  The  reason  for  the  selection  of  Shiloh 
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as  the  site  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  more  permanent  structure  which  soon 
replaced  the  tent  appears  to  have  been  simply  its  central  location  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Mount  Ephraim,  though  there  may  have  been  a  par¬ 
ticularly  sacred  tomb  of  some  primitive  saint  or  patriarch  to  give  the  place 
its  initial  sanctity.  The  total  absence  of  characteristic  Canaanite  sherds 
does  not  favor  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  settlement  here  before  the  Conquest, 
as  at  other  sites,  like  Shechem  or  Bethel. 

After  the  battle  of  Eben-ezer,  and  the  loss  of  the  ark,  Shiloh  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  who  destroyed  its  sanctuary. 
At  all  events,  the  ark  never  returned  to  Shiloh,  and  when  next  we  meet  the 
priests  of  the  house  of  Phinehas,  about  a  generation  later,  they  are  residing 
in  Nob,  on  Mount  Scopus,  just  northeast  of  Jerusalem.  Prom  several 
passages  in  Jeremiah  (7,  12;  26,  6,  etc.)  we  learn  that  in  the  prophet’s 
time  Shiloh  lay  in  ruins,  and  had  apparently  been  destroyed  so  long  before 
that  it  was  proverbial.  While  the  destruction  of  the  sanctuary  by  the 


Tell  el  Ful:  Niches  in  a  Fortress  Wall  of  Gibeah  in  the  Time  of  Saul 


Philistines — which  may  be  assumed  with  great  probability — put  an  end  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  town,  there  were  still  houses  there  toward  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  as  we  may  see  from  the  story  of  Jeroboam’s  wife 
and  the  prophet  Ahijah  the  Shilonite.  Any  hopes  that  the  town  may  have 
had  for  future  prosperity  were  effectually  suppressed  by  the  establishment 
of  the  official  sanctuary  at  Bethel  by  Jeroboam  I,  about  930  B.  C.  When 
the  Book  of  Judges  was  compiled,  probably  about  700  B.  C.,  the  site  of 
Shiloh  was  evidently  abandoned,  since  the  redactor  deems  it  necessary  to 
give  an  exact  description  of  the  location  of  the  place  (Jud.  21,  19).  This 
explains  the  absence  of  Middle  Palestinian  (900-600  B.  C.)  sherds  in  the 
hhirheh  very  effectively.  Again  we  have  archaeological  confirmation  of 
the  statements  of  the  Bible !  W.  F.  Albeight. 


NOTES 

111  the  list  of  tlie  Patrons  of  the  Schools  in  the  last  Bullktin  the 
names  of  the  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Miss 
Marv  E.  Converse,  Eosemont,  Pa.,  were  accidentally  omitted.  Dr.  Thomas 
C.  Ashton  of  Philadelphia  has  recently  hecome  a  Patron. 

The  Corporation  now  has  two  Life  Memhers:  Miss  duliana  Wood, 
Philadelphia,  and  Professor  H.  Henser,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

The  terms  of  our  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  the  District-  of 
Columbia  require  a  h'gal  residence  in  the  District.  The  Directors  of  the 
Archaelogical  Society  of  Washington  have  generously  voted  to  allow  us  the 
use  of  their  offices  in  the  Octagon,  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  such 
h'gal  residence.  We  are  very  grateful  for  this  act  of  courtesy. 

Examinations  in  competition  for  the  Thayer  Fellowship  at  the  School 
in  Jerusalem  are  to  lie  given  iji  March.  Two  candidates  have  applied. 

The  Zion  Eesearch  Foundation,  to  whose  subventions  we  are  deeply 
obliged,  opened  its  Ijibrary  on  Hayden  Eoad,  Brookline,  Mass.,  on  February 
18th.  The  Library  is  open  to  the  public  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons. 

Prof.  C.  C.  McCown,  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  who  was 
Thayer  Fellow  at  Jerusalem  in  1920-21  has  just  published  “The  Testament 
of  Solomon,  edited  from  MSS  at  Mount  Athos,  Bologna,  Holkham  Hall, 
Jerusalem,  London,  Milan,  Paris  and  Vienna,  with  Introduction,”  being 
Fart  9  of  the  Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen  Testament,  edited  by  H. 
Windisch.  The  Greek  text  and  apparatus .  occupy  166  pages,  the  intro¬ 
duction  136  pages.  The  author  found  some  of  his  manuscript  material  in 
the  Library  of  the  Greek  Monastery  in  Jeriisalem. 

d'hrough  the  kind  offices  of  the  author.  Prof.  David  Paton,  Princeton 
Univ('rsity  has  generously  presented  to  the  School  in  Jerusalem  the  four- 
volume  set  of  his  invaluable  “Early  Egyptian  Records  of  Travel  in  Asia.” 

We  learn  that  the  veteran  archaeologist.  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  has 
applied  for  a  concession  to  excavate  on  the  Ophal  hill. 

It  is  expected  that  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Jastrow’s  library,  reserved  for 
Ihe  proposed  School  in  Bagdad,  will  be  shipped  to  Bagdad  in  April.  They 
will  be  placed  in  care  of  the  American  Consul. 
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LATEST  REPORT  FROM  PROFESSOR  HATCH 


A  letter  from  Professor  Hatch,  dated  Cairo,  February  14th,  states 
that  he  and  Dr.  Harris  had  returned  safely  to  Cairo  from  Sinai,  having 
had  a  very  successful  expedition.  Professor  Hatch  examined  while  there 
all  the  New  Testament  manuscripts  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine, 
seventy-seven  in  number,  photographing  specimen  pages  of  each.  This 
material  Professor  Hatch  hopes  to  publish  in  a  l)ook  that  will  be  valuable 
palaeographically  as  well  as  for  the  text-criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 

They  also  photographed  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Apology  of  Aris¬ 
tides,  which  Dr.  Harris  discovered  at  St.  Catherine  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  and  found  new  manuscripts  of  parts  of  it.  Professor  Hatch  found 
two  new'  manuscripts  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  photographed  them 
ill  toto.  As  manuscripts  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  are  far  more  rare  than 
manuscripts  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  these  new'  manuscripts  will 
he  most  welcome.  They  also  photographed  a  discussion  of  Pythagoras  in 
Syriac  and  a  Syriac  copy  of  ITT  Maccabees. 


Tell  el  Ful:  The  Glacis  of  the  Fortress  of  Saul  at  Gibeah 
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Tumulus  at  Malhah 


INTERESTING  FINDS  IN  TUMULI  NEAR  JERUSALEM 

For  a  long  time  Din'ctov  Albright  has  had  his  imlefatigahle  eye  set 
u])on  some  interesting  timuili  in  the  neiglil)orhood  of  Jerusalem.  These 
liimuli,  three  in  numlxu’,  are  at  Malhah,  a  point  about  two  or  three  miles 
southwest  of  Jei  nsiih'in  on  the  slope  of  the  Nbilley  of  Rephaim.  From  their 
app('<i ranee  they  iiulieahal  the  rmnains  of  primiti\e  man,  a  likely  hypothesis 
as  man  was  early  sc'tthnl  in  that  smiling  valley.  At  last  through  the  gen¬ 
erous  assistance  of  Mi's.  William  .MeKidway,  who  has  been  spending  the 
winter  in  d('rusalem  in  company  with  Pivsident  dames  A.  Kelso  and  Mrs. 
Kelso  of  the  Western  d'lu'ologieal  Seminary,  the  Director’s  ambition  to  dig 
in  these  tnmnli  has  been  gratified.  We  (piote  from  his  letter  of  April  7  his 
|)i'eliminary  repoid  on  the  initial  excavations. 

‘^‘Mrs.  Mi’Kelway  has  given  me  seventy  pounds  Fgyptiau  for  the  work 
on  the  tumulus — or  tumuli^  if  the  results  from  the  first  are  sufficiently 
good.  In  ordi'r  to  gid  something  done  there  before  Easter  I  tried  to  get 
through  with  tlu'  preliminary  negotiations  in  three  days,  and  succeeded, 
thanks  to  the  assistaiu-e  of  a  Muslim  frieud.  Naturally,  there  will  he 
trouble  before  we  are  tinished,  but  this  is  an  invariable  concomitant  of  an 
excavation,  no  matti'r  how  small.  1  began  on  the  tumulus  of  el-Barrish, 
belonging  to  the  sheikh  of  the  Beni  Hasan,  who  lives  at  Malhah,  April  2G, 
and  worked  foi-  live  da-ys,  holidays  and  I'ains  preventing  more  work  before 
tbe  beginning  of  our  trip. 

"d’he  tiinmlus  is  about  seven  to  eight  metres  in  height  and  about  thirty 
imdrc's  in  diaimdcr  lu'ai'  tbe  basm  AVe  dug  a  trench  across  it,  live  metres 
wide  at  the  top  and  narrowing  I'apidly  toward  the  bottom.  The  greatest 
depth  rcach('d  so  far  is  li\'(‘  metres.  1  had  about  twenty-five  men  and  boys 
from  el-Melejeh.  working  nine  hoiiis  a  day.  all  of  which  1  spent  with  them, 
for  safety. 

“'fhe  fumnlus  j)roved  a  snr|)ris(‘.  Instead  of  being  either  Neolithic  or 
Bronze  Agi'  it  turned  out  to  hi'  most  cmdainly  Eai'ly-Iron.  Many  potsherds 
wore  found  in  the  dcliris,  all  belonging,  without  exception,  to  Gibeah  II, 
and  many  of  them  in  such  a  perfect  state  of  preservation — handles  with 
necks  and  shoulder,  tdc. — that  they  must  have  heeu  broken  immediately 
l)efore  the  (U'ection  of  the  tumulus.  Phythian-Adams  agrees  with  me  that 
the  potslu'i'ds  aix'  eharacteristically  eleventh  century  B.  C.  Now,  as 
Phythian-Adams  has  just  succeeded  in  demonstrating,  the  Philistine  pot¬ 
tery  is  identical  with  that  excavated  froin  the  'Thessalian  tumuli  of  Halos, 
belonging  to  the  period  between  1200  and  1000  R.  C.  Those  tumuli  are  of 
the  same  size  and  shape  as  ours,  they  are  grouped  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
date  is  about  the  saTue.  1  am  able  also  to  show  that  the  tumuli  were  not 
erected  by  natives,  hut  by  an  invading  army,  so  the  probability  that  they 
were  raised  by  the  Philistines  during  the  age  of  Samuel,  Saul  and  David 
is  very  great.  1  confidently  ex|)eet  interesting  discoveries  when  we  resume 
our  excavations  early  in  May.” 

'i'he  significance  of  these  provisional  finds  at  Malhah  is  of  much  im¬ 
portance.  For  the  Bible  student  they  illustrate  the  operations  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines  as  recorded  in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  especially  the  campaigns  of  David 
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so  briefly  summarized  in  2  Samuel  5.  And  for  the  archaeologist  in  the 
Mediterranean  civilization  they  give  an  added  link  connecting  the  Philis¬ 
tines  with  the  far-off  shores  of  the  Aegean  civilization. 


THE  SPRING  TOUR  OF  THE  JERUSALEM  SCHOOL 

Under  date  of  April  28,  director  All)right  writes  as  follows; 

“Thursday  evening.  A})ril  2(1,  we  returned  from  our  spring  trip,  coming 
from  Jericho  hy  car,  since  we  had  outstayed  our  original  limit  liy  a  day. 
The  entire  trip  lasted  eighteen  days,  and  jiroved  very  successful,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party  expressing  their  enthusiastic  a])proval  of  the  trip  and  the 
way  it  had  been  conducted.  Professors  Fewer,  Edwards  and  llawlev  were 
with  me  throughout;  Idr.  Cooke  left  three  days  early  in  order  to  get  l)ack 
in  time  for  his  Syrian  trip  ;  IMr.  Voigt,  who  Avas  not  well  Avhen  we  started, 
left  us  at  Zammarin,  hut  Avas  replaced  hy  Mr.  Stiven,  of  the  British  School, 
Avho  Joined  us  at  Tabor.  The  journey,  Avhich  Ave  made  Avith  horses  and 
tents,  carried  us  from  Jerusalem  to  Timnath-serah,  Aphek,  Caesarea,  Dor, 
the  Wadi  ‘Arab,  Megiddo,  the  Plain  of  Acre,  the  Plain  of  Asochis,  Nazareth, 
Tabor,  Beisan,  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  Gadara,  Jerasa,  'Araq  el-Emir,  Madeha, 
Jericho.  We  avoided  the  automobile  routes  and  “tourist”  points  as  much 
as  possible,  in  accordance  Avith  the  system  of  trips  Avhich  I  have  outlined 
before.  I  succeeded  in  keeping  all  costs,  including  fees,  tips,  hotel  l)ills, 
Avhere  incurred,  etc.,  doAvn  to  a  pound  a  day. 

“The  scientific  results  of  the  trip  Avere  not  inconsiderable,  especially 
for  the  historical  geography  of  the  country,  on  Avhich  I  have  gathered  much 
ncAv  material.  At  many  tells  and  sites  hitherto  little  or  not  at  all  investi¬ 
gated  Ave  made  large  collections  of  potsherds,  and  I  examined  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  sherds  in  the  course  of  the  journey.  These  results  Avill  be  described 
untechnically  in  a  report  AA-hich  T  shall  forAvard  you  for  the  Bulletin  as 
soon  as  possible.  All  the  members  of  the  party  Avere  profoundly  iniju’essed 
with  the  great  significance  of  potsherds  for  dating  of  sites;  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  School  have  acipiired  a  considerable  knoAvledge  of  the  intricate 
but  exact  science  of  historical  ceramics.  I  may  add  that  this  is  the  fir.st 
long  trip  made  by  any  archaeological  school  in  Jerusalem  in  Avhich  pot¬ 
sherds  have  been  properly  studied  and  utilized.” 


NOTES  FROM  THE  SCHOOL  IN  JERUSALEM 

Director  Albright  reports  many  interesting  jiersonal  items  bearing 
upon  the  members  of  the  School  and  visiting  friends,  as  Avell  as  upon  the 
very  pleasant  local  relations.  He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  Messrs.  Voigt 
(the  FelloAv)  and  Mr.  Cooke,  the  regular  students  in  the  School.  Profes¬ 
sors  BeAver,  Edwards  and  HaAvley  have  been  associated  Avith  the  School  to 
its  great  advantage.  Professor  Munro,  of  Princeton,  arrived  about  Easter, 
and  unfortunately,  and  to  the  Director’s  great  disappointment,  too  late  for 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  lectures.  President  Kelso  and  his  party  Avere 
connected  with  the  School  through  the  Avinter. 
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Dr.  Fisher,  of  the  LTiiiversity  of  Pennsylvania  Expedition  at  Beisan, 
returned  to  dernsaleni  April  4,  and  lias  resumed  operations  at  that  place. 
Professor  rtarstang,  Director  of  ilte  British  School,  returned  March  30, 
in  much  better  health  and  in  excellent  spirits,  lie  and  Director  Albright 
have  resumed  their  collaboration  on  ilu'  Anatolian  geography  of  the  Hittite 
texts.  Professor  Alt,  the  successor  of  Professor  Dalman,  of  the  German 
Institute,  left  Jerusalem  A})ril  11  to  entiu'  141011  his  duties  as  successor  to 
Professor  Guthe  at  Leipzig.  Our  Director  sjieaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  privilege  of  acquaintance  u  itli  him.  It  is  not  known  who  his  successor 
will  be.  It  is  expected  that  Professor  Maealisler  will  soon  begin  his  oper¬ 
ations  of  Ophel.  Professor  Breasted  and  his  party,  who  desired  to  prospect 
work  on  Ophel,  arrived  in  Jerusalem  dui'ing  the  spi  ing  tour  of  the  School, 
and  the  members  of  the  School  missed  the  pbaisuri'  of  seeing  them. 

ddie  community  in  Jerusalem  has  reemitly  lost  some  of  its  notable 
members,  in  whose  passing  the  School  shares  the  regrets  of  all.  M.  Ben 
Yehuda,  the  distinguished  Hebrew  lexieograiiher  and  the  protagonist  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Ilebrmv  tongue  as  a  living  language,  died  in  the  late 
winter.  l\Irs.  Spafford,  the  head  of  the  ‘‘American  colony,’’  died  April  17. 
Her  generous  lios]iitalities  ivill  long  be  remembered  by  many  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  School.  And  finally  that  very  intimate  friend 
and  counsellor  of  ours,  IM.  Antoiiu'  Gelat.  First  Dragoman  in  the  American 
Consulate,  passed  away  on  April  23.  'The  Director  writes:  “His  death  is 
a  great  loss  to  ns  all;  we  mourn  the  departure  of  a  remarkable  man,  whose 
helpfulness  and  incorruptible  integrity  have  won  universal  affection  and 
respect.”  This  Corporation  will  desire  also  to  put  on  record  its  sense  of 
appreciation  of  his  long  services,  rendered  unfailingly  in  times  of  deepest 
stress. 


MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Schools  was  held,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ami'i'ican  Oriental  Society,  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  on  April  3.  ]\Iembers  present  were:  Messrs.  Bacon,  Bar- 
ten,  Clay,  Montgomery,  ]\Iorgenstern,  Newell,  Seholf,  with  Vice-President 
Jackson  and  l\Iiss  Hussey,  Field  Secretary,  attending;  the  President  in 
the  chair. 

Dr.  Romain  Butin,  of  the  Catholic  Hniversity  of  America,  was  nomi¬ 
nated  for  one  of  the  vacancies  in  the  Board,  and  was  unanimously  elected. 
Dr.  Butin  is  Profc'ssor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Catholic  University  and  a  worthy 
associate  of  that  distinguished  faculty.  His  elecdion  is  a  great  gratification 
to  the  members  of  the  Board. 

The  appropriation  of  an  additional  $100  for  the  excavations  at  Tell 
el-Ful,  made  by  the  Officers,  rvas  approved. 

The  President  reported  a  gift  of  money  from  Mrs.  IMcKelway  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  for  the  excavation  of  the  tumuli  at  Malhah.  near  Jerusalem.  It  was 
voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  extended  to  her  for  her  generous  gift. 
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The  Secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  -$1000,  for  a  life  meniliership, 
from  Prof.  H.  J.  Heuser,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,  Overbrook,  Pa.  It  was  voted  that  the  thanks  (T  the  Board  lie  sent 
to  Dr.  Heuser. 

It  was  voted,  with  warm  terms  of  appreciation  of  his  work,  that 
Director  Alliright  be  given  a  sabbatical  year  u[)on  completion  of  his  six 
years  of  residence  in  Jerusalem.  The  arraugianents  for  effecting  an 
exchange  between  Dr.  Albright  and  some  (Pair  in  this  country  were  left  to 
the  Officers. 

Dr.  Clay  reported  the  generous  offer  of  I’ale  Cibrarv  lo  |)resent  a  large 
number  of  duplicates  in  the  field  of  archaeology  to  the  Schools.  Many  of 
these  books  will  be  particularly  serviceable  to  the  School  in  llagdad. 

Dr.  Clay  announced  his  acceptance  of  the  Annual  Professorship  for 
the  coming  year.  He  reported  that  he  hoped  to  consummate  plans  whereby 
he  could  go  to  Mesopotamia  in  the  course  of  the  year.  'I'bese  plans  include 
the  formal  opening  of  the  School,  reconnaissances  of  the  country,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  excavations. 

Report  was  made  on  the  rotograph  acquired  for  the  Jerusalem  School. 
Since  the  meeting  all  bills  have  been  discharged,  and  this  complete  and  per¬ 
fect  apparatus  is  now  at  the  School  for  the  service  of  scholars.  It  is,  so  far 
as  we  know,  a  unique  apparatus  in  Western  Asia. 


THE  THAYER  FELLOWSHIP 

The  Thayer  Fellowship  for  1923-24,  granted  l)y  the  xArchaeological 
Institute  of  America,  has  been  awarded,  upon  competitive  examination,  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Feigin,  of  the  Craduate  School  of  Yale  Hniversity,  who 
expects  to  receive  the  Doctorate  at  Commencement,  with  an  Assyriological 
thesis.  Mr.  Feigin’s  academic  training  has  been  in  schools  in  Russia,  and 
in  Jerusalem  1913-6.  He  was  a  student  in  our  School  in  -Jerusalem  in 
1919-20,  and  becoming  greatly  interested  in  Assyriology  followed  Professor 
Clay  to  Yale,  where  he  has  lieen  studying  since  1920. 


THE  LIBRARIES  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

Director  Albright  reports  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  lil)rary  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.  He  has  received  some  gifts  of  money  for  it  and  also  valuable  gifts 
in  hooks.  Included  in  the  latter  is  Prof.  Patou's  Efiiipfinii  Travels  in 
Western  Asia,  the  gift  of  Princeton  Hniversity. 

The  portion  of  books  in  the  library  of  the  late  Professor  Jastrow 
reserved  for  the  School  in  Bagrlad,  are  now  Iieing  catalogued  in  the  Hni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  planned  to  ship  them  to  Bagdad,  care  of 
the  American  Consul,  at  an  early  day. 

The  Librarian  of  Y’ale  Hniversity  has  generously  promised  us  the  gift 
of  a  large  number  of  duplicates  in  the  Library  of  that  institution,  which 
will  be  of  great  service  in  the  School  at  Bagdad. 
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THE  ANNUAL  OF  THE  SCHOOLS,  DOUBLE  VOLUME  II-III 

\"arious  caiuses  havo  greatly  delayed  the  ])ul)lieatioii  of  the  Annual. 
But  it  is  now  about  ready  to  ai)i)ear.  It  will  include  the  following  articles, 
all  contrihuted  hy  former  meml)ers  of  the  School  in  Jerusalem: 

Director  AV.  F.  ALHUUiU'r:  (\mtriluitions  to  the  Historical  Geography  of 
Palestine. 

G.  G.  MoGown  :  Muslim  Shrines  in  Palestine;  and,  Fpigraphic  Gleanings. 
W.  H.  WouRKLL :  Sepulchral  Gup-Marks.  Pools  and  Gonduits  near 
Jerusalem. 

\V.  J.  IMoui/roN  :  A  Painted  Ghristian  Toml)  at  Beit-Jihrin. 

(k  ('.  Tohrf.y;  a  Few  Ancient  Seals;  and.  The  Sacred  Pehl)les  of  Sidon. 

J.  A.  AIontooji  KRY  :  A  Latin  Inscription  in  the  Lebanon  ;  and,  A  Gatacoml) 
Church  on  the  Hill  of  Evil  Gonnsel. 

Idle  volume  is  illustrated  with  seveidy-five  illustrations  and  five  col¬ 
ored  plates.  It  is  published  by  the  Yale  Gniversity  Press,  at  the  price  of 
$5.00.  It  is  sent  (/rntis  to  all  contributing  institutions  and  to  persons 
contributing  $10  or  upwards.  We  desire  to  he  informed  of  any  failure  in 
the  delivery  of  the  volume. 

The  next  Annual  will  he  promptly  proceeded  with,  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  Prof.  B.  W.  Bacon. 


SOME  RECENT  LITERATURE 

All  interested  in  the  topogra[)hy.  archaeology  and  holy  places  of 
Jerusalem  will  he  glad  to  know  that  the  publication'  of  Pere  Vincent’s 
monumental  work,  Jerusalem,  interrupted  by  the  war,  has  been  resumed. 
Volume  I,  which  treated  of  ‘Merusalem  antitpie."  appeared  in  1912.  ddiis 
treated  of  pre-Ghristian  Jerusalem.  Two  fascicules  of  'Ami.  II,  which 
treats  of  “Jerusalem  nouvelle,”  were  published  in  1914,  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  In  this  woi’k,  devoted  to  Christian  Jerusalem,  Pere 
\dnceut,  the  greatest  living  authority  on  Palestinian  archaeology,  was 
assisted  by  Pere  Abel,  who  made  the  drawings  which  illustrated  the  hook. 
In  addition  to  those'  inserted  in  the  hook,  these  lilled  forty-three  plates  of 
a  ])ortfolio.  At  the  end  of  1922  fascicule  III  of  this  second  volume  was 
])uhlished,  Pei’cs  Aunceut  and  Abel  again  collaborating.  In  this  fascicule 
the  holy  places  of  the  second  rank — the  Genaculum,  the  Church  of  St. 
James,  etc.—  are'  treateel,  as  the  holy  places  of  the  first  rank  had  been  in 
fase'iemles  I  and  11.  An  atlas  of  twenty-three  additional  drawings  and 
pheitographs,  in  aelelifion  to  numerous  illustrations  in  the  text,  graphically 
pre.'ee'iit  te)  the  e've  the'  eihje'cts  elescriheel.  The  work  is  published  hy  the  house 
of  J.  Gahalela,  Paris. 

Since  the  he'ginning  of  the  French  control  of  Syria  several  very  impor¬ 
tant  archaeeilogical  ente'rprises  have  been  undertaken  in  that  country  under 
the  patronage  eif  the  government.  The  current  reports  of  these  enterprises 
have  been  appearing  in  the  quarterly  journal,  Syria,  and  these  reports  have 
now  been  most  conveniently  collected  in  a  volume  entitled  Les  travaux 
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archeologiques  en  Sijrie  de  1920  a  1922.  It  contains  a  preface  by  (leneral 
(ionrand.  Hiph  Commissioner  of  the  French  Republic,  which  is  followed 
by  notices  of  fhe  undertakings  of  the  last  two  years  from  the  hands  of 
MIM.  Pottier  and  Dnssaiid  ;  a  description  of  the  remarkable  Xllth  Dynasty 
hypogeum  discovered  at  Byblos,  along  with  notices  upon  articles  found 
there;  and  two  papers  hy  M.  Cnmont  on  Professor  Breasted's  notal)le  dis¬ 
coveries  at  v"^rdihiye  on  the  Euphrates  in  his  journey  of  1920.  Professor 
Breasted  ]jnl)lished  a  fascinating  account  of  his  discH)veries  in  Syria.  1922, 
pp.  ITlff,  under  the  title,  Peinfures  d'epoquo  rornaine  dans  le  desert  de 
Syrie.  and  the  s|(lendid  colored  {)lates  which  adorn  that  pul)lication  have 
been  reproduced  in  the  present  volume.  'The  volume  was  pre|)ared  for  the 
Colonial  Ivvposition  held  in  Marseilles  in  1922,  and  is  published  by  Paul 
Geuthner,  Paris. 

We  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  British  School  of 
Archaeology  in  Jerusalem,  now  in  its  second  number.  'L'he  numl)er  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  fiehl  work  done  by  the  School  in  1922,  namely  in 
the  Plain  of  Acre,  at  Tell  el-Harhaj,  Tell  Amr,  and  Tell  el-Kussis. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PROFESSOR  CLAY’S  PLANS 

As  we  go  to  })ress  Professor  Clay  reports  the  following  arrangement 
of  his  plans  for  next  winter.  lie  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  by 
Yale  Fniversity  and  will  go  to  Jerusalem  as  the  Annual  Professor.  WJhle 
there  he  hopes  to  be  of  service  in  starling  the  lunv  building  of  the  School. 
From  Jerusalem  he  will  go  to  Bagdad  to  found  and  open  the  proposed 
School  there.  Tie  expects  to  have  two  students  accompany  him  to  Bagdad, 
and  possibly  some  archaeologists  of  eminence  will  be  in  his  company. 
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Qal  ‘at  Ras  el-‘Ain,  the  Site  of  Aphek-Pegae-Antipatris 


THE  PROSPECTED  OPENING  OF  THE  SCHOOL  AT  BAGDAD 

Long  laid  purposes  of  the  Corporation  appear  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
consummation.  Part  ot  I^r.  Cday  s  duty  as  Annual  Professor  for  the  year 
will  be  formally  to  open  and  put  in  operation  the  School  at  Bagdad. 

Dr.  Clay  sailed  for  l^mgland  on  July  7.  He  was  last  heard  from  from 
France,  umler  date  of  September  7,  when  he  was  starting  for  the  Orient. 
He  has  assembled  a  considerable  party  for  the  enterpi'ise.  With  him  will 
be  associated  Director  Hewett,  of  the  School  at  Santa  Fe,  who  has 
achieved  distinguished  success  as  head  of  that  tlourishing  School  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Archaeology:  Airs.  Ih'wett  also  accompanies 
him.  Mr.  Fdward  T.  Newell,  the  notable  numismatist  and  President  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Society,  is  another  member  of  the  party,  which 
will  also  include  Air.  Carroll,  the  Fellow,  and  Air.  Childs,  both  students 
at  Yale. 

The  party  will  assemble  at  Jerusalem  early  in  October.  Thence  they 
expect  to  make  their  way  to  Bagdad  in  November,  if  possible  overland 
through  the  Syrian  desert  by  motor  cars.  Arrived  at  Bagdad,  Dr.  Clay 
and  his  associates  will  formally  open  the  School  with  a  series  of  lectures, 
to  which  not  only  the  British  and  otlnn-  fort'ign  residents  will  be  invited, 
but  also  all  who  may  be  interested  among  the  Arabs.  We  understand  that 
Dr.  Clay’s  plans  have  been  heartily  approved  in  London,  and  he  goes  with 
expectation  of  the  fullest  co6p(‘ration  from  the  Arab  Covernment  of  Irak 
and  the  resident  British  officials.  The  American  Consul  at  Bagdad,  the 
Hon.  T.  R.  Owens,  has  long  been  interested  in  the  plans  for  the  School. 
It  is  expected  that  the  School  will  be  housed  in  the  American  Consulate. 

This  initiation  of  the  enterprise  will  be  continued,  according  to  our 
plans,  by  the  annual  sojourn  at  Bagdad  of  a  Professor  connected  with  the 
Schools  and  accompanying  students.  Ultimately  scholars  will,  we  hope, 
be  at  work  there  for  several  months  each  year. 

The  actual  physical  “plant”  of  the  School  has  been  started  by  the 
shipment,  early  in  September,  of  over  300  volumes  destined  for  the  library 
of  the  Bagdad  School.  These  are  the  balance  of  Dr.  Jastrow’s  books, 
which  were  most  generously  donated  by  Airs.  Jastrow  to  the  Schools, 
the  other  larger  portion  being  now  in  Jerusalem.  This  will  be  the  first 
settled  scientific  library  in  the  whole  of  Alesopotamia,  and  it  is  especially 
appropriate  that  Dr.  Jastrow’s  name  shall  be  permanently  associated  with 
this  foundation  from  the  beginning. 

It  will  also  be  recalled  that  the  late  distinguished  publicist  and 
Orientalist,  Dr.  W.  Hayes  Ward  in  his  will  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his 
valuable  Orientalistic  and  archaeological  library  to  a  school  in  Bagdad, 
if  such  an  institution  were  to  be  established  within  ten  years  after  his 
death.  It  becomes  naturally  our  pious  desire  to  fulfill  the  wish  of  that 
great-minded  man. 

It  is  patent  that  this  forward  step  involves  us  in  increasing  financial 
liabilities.  We  cannot  prove  the  worth  of  an  enterprise  until  we  have 
faith  to  establish  it,  and  so  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  act  of  faith  and 
courage  will  raise  up  a  larger  number  of  friends  and  benefactors.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Barton,  who  is  the  Director  of  the  School,  will  be  glad  to  explain 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  School  to  all  who  may  be  interested. 


SOME  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  RESULTS 
OF  A  TRIP  THROUGH  PALESTINE 


By  Director  W.  F.  Albright 

It  is  often  thought  that  there  are  no  longer  any  discoveries  to  be  made 
above  ground  in  Palestine.  So  many  distinguished  scholars  have  combed 
the  country  in  all  directions  during  the  past  century  that  they  have  surely 
exhausted  the  possibilities!  It  is  true  that  Palestine  is  a  little  land;  it  is 
also  true  that  the  number  of  savants  and  expeditions  that  have  worked 
in  it  is  relatively  great.  Strange  to  say,  however,  there  is  still  work  of 
importance  to  be  done  in  this  field,  and  there  are  still  interesting  and 
valuable  finds  to  be  made.  Small  as  Palestine  is,  it  is  so  cut  up  by  hills 
and  valleys  that  one  may  pass  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  an  important 
discovery  and  never  know  it.  Then  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  work 
in  Palestine  has  lieen  restricted  to  certain  areas,  while  other  areas  have 
been  almost  completely  neglected. 

Mindful  that  this  favoritism  has  hampered  the  program  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ancient  Palestine,  we  have  tried  to  vary  our  trips,  visiting  new 
districts  each  year,  so  far  as  this  is  feasible.  The  coming  of  the  automobile 
has  made  this  possible  without  any  loss  to  the  student.  We  have  divided 
our  trips  into  several  classes,  long  horseback  tours,  automobile  trips  to 
points  of  general  tourist  interest  which  can  be  reached  lyy  the  new  I'oads, 
short  excursions  of  a  day  or  two  from  .Jerusalem.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer 
necessary  to  visit  Shechem,  Samaria,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  etc.,  on  every 
tour,  since  they  may  all  be  visited  much  more  conveniently  with  a  car. 
On  our  horseback  tours,  on  the  other  hand,  we  avoid  the  automobile  roads, 
visiting  sections  of  the  country  where  no  automobile  can  penetrate,  owing 
to  the  wretched  state  of  the  native  roads,  or  rather  paths.  The  greater 
part  of  Palestine,  both  Cis-  and  Transjordanic,  is  inaccessible  to  cars,  so 
it  will  be  many  years  before  the  horse  becomes  superfluous.  One  may, 
of  course,  walk,  and  there  are  certain  advantages  in  this  mode  of  travel, 
aside  from  economy,  but,  as  the  writer  has  learned  from  experience,  the 
disadvantages  and  dangers  are  still  greater. 

Our  tour  in  the  spring  of  1923  lasted  eighteen  days,  from  April  9  to 
April  26.  With  the  writer  were  five  others:  Professor  Bewer  of  Union; 
Dean  Edwards  of  the  ^Missouri  Bible  College;  Professor  Hawley  of  the 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Messrs.  Voigt  and 
Cooke,  graduate  students  at  Yale  and  Fellows  this  year  at  our  School. 
Mr.  Voigt  had  to  leave  the  party  after  a  few  days,  and  Mr.  Stiven  of  the 
British  School  joined  us  later  and  remained  until  the  end  of  the  trip. 
With  us  we  had  six  horses,  and  four  pack-animals  to  carry  our  two  tents, 
bedding,  and  provisions,  besides  two  donkeys  for  the  muleteers.  The 
horses  were  good,  and  our  supply  of  bedding  and  food  proved  satisfactory, 
so  the  tour  was  pleasant,  besides  being  most  successful  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  results.  Without  attempting  to  describe  it  in  detail,  we  will 
sketch  the  principal  discoveries  and  observations  briefly,  reserving  a 
more  elaborate  and  technical  discussion  for  another  place. 
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The  Home  of  Joshua 

Our  first  day  took  us  from  Jerusalem  to  ‘Abbud,  by  way  of  Jifnah 
(ancient  Gophna)  and  Bir  ez-Zeit,  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  the  Talmud. 
Since  we  had  covered  this  part  of  the  country  in  our  shorter  excursions, 
we  did  not  diverge  from  the  road  much,  only  stopping  to  study  the  ruins 
at  Tell  en-Nasbeh  and  Tibneh.  Tell  en-Nasbeh  is  now  identified  by 
many  scholars,  including  the  staff  of  the  French,  German  and  British 
Schools  of  Archaeology,  with  the  ancient  Mizpah  of  Benjamin.  Despite 
this  formidable  array,  we  feel  confident  that  Nebi  Samwil,  five  miles 
northwest  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  true  site  of  Mizpah,  as  pointed  out  long 
ago  by  Edward  Robinson,  the  American  founder  of  Palestinian  topo¬ 
graphical  science.  To  the  writer  Tell  en-Nasbeh  is  Beeroth,  one  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  Hivite  (better,  Horite,  with  the  LXX)  tetrapolis,  of  which 
Gibeon  was  the  capital.  Beeroth  and  the  Beerothites  are  mentioned 
about  a  dozen  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  the  town  was  clearly  one  of 
some  importance.  These  references  jn-ove  that  Beeroth  was  situated 
near  Hamah  and  its  neighbor,  Gittaim,  that  it  lay  on  the  northern  boundary 
of  Benjamin,  that  it  was  a  fortified  town,  and  so  would  have  a  tell,  like 
the  other  three  members  of  the  tetrapolis,  and  that  there  were  wells  of 
ground  water  in  the  vicinity.  These  conditions  are  only  fulfilled  by 
Tell  en-Nasl)eh.  The  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius,  moreover,  located  Beeroth 
at  a  point  which  can  only  refer  to  this  site.  Since  the  entire  question 
will  be  treated  at  great  length  in  the  next  Annual,  we  may  leave  it  with 
th“se  remarks. 

About  4:00  p.  m.  we  reached  Khirbet  Tibneh,  identified  by  Guerin 
with  Timnath-serah,  the  home  of  Joshua.  This  combination  has  been 
generally  adopted,  for  the  following  reasons.  The  town  goes  back  to 
the  Hellenistic  age,  when  it  was  the  center  of  an  administrative  district 
or  toparchy,  and  is  often  referred  to  as  Thamna  in  our  sources.  The 
name  Tibneh  corresponds  in  two  other  cases  to  an  ancient  Hebrew  Timnah; 
the  dissimilation  {hn  for  mn)  is  very  common  in  Arabic.  There  is  no 
other  Tibneh  known  within  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  Ephraim,  although 
the  name  is  common.  To  our  surprise  we  found  that  the  site  is  a  true 
tell,  with  a  beautiful  contour,  though  the  depth  of  debris  is  not  great. 
The  sherds  were  Late  Bronze-Early  Iron  (of  the  type  characteristic  of 
the  last  third  of  the  second  millennium),  Israelite,  Hellenistic-Roman 
(Samian,  biscuit  ware,  ribbed),  and  Early  Arabic.  Owing  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  deposit  of  debris,  it  is  improbable  that  there  was  a 
Canaanite  walled  city  here,  despite  the  feeble  spring  (‘Ain  Tibneh)  two 
or  three  minutes’  scramble  down  from  the  northern  edge  of  the  tell.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  wall  belongs  to  the  period  of  Joshua,  when  the 
town  was  one  of  the  foci  of  the  Israelite  confederation.  Excavations 
here  might  prove  unexpectedly  interesting.  It  may  be  added  that  Tim- 
nath-serah  is  the  correct  form  of  the  name,  Timnath-heres  being  a  corrup¬ 
tion,  contrary  to  the  general  view,  as  the  writer  will  show  elsewhere. 

Eusebius  identified  this  Timnah  erroneously  with  Timnah  in  Judah, 
while  mediaeval  Jewish  and  Samaritan  tradition  combined  it  with  Kefr 
Haris,  south  of  Nablus,  so  the  less  said  about  the  supposed  tomb  of  Joshua 
at  Tibneh  the  better.  Several  modern  scholars  have  identified  a  Hellen- 
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istic  tomb  of  the  same  Egyptianizing  type  (Beni-Hasan)  as  the  tomb  of 
the  Bene  Hezir  (first  century  B.  C.),  south  of  Tibneh,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  small  valley,  with  the  Tomb  of  Joshua!  The  tomb  was  later 
used  as  a  pigeon-house  (columbarium),  whose  niches  were  considered 
to  be  receptacles  for  the  lamps  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine!  It  is  remarkable 
how  the  atmosphere  of  the  Holy  Places  affects  some  scholars,  who  see  a 
sacred  purpose  in  the  most  natural  and  banal  relics  of  antiquity. 

Zeredah,  Jeroboam’s  Home 

After  spending  the  night  in  our  tents  on  the  edge  of  ‘Abbud,  we 
turned  northward  into  the  district  of  the  Wadi  Deir  Balliit.  We  had 
been  following  the  Roman  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Antipatris,  along 
which  St.  Paul  was  taken  to  be  judged  by  Felix;  now  we  turned  to  follow 
the  road  down  which  the  Ark  once  was  carried  from  Shiloh  to  Eben-ezer. 
We  passed  through  Beit-rimeh,  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and  Deir 
Ghassaneh,  the  home  of  our  friend,  Omar  el-Barghuthi,  the  folklorist 


Jiljulieh  and  its  Tell,  Ancient  Gilgal  of  the  Nations 

and  historian  of  Arab  Palestine.  After  sipping  innumerable  cups  of 
coffee,  we  tore  ourselves  away,  of  necessity  disregarding  the  Arab  code 
of  hospitality  which  prescribed  that  we  should  stay  over  night  at  least. 
It  was  too  bad  that  we  had  no  time,  since  Omar  Effendi  had  written  that 
we  were  coming  that  way,  and  they  had  made  preparations  for  our  enter¬ 
tainment.  It  is  the  writer’s  intention  to  spend  some  time  here  soon,  in 
order  to  study  the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  hitherto  disregarded, 
even  by  the  Survey.  The  shortcomings  of  that  admirable  work  were 
vividly  called  to  our  mind  that  morning,  as  we  examined  the  extensive 
ruins  of  Khirbet  Balatah,  with  sherds  of  the  Israelite  and  Early  Arabic 
Ages.  The  khirbeh  is  located  on  a  spur  projecting  into  the  Wadi  Deir 
Ballut,  which  bends  around  it.  At  its  foot  is  ‘Ain  Seredah,  identical 
in  name  with  Sercdah  (Zeredah; ,  the  home  of  Jeroboam  I,  and  his  resi¬ 
dence  according  to  the  reading  of  some  Greek  manuscripts.  It  is  frequently 
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the  case  that  the  name  of  an  ancient  town  is  preserved  in  that  of  its  spring, 
while  the  site  receives,  as  in  this  case,  a  new  Arabic  appellation  (“Ruin  of 
the  Pavement”).  The  identification  has  never  been  made  hitherto,  simply 
because  the  Survey  spells  the  name  of  the  spring  as  ‘Ain  Sarina,  naturally 
an  auditory  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  surveyors.  In  order  to  be  sure 
of  the  name,  I  asked  a  number  of  peasants,  and  all  pronounced  it  in  the 
same  way,  though  one  said  that  the  English  soldiers  who  held  the  line  of 
the  Wadi  Deir  Ballut  during  the  war  told  them  that  Sarina,  not  Seredah, 
was  correct,  because  it  was  written  on  the  map! 

Hitherto  Zeredah  has  been  identified  with  Zarethan  (written  Zeredah 
in  Chronicles)  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  expressly 
located  in  Ephntim,  while  Zarethan  was  in  Manasseh.  (Rir  site  is  in  the 
heart  of  Western  Ephraim,  and  was  an  important  Israelite  town,  hitherto 
unidentified.  The  combination  is  thus  highly  probable,  and,  since  Tirzah, 
where  Jeroboam  fixed  his  capital,  lay  in  this  neighborhood,  as  we  hope 
to  show  in  another  place,  may  be  considered  certain.  Little  by  little 
the  great  blank  space  on  our  maps  of  Biblical  Palestine — Western  Samaria 
— is  being  filled.  As  we  have  repeatetlly  insisted,  Palestinian  topography 
is  anything  but  a  dead  science — on  the  contrary,  it  has  a  most  promising 
future. 

A  Philistine  ^Military  Base 

The  night  of  April  10  we  spent  near  Alejdel,  also  called,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Mejdel  on  the  Philistine  plain,  ^lejdel  Yaba  (a  name  already 
used  in  the  Middle  Ages)  and  Mejdel  Sadiq  (after  a  famous  sheikh  who 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century).  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  we  rode  out  to  Ras  el-‘Ain,  at  the  source  of  the  ‘Aujah  river,  to  study 
the  interesting  tell  there.  The  abundance  of  scattered  sherds  of  the 
Roman  age  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  x\ntipatris,  built  by  Herod  the 
Great  in  honor  of  his  father  Antipatcr,  lay  here,  a  fact  otherwise  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  description  of  Josephus  and  the  exact  distances  given  in 
the  Roman  itineraries.  Professor  Alt,  the  late  Director  of  the  German 
School,  has  happily  located  the  Hellenistic  town  of  Pegae  here.  Pegae 
is  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  the  newly  discovered  Zenon  Papyri,  which 
are  casting  such  a  flood  of  light  on  the  Palestine  of  the  third  century  B.  C. 
Hellenistic  sherds  proved  to  us  that  there  had  been  a  town  here  in  this 
age,  and  thus  brought  confirmation  to  Alt’s  theory.  But  the  debris  of 
Pegae  and  Anti  pat ris  together  was  not  nearly  enough  to  account  for  the 
respectable  height  of  our  tell,  so  there  must  have  been  an  important  town 
here  long  before  the  Greek  period.  On  the  western  scarp  of  the  tell, 
below  the  foundations  of  the  mediaeval  Arabic  castle  (Qal'at  Ras  el-‘Ain), 
and  just  above  the  source  of  the  river,  we  found  an  exposed  stratum  of 
older  debris,  from  which  came  sherds  of  the  (Middle  Bronze,  Late  Bronze, 
and  Early  Iron,  especially  the  latter.  I  also  found  a  jar-sealing  with 
the  impression  of  a  very  interesting  seal,  bearing  a  pseudo-Ifgyptian 
representation  of  the  type  familiar  in  Early  Iron  Age  seals  from  Palestine. 

Fortunately,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identification  of  the 
site;  it  is  Aphek,  the  Philistine  base  of  operations  in  their  campaigns 
against  Israel.  This  suggestion  we  owe  to  Alt,  though  it  had  been  made 
previously  by  others.  x41t,  however,  furnishes  weighty  arguments  in 
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its  support,  and  the  archaeological  evidence  gathered  by  the  writer  is 
decisive.  Aphek  (in  Sharon,  Jos.  12:  18  in  the  LXX)  was  admirably 
adapted  to  serve  as  the  Philistine  base.  There  was  a  lortihed  town, 
with  endless  supply  of  water,  situated  at  precisely  the  right  point  for 
commencing  operations  against  Northern  Israel — which  was  the  focus 
of  hostility  to  the  Philistines,  since  Judah  was  subject  to  the  latter,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Book  of  Judges  and  archaeological  indications.  The 
Israelites  occupied  Eben-ezer,  which  must  be  Mejdel,  since  this  is  the  only 
strong  position  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  country  facing  Has  el-  ‘Ain  from 
the  east.  For  the  same  reason,  (Mejdel  must  be  the  Migdal  Aphek  (Greek 
Pyrgos  Aphekou)  from  which  the  Jews  opposed  the  march  of  Cestius 
inland  from  Antipatris  during  the  Revolt.  In  this  case  Hie  name  furnishes 
confirmation,  though  tactical  reasons  alone  preclude  any  other  possibility. 
The  migdal  (“tower”)  received  the  appellation  “of  Ai)hek”  because  the 
latter  was  the  nearest  town;  there  are  many  excelleid  parallels  to  this 
practice. 

The  history  of  Aphek  is  thus  rather  complicated.  The  evidence  of 
potsherds  carries  its  history  back  into  the  Middle  Rionze  Age  (Middle 
Bronze  glazed  ware,  comb-faced  ware).  During  the  fifteenth  century 
B.  C.  it  continued  to  exist,  being  mentioned  in  the  gieat  Tuthmosis  list 
between  Ono  and  Socoh  (Shuweikeh,  as  happily  prove  !  by  Alt).  In  the 
early  Philistine  period  it  was  a  fiourishing  town,  as  shown  by  the  biblical 
references  and  the  archaeological  finds.  Later  it  seems  to  have  declined, 
until  the  Greek  period,  when  Aphek  received  a  Greek  name,  Pegae,  “the 
Springs,”  alhuling  to  the  innumerable  sources  from  which  the  ‘Aujah 
springs.  The  similarity  in  name  may  have  been  another  motive  for  this 
appellation,  just  as  the  Macedonian  colonists  in  Transjordania  called 
Pahel  Pella  after  their  own  Pluropean  city.  This  process  may  be  observed 
repeatedly  today  in  the  Jewish  method  of  renaming  old  Arabic  villages 
to  suit  fancied  Hebrew  analogies.  Herod  the  Great  next  rebuilt  the 
town,  naming  it  after  his  father.  While  Antipatris  never  attained  great 
importance,  it  continued  to  exist  until  the  Arabic  period,  when  it  was 
abandoned.  In  the  old  Arabic  sources  we  find  the  name  perpetuated 
in  that  of  the  river,  then  called,  by  a  peculiar  type  of  popular  etymology, 
Nahr  Abi  Faints,  “River  of  the  Father  of  Peter”  {Butnis). 

The  Nations  of  Gilgal 

The  ‘Aujah  has  the  greatest  volume  of  water  found  in  any  stream 
of  Western  Palestine.  The  possiliilities  in  the  way  of  irrigation  are  only 
beginning  to  be  realized  in  modern  times,  though  they  seem  to  have 
been  appreciated  by  the  Romans.  Surely  the  banks  of  this  beautiful 
stream  were  occupied  in  much  earlier  times!  And  so  they  were.  About 
three  miles  northwest  of  Ras  el-‘Ain  is  a  beautiful  tell  formerly  called 
Tell  (Makhmar  (Survey),  but  now  known  only  as  Tell  Hasan  es-Salih,  from 
a  former  owner,  or  Tell  Bayyaret  el-Ychud,  from  a  well  recently  put  in 
by  the  present  Jewish  owner.  The  old  names  are  disappearing  rapidly 
in  the  districts  occupied  by  Jewish  colonists;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  name's  still  extant  two  generations  ago  have  now  perished  beyond 
the  possibilit}'  of  recall,  including  some  overlooked  by  previous  students. 
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While  the  tell  in  question  is  not  large,  it  possesses  an  unusually  fine  shape. 
On  it  we  gathered  (May  12)  many  characteristic  specimens  of  Early  Iron 
Age  pottery,  with  practically  nothing  of  a  later  date,  showing  that  the 
ancient  town  was  al)andoned  before  the  Greek  period. 

A  study  of  the  ‘Aujah  district  and  its  tells  inevitably  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Who  occupied  this  rich  district  during  the  first  phase  of  the  Iron 
Age  (Early  Palestinian,  B.  C.  1200-900),  when  it  enjoyed  its  greatest 
prosperity,  to  judge  from  the  ancient  remains?  Between  the  Philistine 
pentapolis  and  the  “Coasts  of  Dor”  (see  below),  or  to  be  more  exact, 
between  the  Nahr  Rubin  and  the  Nahr  Alefjir  (south  of  Caesarea),  lies 
the  fertile  basin  of  the  ‘Aujah,  called  by  the  Hebrews  the  Plain  of  Sharon. 
Eo  this  hinterland  belonged  the  two  ports  of  Joppa  and  Apollonia-Arsuf, 
whose  pre-Hellenic  name  is  still  unknown,  though  it  evidently  contained 
the  name  of  the  god  Reshef  or  Rashshaf,  identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
Apollo.  While  we  know  that  there  was  a  Cretan  colony  south  of  Gaza, 
that  the  district  between  Gaza  and  Jamnia  belonged  to  the  Pelasht,  or 
Philistines,  coming  from  the  Pelasgian  center  in  Thessaly  (as  shown  by 
the  identity  of  the  Thessalian  and  Philistine  of  the  eleventh  century  B.  C., 
just  pointed  out  by  Phythian-Adams),  and  that  the  district  of  Dor  belonged 
to  the  Sicilians  (see  below),  there  has  been  no  indication  regarding  the 
population  of  the  ‘Aujah  district  in  the  Early  Palestinian  period.  Yet 
it  was  too  rich  to  have  been  neglected  by  the  Sea  Peoples  when  they 
settled  on  the  Palestinian  coast.  While  we  cannot  decide  the  question 
definitely  as  yet,  there  is  a  plausible  solution,  hitherto  unnoticed. 

About  four  miles  north  of  Ras  el-  ‘Ain  there  is  a  fine  tell  whose  western 
slopes  are  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Jiljiilieh.  Eusebius  identified 
it,  under  the  Greek  form  Galgulis,  with  the  Gilgal  of  Jos.  12:23,  where  it 
occurs  in  a  list  of  Palestinian  royal  cities  taken  by  Joshua.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Eusebius  was  I'ight,  since  the  name  is  mentioned  between 
Doi’  and  Tirzah,  in  a  list  arranged  geographically.  On  the  tell,  examined 
April  11,  we  found  exceptionally  fine  specimens  of  Early  Iron  Age  pottery, 
including  its  first  phase  as  well  as  its  second.  The  top  of  the  tell  was 
apparently  abandoned  before  the  middle  of  the  first  millennium  B.  C. 
Now,  Joshua  is  said  in  our  passage  to  have  conquered  the  “king”  of  the 
nations  of  Gilgal  {goije  Gilgal).  Since  Goijim  is  a  term  applied  in  our  oldest 
sources  to  migrating  hordes  as  such,  referring  not  only  to  the  Umman 
Manda  of  the  Mesopotamians,  as  in  the  case  of  Tidal  king  of  Nations, 
l)ut  also  to  the  migrating  Sea  Peoples,  as  in  “Harosheth  of  the  Nations,” 
we  are  (piite  justified  in  giving  it  this  interpretation  here.  It  may  then 
be  that  the  basin  of  the  ‘Aujah  was  occupied  about  1200  B.  C.  or  a  little 
earlier  by  a  branch  of  the  same  people  to  which  Sisera  and  his  horde 
belonged.  If  this  was  the  case,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  Philistines 
and  Sicilians  avoided  the  ‘Aujah  region  because  it  was  already  held  by 
a  related  folk.  For  the  same  reason  the  Philistines  did  not  push  their 
settlements  south  of  Gaza.  With  their  developing  power  they  naturally 
extended  their  hegemony  over  the  entire  coastal  jilain,  so  the  Israelites 
applied  the  name  “Philistine”  to  include  all  these  strange  peoples  of  the 
sea.  We  may  then  divide  the  coastal  plain  into  five  districts  according 
to  the  controlling  racial  element  at  the  opening  of  the  Iron  Age:  Nahal 
Mi^rayim  (Wadi  el-‘Arish)  to  Gerar  (Tell  Jemmeh)  with  Cretans  (Caph- 
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torim);  Gaza  to  the  Nahr  Rubin  with  Philistines  (Pelasgians) ;  basin 
of  the  Nahr  ‘Aujah  with  Goyiin;  region  of  Dor  north  of  the  Nahr  Mefjir 
with  Silicians;  Plain  of  Accho  with  Goyiin. 

The  Coasts  of  Dor 

After  leaving  Jiljulieh  we  pushed  on  to  Kakim,  where  we  spent  the 
night  in  a  level  meadow  below  the  village.  The  next  day  (April  12)  we 
devoted  to  visiting  Caesarea  and  Dor.  From  Kakiin  we  rode  to  the 
Jewish  colony  of  Khudeirah,  through  which  we  passed  on  our  way  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr  IMefjir.  After  fording  the  stream  we  rode  along  the 
beach  to  Caesarea,  from  which,  however,  we  have  nothing  new  to  report. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  remains  of  Roman  Caesarea  can  be  scientifically 
examined  soon,  since  the  work  of  destruction  is  slowly  proceeding.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  sand  dunes  are  effectively  preserving  important  sections 
of  the  Roman  city  from  total  demolition.  On  the  sea  front,  in  the  middle 


Tell  el-Asawir,  .4ncient  Yahain 


of  the  old  city,  there  is  a  fine  tell,  which  doubtless  marks  the  site  of  the 
Greek  Stratonos  Pyrgos,  an  ancient  Aligdal  named  after  a  Sidonian  king, 
it  would  appear. 

I'ollowing  the  beach  in  the  early  afternoon,  we  came  to  Tanturah, 
just  north  of  which  is  the  beautiful  tell  which  conceals  from  gaze  the 
remains  of  ancient  Dor.  An  eager  search  for  potsherds  revealed  nothing 
but  Hellenistic  and  Roman-Byzantine  specimens,  until  a  scramble  down 
into  a  little  gully  brought  an  exposed  scarp  to  light,  and  I  filled  my  pockets 
with  fine  sherds  of  the  Early  Iron  Age.  Since  these  sherds  belong  to  the 
first  phase  of  the  Iron  Age,  or  the  transition  from  Bronze  to  Iron,  they 
cany  us  back  into  the  days  of  the  Sicilian  colonists,  the  Chi-ke-r  or  Tsi-kel 
of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  which  place  them  at  Dor  about  1120  B.  C., 
according  to  the  so-called  Report  of  Wen-Amon. 

The  Old  Testament  refers  in  connection  with  Dor  to  the  district 
of  Dor,  in  which  the  town  lay.  The  term  nafath  Dor  is  often  explained 
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as  “Heights  of  Dor,”  but  it  really  means  “Coast  of  Dor,”  as  will  be  shown 
elsewhere.  Solomon  erected  the  “Coast  of  Dor”  into  a  special  admin¬ 
istrative  district,  a  fact  which  shows  that  this  region  had  jjassed  from 
Philistine  into  Israelite  hands.  Soon  afterwards,  though  c'X'i,  ly  when 
is  unknown,  Dor  came  into  Phoenician  possession,  and  from  that  time 
on  was  considered  as  a  Phoenician  city. 

The  British  School  of  Archaeology  is  about  to  continue  its  series 
of  sections  in  the  tells  of  the  coastal  plain  by  investigating  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  history  of  Dor.  Hitherto  the  town  has  not  been  found  in  any 
historical  record  older  than  the  twelfth  century;  the  proposed  section 
should,  if  well  chosen,  enlighten  us  as  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  town — 
if  there  was  such  a  history. 

Some  Ancient  IMounds 

The  night  of  April  12  we  spent  in  Zammarin,  one  of  the  largest  Jewish 
colonies  in  Palestine,  though  hardly  one  of  the  most  flourishing.  The 
following  day  we  rode  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wadi  ‘Ara,  where  it 
emerges  into  the  coastal  plain.  The  hinterland  of  Dor  is  rich  in  arable 
lands  of  considerable  extent.  To  the  west  and  south  of  Zammarin  the 
fertile  plain  stretches  for  miles  until  interrupted  by  a  low  ridge  of  barren 
hills  which  effectively  conceals  it  from  Dor.  It  is  cpiite  certain  that  this 
rich  country  belonged  to  Dor  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity. 

Just  outside  the  entrance  to  the  Wadi  ‘Ara  is  the  interesting  mound 
called  Tell  el-Asawir,  “Mound  of  Bracelets,”  perhaps  so  called  from  its 
perfectly  round  form,  which  is  very  noticeable  when  seen  from  the  hills 
above.  A  prolonged  search  for  pottery  on  the  tell  produced  only  sherds 
of  the  Bronze  Age,  showing  cleaiAv  that  the  site  was  abandoned  at  the 
end  of  this  age,  or  very  early  in  the  next.  Professor  Alt  has  made  it 
certain  that  Tell  el-Asawir  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Yaham,  mentioned 
frequently^in  the  texts  of  Tuthmosis  HI,  who  stopped  there  before  entering 
the  Wadi  ‘Ara  on  his  way  to  attack  Megiddo.  Our  sherds  furnish  additional 
support  of  this  view,  though  the  topographical  indications  of  the  Egyptian 
annals  are  in  this  case  so  exact  as  to  render  corroboration  rather  superfluous. 
The  fact  that  Yaham  was  destroyed  at  the  lieginning  of  the  Iron  Age  or 
shortly  befoi'e  suggests  that  it  may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
marauding  hordes  of  the  Sea  Peoples,  when  they  invaded  the  coastal 
plain.  We  may  possibly  suppose  that  it  was  captured  by  the  Sicilians, 
who  did  not  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  rebuild  a  town  so  far  from 
their  base  at  Dor,  and  suliject  to  constant  Hebrew  raids  from  the  hills 
which  overlooked  the  town  from  the  east. 

lYitering  the  valley  we  followed  the  pass  towards  the  north,  and 
soon  reacheil  Tell  ‘Ara,  with  the  modern  village  of  ‘Ara  at  its  foot.  Hellen¬ 
istic  and  Roman  sherds  reminded  us  that  Josephus  calls  the  town  Aros, 
while  an  examination  of  the  slopes  of  the  tell  produced  some  fine  sherds 
of  the  Late  Bronze  and  Early  Iron  periods,  testifying  to  a  Bronze  Age 
settlement,  which  continiu'd  during  tlu'  Israelite  period.  This  Bronze 
Age  settlement  is  called  ‘Aro^i  (for  the  linguistic  change  cf.  Kesalon  and 
Kesla,  etc.)  in  the  Egyptian  texts  of  Tutlunosis  III,  as  pointed  out  by 
Alt.  Hero  again  the  Egyptian  account  is  so  detailed  that  the  identifica- 
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tion  would  be  certain,  even  without  the  archaeological  confirmation — 
w’hich  is,  none  the  less,  welcome. 

Passing  by  most  of  the  numerous  tells  which  w'e  examined  on  April 
14  (cf.  Bulletin  No.  4),  we  may  mention  especially  Tell  ‘Amr  and  Tell 
Harbaj,  in  which  sections  were  cut  by  the  British  School  in  the  summer 
of  1922.  We  feel  that  Tell  ‘Amr  is  the  site  of  Harosheth  of  the  Nations, 
while  Harbaj  may  be  Hannathon.  Clarstang  and  Phythian-Adams  are 
inclined  to  regard  Harbaj  as  Harosheth,  and  are  planning  to  excavate  the 
site  in  part  during  the  summer  of  1923.  In  view  of  the  impending  work 
at  the  site  it  is  well  to  suspend  judgment  regarding  the  identification. 

After  spending  the  night  of  April  14  at  the  Christian  village  of  Shefa 
‘Amr  we  rode  eastward  toward  the  IMerj  el-Buftof,  called  in  the  Talmud 
the  Biq  ‘ath  Beth  Netofah,  from  which  the  modern  name  has  been  con¬ 
tracted,  and  by  Josephus  the  Plain  of  Asochis.  First  we  visited  the 
imposing  mound  Tell  el-Bedeiwiyeh,  “Mound  of  the  Little  Bedu  Woman,” 
supposed  by  all  scholars  to  be  the  site  of  ancient  Asochis,  the  Shihin  or 
Shohin  of  the  Talmud,  as  proved  by  Rabbi  Klein,  the  great  authority 
on  Talmudic  topography.  In  spite  of  the  clear  evidence  of  Josephus  and 
the  Talmud,  however,  the  identification  of  Tell  el-Bedeiwiyeh  with  Asochis 
is  not  correct,  as  shown  by  the  irrefragable  testimony  of  the  potsherds. 
Last  summer  the  members  of  the  British  School  visited  the  site,  and  found 
that  it  w'as  a  Bronze  Age  settlement.  This  result  was  amply  confirmed 
by  our  visit,  in  the  course  of  which  we  gathered  a  large  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  from  the  IMiddle  and  Late  Bronze,  as  well  as  the  Earl}'^  Iron,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Early  Arabic.  Hellenistic  and  Roman  sherds  were  missing, 
however,  so  the  Asochis  or  Shohin  of  that  period  must  have  lain  some¬ 
where  on  the  plain  below  the  tell.  While  we  were  not  able  to  find  the 
true  site  on  this  visit,  we  hope  to  be  more  successful  later.  Asochis  was, 
at  all  events,  the  heir  of  the  older  tell,  which  presumably  bore  the  same 
name.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  later  name  is  a  contraction 
of  the  Shashkhinii  of  the  Amarna  Tablets,  but  this  identification  opens 
up  a  series  of  difficult  problems,  which  will  be  treated  in  a  more  suitable 
place. 

Leaving  Tell  el-Bedeiwiyeh,  we  made  oiu'  way  to  Khirbet  Qana, 
unquestionably  Lana  of  CJalilee,  long  erroneously  identified  with  Kefr 
Kenna  near  Nazareth.  The  correct  identification  was  still  known  to 
the  Crusaders,  but  after  their  time  it  was  forgotten.  On  the  summit, 
above  the  ruins  of  the  Arab  village  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  found  numerous 
cisterns  and  tombs,  while  Hellenistic  and  Roman  sherds  were  strewed 
everywhere.  The  archaeological  indications  support  the  material  to 
be  drawn  from  Josephus  and  other  sources,  and  make  it  (luite  certain 
that  Khirbet  (Fnia  is  the  true  site.  It  enjoys  the  distinction,  at  all  events, 
of  being  almost  the  only  sacred  site  which  is  now  entirely  deserted,  without 
even  a  chapel  to  mark  the  hallowed  spot  wKere  the  Master  trod. 

From  Tabor  to  the  Jordan 

The  night  of  April  15  we  spent  in  Nazareth  at  the  Franciscan  Hospice* 
The  next  morning  we  devoted  to  making  purchases  and  writing  letters. 
Having  replenished  our  stock  of  canned  goods  and  rested  a  little,  we 
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started  in  the  afternoon  for  Tabor,  reaching  the  Latin  hospice  on  its 
summit  three  hours  later,  shortly  before  sunset.  We  rose  early  the  next 
morning,  much  refreshed  by  two  nights  in  real  beds,  and  examined  the 
remains  of  the  Byzantine  church,  over  which  a  magnificent  building  is 
now  being  erected  by  the  Ciistodia  of  the  Holy  Sites.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Mount  Tabor  is  the  traditional  site  of  the  Transfiguration,  and 
is  accordingly  the  goal  of  countless  pilgrimages.  Riding  down  Tabor 
an  hour  later,  we  enjoyed  a  splendid  view  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  which 
stretched  for  miles  at  our  feet.  We  finally  reached  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  set  out  across  the  plain  in  the  direction  of  Nebi  Dahi,  the  so- 
called  Little  Hermon. 

After  visiting  Nain,  which  unquestionably  is  very  ancient,  but  could 
not  have  been  anything  more  than  an  unimportant  hamlet,  we  went  on 
to  Endor.  Endor  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  fortified  town,  since 
there  is  no  sign  of  a  true  tell,  though  the  depth  of  debris  is  considerable. 
A  burnished  potsherd  picked  up  on  a  rubbish  heap  carries  us  back  to  the 
debut  of  the  Iron  Age,  when  Endor  was,  according  to  the  Book  of  Joshua, 
a  Manassite  town  in  the  territory  assigned  to  Issachar.  While  the  rest 
of  the  party  looked  for  the  grotto  which  tradition  connects  with  the  witch 
of  Endor,  the  writer  hastened  to  pay  a  visit  to  Tell  ‘Ajjul,  a  small  extinct 
crater  a  mile  to  the  southwest.  This  tell  proved  to  be  in  part  artificial, 
but  the  potsherds  examined  were  too  crude  and  badly  worn  to  allow  of 
more  than  a  rough  ascription  to  some  part  of  the  second  millennium  B.  C. 
Apparently  the  settlement  here  is  older  than  that  at  Endor  itself. 

After  leaving  Endor,  with  its  necromantic  memories,  we  came  to  the 
Wadi  esh-Sherrar,  where,  at  the  junction  of  two  valleys,  lies  the  striking 
mound  of  Tell  el-Muqarqash.  Idie  name  is  Arabic,  but  the  potsherds 
which  are  strewn  over  the  top  are  Early  Iron  Age,  though  the  height  of 
the  mound  points  to  a  much  greater  age.  The  country  around  is  agri¬ 
culturally  rich,  and  the  location  is  admirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
defensibility  and  ready  access  to  water.  With  our  present  knowledge 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  certain  identification,  but  the  writer  would 
suggest  that  it  is  the  site  of  Beth-shemesh,  a  Canaanite  town  which  resisted 
the  Israelites  successfully,  on  the  border  between  Issachar  and  Naphtali, 
between  Tabor  and  the  Jordan.  In  favor  of  this  identification  is  the  general 
location,  as  well  as  the  order  of  names  in  the  Tuthmosis  list,  which  calls 
Beth-shemesh  Shemesh-y-t-in,  and  places  it  before  Anaherath  (en-Na‘urah 
for  *Enahurah  or  the  like),  and  ^pl  (‘Afideh). 

Five  miles  northeast  of  Tell  el-Muqarqash,  near  the  Jewish  colony 
of  Yemma,  is  another  site  which  has  been  identified  with  Beth-shemesh, 
Khirbet  Shemsin.  A  recent  visit  there  showed  that,  while  the  potsherds 
were  unquestionably  Late  Bronze,  the  site  was  that  of  a  Canaanite  village, 
which  never  was  fortified,  and  never  could  have  been  fortified,  because 
of  the  indefensible  position.  Investigation  of  the  nearest  hills  showed 
that  there  were  no  Canaanite  remains  on  them,  and  we  cannot,  therefore, 
combine  Khirbet  Shemsin  with  the  Canaanite  “fenced  city”  of  Bethshemesh. 

A  New  Royal  Canaanite  Clty 

At  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  a  kind  of  narrow 
peninsula  running  lengthwise  of  the  lake  for  half  a  mile.  The  peninsula 
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is  formed  by  the  lake  and  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  with  a  bayou  of  the 
latter  which  projects  northwestward  on  the  land  side,  connecting  with  a 
dry  moat  (as  it  appears)  which  prevents  direct  access  to  it  from  the 
northwest.  The  peninsula  is  covered  with  a  regular,  though  compara¬ 
tively  low  mound  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  little  plateau.  A 
cursory  examination  made  it  obvious  long  ago  that  there  was  an  important 
city  at  Khirbet  el-Kerak  (Mound  of  the  Fortress),  as  the  site  is  called, 
and  for  more  than  a  generation  most  scholars  identified  it  with  the  town 
of  Tarichaea,  which  played  so  prominent  a  role  in  the  Jewish  revolt 
described  so  vividly  in  the  pages  of  Josephus.  Now  it  has  become  certain 
that  Tarichaea  is  to  be  identified  with  IMejdel  north  of  Tiberias,  the 
Magdala  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Migdal  Nunaya  of  the  Talmud, 
so  this  old  identification  must  be  given  up.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
recently  been  shown  by  Dalman,  followed  by  the  writer  and  Mr.  Sukenik 
(with  fresh  material  of  importance)  that  the  Hellenistic  Philoteria,  built 


Tell  ‘Arab,  Ancient  ‘Aron-Aros 

or  renamed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  honor  of  his  sister,  is  to  be  located 
here.  The  native  Aramaean  and  Jewish  population  continued,  however, 
to  call  the  town  by  its  old  pagan  name  Beth-yerah,  “the  House  of  the 
Moon,”  which  is  the  only  name  employed  by  the  Talmud. 

Since  the  writer  had  visited  the  site  last  an  automobile  road,  leading 
from  Semakh  to  Tiberias,  had  been  cut  through  the  site,  making  it  possible 
to  examine  the  lower  strata  as  well  as  the  surface.  The  latter  is  strewn 
with  sherds  of  the  Hellenistic,  Roman  and  Byzantine  Ages,  in  strict  agree¬ 
ment  with  what  we  know  of  the  latter  history  of  the  site  from  our  literary 
sources.  Below  this  stratum,  however,  we  found  on  our  visit,  April  19, 
a  thick  deposit  of  exclusively  Middle  Canaanite  sherds,  extending  from 
the  first,  transitional  phase  of  that  period,  about  2000  B.  C.,  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  when  this  ceramic  culture  reached  its  climax,  under  Hyksos 
influence  or  domination.  Between  1600  and  300  B.  C.  there  was  no  deposit, 
not  a  single  sherd  to  mark  occupation  of  the  site,  though  it  is  quite  possible 
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that  there  was  an  insignificant  hamlet  somewhere  on  the  tell  during  part 
of  this  long  period.  This  naturally  explains  why  Beth-yerah  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  our  Egyptian  and  Biblical  sources;  it  lay  in  ruins  during  the 
whole  of  the  New  Empire  and  the  Israelite  period  of  domination.  The 
name  is  yeiy  ancient;  there  was  a  town  with  the  same  name  near  Byblos. 
as  recorded  in  the  Amarna  Tablets. 

While  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  town  is  so  ancient,  it  is  more 
important  to  note  that  the  pottery  found  is  unusually  fine,  unequalled 
by  any  other  (k'posits  yet  found  from  the  Middle  Bronze  Age  of  Palestine. 
Not  only  are  thei'c  individual  pieces,  in  the  best  technique  of  the  period,  but 
there  is  an  astonishingly  high  proportion  of  such  pieces.  At  some  points 
along  the  cut  we  found  hardly  a  sherd  which  was  not  glazed  or  burnished 
beautifully.  In  view  of  the  size  of  the  tell  and  its  evident  wealth,  we  must 
suppose  that  Beth-yerah  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Canaan 
in  the  age  of  the  Patriarchs,  when  the  Amorite  civilization  was  commencing 
to  decline.  How  it  was  destroyed  we  cannot  say — perhaps  by  one  of  the 
first  waves  of  Hebrew  invaders  which  swept  across  Jordan,  long  before 
the  entrance  of  Israel  proper.  After  the  fall  of  Beth-yerah,  its  place  was 
taken  by  Chinnereth,  mentioned  in  the  Tuthmosis  list  and  the  Book  of 
Joshua.  The  sequence  of  names  in  both  lists  proves  that  Chinnereth  is 
the  modern  Tell  el-‘Oreimeh,  southwest  of  Capernaum  on  the  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  trial  excavations  of  Karge,  shortly  before  the 
war,  showed  that  the  site  was  occupied  during  the  Late  Bronze  and  Early 
Iron  Ages,  thus  confirming  the  literary  evidence.  The  town  gave  the 
Israelites  a  new  name  for  the  lake — Chinnereth,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  supposed  harp-like  shape  of  the  Sea,  as  used  to  be  thought. 

On  the  20th  of  April  we  crossed  the  Jordan— but  this  is  another 
story,  reserved  for  another  occasion,  since  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
space  limit. 


MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  in  the  Old  Colony  Club  in  New 
York,  June  21,  1923;  present:  Messrs.  Bacon,  Barton,  Clay,  Jackson, 
Montgomery,  Newell,  Schoff,  Torrey. 

The  principal  business  was  consideration  and  approval  of  Dr.  Clay’s 
plans  for  his  term  abroad  as  Annual  Professor  at  Jerusalem  and  Bagdad. 
Messrs.  Newell  and  Schoff  (in  case  the  latter  were  to  join  the  party) 
and  Director  Hewett  of  the  American  School  at  Santa  Fe,  were  appointed 
Honorary  liOcturers.  The  plans  for  the  Bagdad  School  have  been  noted 
above.  Dr.  Clay  was  particularly  commissioned  to  push  forward  the 
building  enterprise  at  Jerusalem  and  to  perfect  the  plans  in  conjunction 
with  Director  Albright  and  the  Lecturers  and  in  cooperation  with  Dean 
Meeks,  the  consulting  architect,  and  Air.  IChmann,  the  local  consulting 
architect. 

Prof.  Mitchell  Carroll,  Curator  of  the  American  Institute  of  Arch- 
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aeology,  Director  of  the  Washington  Society,  and  Editor  of  Art  and 
Archaeology,  was  unanimously  elected  a  Trustee.  He  has  since  accepted 
the  election. 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  State  Department  had  issued 
instructions  indicating  the  formal  recognition  of  the  School  in  Jerusalem 
as  an  academic  institution  under  Government  protection.  The  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  to  the  Hon.  W.  J. 
Carr,  Consul  Southard  and  Professor  Carroll  for  their  kind  interest  and 
/activities  in  the  School’s  behalf. 

A  device  for  the  Seal  of  the  Corporation  was  presented  l)y  Mr.  Newell; 
it  was  approved  and  ordered  to  be  executed.  It  consists  of  the  Egyptian 
arikh  enclosing  an  eight-pointed  star. 

It  was  announced  that  Tvlr.  W.  D.  Carroll,  of  Yale,  had  been  awarded 
the  Thayer  Fellowship  at  Jerusalem. 

Brown  University  was  added  to  the  list  of  Corporate  ^Members. 


PUBLICATION  OF  THE  ANNUAL,  VOL.  IMII 

The  Annual  of  the  Schools,  Vol.  II-III,  has  appeared,  published  by 
the  Yale  University  Press.  Its  price  is  S5.00.  A  list  of  its  contents 
appeared  in  the  last  Bx’lletin.  Professor  Bacon  is  editing  the  next 
volume  of  the  Annuat,,  which  will  contain  Director  Alln-ight’s  report  on 
his  excavations  at  Tell  el-Ful  and  topographical  papers  by  two  of  his 
students. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  OF  ORIENTAL  RESEARCH 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Schools  and  the  Council  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America, 

'Gentlemen: 

The  Trustees  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 
have  held  five  meetings  in  the  past  year.  To  fill  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  lamentable  loss  of  Professor  Jastrow,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Nies,  and  Professor  Butler,  the  following  gentlemen  have  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Board:  The  Rev.  Prof.  Romain  Butin, 
of  the  Catholic  LTniversity  of  America;  Prof.  Mitchell  Carroll,  of 
the  Washington  Society  of  the  Institute  and  Editor  of  Art  and 
Archaeology;  and  Prof.  Dana  C.  Munro,  of  Princeton  University. 
The  varied  interests  of  these  gentlemen  will  add  much  to  the  catho¬ 
licity  of  the  Board. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  several  steps  forward,  some 
of  them  in  quite  new  directions.  The  School  at  Jerusalem  under¬ 
took  its  first  real  excavation,  namely,  at  Tell  el-Ffil,  the  Biblical 
Gibeah  of  Saul.  The  final  report  on  these  excavations  by  Director 
Albright,  who  devoted  himself  most  indefatigably  to  their  prosecu¬ 
tion,  will  be  published  in  the  next  Annual  of  the  School.  Provi¬ 
sional  reports  upon  the  results  have  appeared  in  our  current  Bulle¬ 
tins,  and  a  detailed  and  very  favorable  review  of  the  work  has  been 
given  by  Pcre  Vincent  in  the  July  number  of  the  Revue  hihlique  for 
the  current  year.  In  addition,  through  the  generous  gift  of  Mrs. 
William  M.  McKelvy,  Doctor  Albright  was  enabled  to  make  a 
minor  excavation  in  a  mound  at  Malhah  a  few  miles  southwest  of 
Jerusalem.  The  operation  uncovered  the  probable  remains  of 
the  Philistine  invaders  of  the  land  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
millennium  B.C.  These  results  contribute  an  important  link  to 
our  knowledge  of  that  mysterious  population. 

Prof.  W.  H.  P.  Hatch,  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  at 
Cambridge,  our  Annual  Professor  for  the  year,  undertook  an  ex¬ 
pedition  in  the  search  of  manuscripts,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the 
history  of  our  School.  In  company  with  Dr.  J.  Rendel  Harris, 
he  visited  the  monastery  at  Mount  Sinai  and  also  the  monasteries 
in  the  Nitrian  Desert  in  Egypt.  The  party  thoroughly  sifted' the 
manuscripts  in  these  collections  and  with  the  aid  of  a  most  competent 
photographer  procured  photographs  of  important  Patristic  texts, 
Greek  and  Coptic,  which  Professor  Hatch  plans  to  publish. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  was  the  expedition  of  Prof. 
A.  T.  Clay,  of  Yale  University,  as  Annual  Professor  for  the  coming 
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year,  to  Bagdad  to  open  our  School  there.  This  School  has  since 
become  un  fait  accompli.  A  report  upon  this  from  the  hand  of 
Professor  Barton,  the  Director  of  the  School  in  Bagdad,  is  published 
below. 

The  Jerusalem  School  will  also  be  connected  in  the  coming  year 
with  an  enterprise  of  great  interest.  President  M.  G.  Kyle,  of  Xenia 
Seminary,  has  perfected  plans  for  an  expedition  to  explore  the  region 
of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  (Sodom  and  Gomorrah),  to  be  conducted 
in  the  name  of  that  Seminary  and  of  our  School.  He  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  Director  Albright  and  by  Professor  Day,  the  geologist 
of  the  University  of  Beirut. 

The  interior  life  of  the  School  at  Jerusalem  has  been  happy  and 
profitable.  Director  Albright  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  assisted 
by  Professor  Hatch  and  by  President  James  A.  Kelso,  Prof.  J.  A. 
Bewer  and  Prof.  Dana  C.  Munro  as  lecturers.  Under  the  direction 
of  Doctor  Albright  the  two  students  in  the  School  are  reported  to 
have  done  excellent  work  and  some  of  their  topographical  researches 
will  be  published  in  the  coming  Annual. 

The  School  made  several  very  instructive  tours  of  the  country 
and  obtained  fresh  data  and  ideas  about  the  topography.  The  ac¬ 
counts  of  these  tours  from  Doctor  Albright’s  pen  have  duly  appeared 
in  the  Bulletin. 

Much  delay  has  been  caused  to  our  plans  for  proceeding  with 
the  Nies  Memorial  Building  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  Doctor 
Nies’s  estate  is  still  in  chancery,  while  our  building  plans  have 
required  considerable  rectification.  Professor  Clay,  Director  Al¬ 
bright,  and  Mr.  Ehmann,  the  local  architect  in  Jerusalem,  are 
now  in  consultation  over  the  revision  of  the  plans,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  soon  be  put  in  final  form. 

The  second  issue  of  our  Annual,  inscribed  as  Volume  II-III,. 
was  published  last  spring,  and  material  is  at  hand  for  Volume  IV 
to  appear  the  coming  year.  These  issues  of  the  Annual,  as  also  the 
quarterly  Bulletins  of  the  Schools,  serve  to  publish  our  scientific 
results  as  also  to  keep  our  supporters  and  friends  in  touch  with  our 
work. 

After  long  and  troublesome  delay  the  rotograph  for  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  manuscripts,  which  we  had  ordered  from  Germany,  was 
finally  received  and  installed  in  the  School  at  Jerusalem.  It  will  be 
put  to  early  use  for  photographing  valuable  manuscripts  in  Jerusalem 
libraries,  and  we  desire  to  make  it  of  general  service  to  scholars  in 
the  Orient.  It  is  probably  the  only  machine  of  the  kind  in  the 
Levant. 

A  year  ago  the  bulk  of  Doctor  Jastrow’s  library,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Jastrow,  was  shipped  to  the  School  at  Jerusalem.  The  balance, 
over  300  volumes,  being  the  Assyriological  portion  of  that  valuable 
collection,  was  shipped  in  September  to  Bagdad,  where  it  will  form 
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the  nucleus  of  the  first  permanent  library  of  the  kind  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  Jerusalem  Library  is  being  developed  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way. 

The  Department  of  State  has,  in  response  to  our  presentations, 
taken  formal  action  in  recognizing  the  Jerusalem  School  as  an 
educational  institution  under  its  protection.  And  we  are  under  deep 
obligations  to  the  Hon.  T.  R.  Owens,  Consul  at  Bagdad,  for  his  warm 
interest  in  our  plans,  and  for  his  readiness  to  furnish  us  house- 
quarters  in  the  Consulate. 

We  have  learned  with  profound  regret  of  the  death  of  M.  Antoine 
Thomas  Gelat,  First  Interpreter  of  the  American  Consulate,  our 
ally  from  the  beginning  and  one  of  our  staunchest  friends  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  The  passing  of  the  years  is  further  sadly  marked  by  the  death 
of  Rabbi  Martin  A.  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  of  San  Francisco,  the  first 
Thayer  Fellow,  whose  life  has  been  cut  short  in  a  noble  career. 
A  subsequent  Bulletin  will  give  more  extensive  appreciation  of 
these  gentlemen. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Prof.  Mary  I.  Hussey,  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  for  her  unselfish  and  invaluable  services  as  Field  Secretary. 

The  constantly  developing  expansion  of  our  work,  now  entailing 
the  operation  of  two  Schools,  makes  our  financial  problem  increas¬ 
ingly  serious.  We  trust  that  the  healthy  and  natural  development 
of  the  Schools,  now  become  an  adult  organization,  will  make  its 
appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Orient  and  in  Bible  Lands. 

James  A.  Montgomery 

President 


November  1,  1923 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IN 
JERUSALEM 
1922-1923 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research, 
Gentlemen; 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the 
School  in  Jerusalem  during  the  academic  year  1922-1923. 

The  third  year  of  civil  government  (reestablished  July  1,  1920)  in 
Palestine  since  the  war  has  seen  a  general  improvement  in  conditions 
throughout  the  land.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  no 
serious  riots  in  any  part  of  the  country  and,  aside  from  sporadic 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  inevitable  ex-soldier — now  called  “ban¬ 
dit,” — public  security  has  improved  steadily.  Living  conditions 
have  become  more  stable,  with  a  marked  decrease  in  the  cost  of  food. 
Owing  to  circumstances  into  which  we  need  not  enter,  land  values 
have  fallen  greatly,  a  fact  which  naturally  entails  some  local  bitter¬ 
ness,  but  means  a  decided  gain  to  all  but  speculators.  In  close 
connection  with  the  general  deflation,  housing  conditions  have  be¬ 
come  more  tolerable,  and  it  is  now  much  easier  to  secure  rooms  or 
apartments  than  it  was  a  year  ago;  houses  are  still  hard  to  get.  All 
the  members  of  the  School  were  able,  with  the  Director’s  help,  to 
find  satisfactory  living  quarters  this  year.  Even  though  our  School 
building  is  still  a  future  prospect — soon  to  be  realized,  we  hope — no 
one  need  put  off  coming  to  Palestine  for  purposes  of  study  because 
of  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suitable  place  to  live. 

During  the  past  year  the  Government  took  the  first  systematic 
census  of  the  country  since  Roman  days.  The  results,  which  have 
been  elaborately  published,  will  prove  very  interesting  to  all  students 
of  Palestine.  The  total  population  turned  out  to  be  about  750,000, 
in  close  agreement  with  conservative  pre-war  estimates.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  census  was  perhaps  the  great  reduction 
necessary  in  the  figures  for  the  population  of  the  larger  towns; 
Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  for  example,  have  only  half  the  number  of 
inhabitants  assigned  to  them  in  the  fifth  edition  of  Baedeker’s 
Palestine. 

For  the  School  the  past  year  has  been  very  successful,  and  the 
number  of  members  was  equal  to  the  best  pre-war  record.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  war  it  has  been  possible  to  have  a  regular  aca¬ 
demic  schedule  of  lectures  and  courses.  It  has  also  been  possible 


ing  ancient  Palestine;  the  results  of  our  excavations  this  year  will  be 
reported  below. 

The  School  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  William  H.  P. 
Hatch,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  in 
Cambridge  Episcopal  Theological  School,  as  Annual  Professor  for  the 
year.  Professor  Hatch  arrived  with  his  family  in  Jerusalem  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  and  left  May  28.  His  personality  and  scholarship  were 
a  great  asset  to  the  School  and  made  valuable  contacts  in  different 
directions.  Besides  joining  actively  in  the  work  of  the  School,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hatch  carried  on  researches  of  importance  among  the  New 
Testament  and  patristic  manuscripts  of  the  Patriarchal  Library, 
and  collaborated  with  the  distinguished  English  scholar.  Dr.  Rendel 
Harris,  in  an  expedition  in  search  of  manuscripts,  as  described  below. 

Another  well-known  American  scholar  who  honored  the  School 
with  his  presence  this  year  as  Lecturer  was  James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.D., 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  His  party,  consisting  also  of  Mrs.  Kelso  and  Mrs.  William 
M.  McKelvy,  arrived  in  Jerusalem  November  8,  leaving  April  24. 
To  Doctor  Kelso’s  friendly  codperation  and  wise  counsel  we  owe 
much  more  than  can  be  expressed  here.  Mrs.  McKelvy  endeared 
herself  to  all  members  of  the  School  by  her  unremitting  kindness  and 
her  many  acts  of  generosity.  It  was  through  her  gift  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  that  the  School  was  enabled  to  dig  in  the  tumuli  of 
M^lhah  (see  below). 

Dean  Granville  D.  Edwards  of  the  Bible  College  of  Missouri 
arrived  October  3,  and  immediately  enrolled  as  a  regular  member  of 
the  School,  leaving  finally  June  23.  Mr.  Edwards  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  inspiration  to  all  the  other  members  of  the  School  through  his 
extraordinary  and  indefatigable  energy,  enabling  him  to  accomplish 
•a  great  deal,  both  in  travel  and  in  research.  Let  us  hope  that  more 
Western  scholars  will  emulate  his  example,  and  join  the  School.  It 
is  only  by  nation-wide  cooperation  that  such  an  institution  as  ours 
can  really  flourish. 

The  Thayer  Fellow  for  the  year  was  Mr.  Edwin  E.  Voigt  (M.A., 
B.D.),  a  graduate  student  of  Yale  University.  He  arrived  Septem¬ 
ber  21,  and  left  May  1.  The  Hazard  Fellow  from  Yale,  Mr.  Francis 
T.  Cooke  (B,D.)  reached  Jerusalem  with  Mrs.  Cooke  September  22, 
iind  left  the  middle  of  May.  Mr.  Cooke  taught  part  time  in  the 
English  College,  an  example  that  others  may  find  it  advisable  to 
follow.  Both  Mr.  Voigt  and  Mr.  Cooke  were  excellent  students  and 
did  work  of  high  quality,  taking  the  greatest  interest  in  all  activities 
of  the  School. 

Besides  these  five  gentlemen,  who  remained  in  Jerusalem  through 
the  year,  there  were  a  number  of  others  who  came  for  shorter  periods, 
cooperating  actively  in  the  work  of  the  School  while  here.  Dr. 
Julius  A.  Bewer,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Union  Theological 
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Seminary,  and  Honorary  Lecturer  in  the  School,  arrived  in  Jerusalem' 
March  18,  leaving  Palestine  the  last  of  May.  With  him  came  his 
traveling  companion.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Hawley,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Both  these  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  trips  and  other  work 
of  the  School. 

The  distinguished  American  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Prof. 
Dana  Munro  of  Princeton  University,  came  out  to  Syria  and  Pales¬ 
tine  this  spring  with  Mrs.  Munro  in  order  to  study  the  extant  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Crusades.  Having  accepted  the  proffered  title  of  Lec¬ 
turer  in  the  School,  he  kindly  consented  to  give  some  lectures  here 
on  the  Crusades.  To  our  profound  regret  unforeseen  circumstances 
made  it  impossible  for  the  lectures  to  be  given  during  the  fortnight 
he  was  in  Jerusalem.  Again  we  felt  the  pressing  need  of  having  our 
own  lecture  hall. 

One  of  our  leading  American  Orientalists,  a  former  Director  of  the 
School  (1904-1905),  Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  of  Cornell  University, 
revisited  Jerusalem  this  year,  staying  through  the  entire  month  of 
June.  We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  extend  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Schmidt  the  hospitality  of  the  School,  and  thus  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  his  genial  personality  and  the  vast  sweep  of 
his  learning. 

For  a  month  in  the  fall  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Chamberlain  (B.A.), 
and  Miss  Ethel  Cutler  (B.D.),  the  latter  Secretary  for  Religious; 
Education  on  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  stayed  in: 
Jerusalem  and  participated  in  the  work  of  the  School,  leaving  pleas¬ 
ant  memories  behind  them  after  their  departure.  Some  months 
later  we  were  joined  by  Mrs.  Richard  Norton,  widow  of  the  well- 
known  classical  archaeologist,  for  many  years  Director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome.  Mrs.  Norton  spent  two 
months  in  Jerusalem  with  her  daughter,  and  took  the  most  active 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  School.  To  her  we  are  indebted  for- 
a  gift  of  five  pounds  Egyptian  toward  the  development  of  the; 
library. 

For  lack  of  space  we  can  only  mention  a  few  of  the  many  visitors 
whose  interest  in  the  work  of  the  School  proved  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  features  of  the  year.  In  the  summer  of  1922  Prof.  C.  F. 
Kent  of  Yale  passed  through  the  city  with  a  number  of  scholars  and 
visitors,  among  whom  we  may  mention  in  particular  Prof.  Jeremiah 
Jenks,  the  famous  sociologist,  and  Prof.  Wallace  N.  Stearns,  the 
well-known  writer  on  archaeological  subjects.  In  April  Prof.  J.  H. 
Breasted,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Ludlow  S.  Bull  and  Dr.  Alan  Gardi¬ 
ner,  made  a  rapid  tour  through  the  country,  stopping  several  days  in 
Jerusalem.  We  were  very  sorry  to  have  been  absent  beyond  the 
Jordan  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  and  can  only  hope  that  Professor 
Breasted  will  return  soon  and  often.  All  American  Orientalists 
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living  abroad  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  the  prestige  which 
American  Oriental  science  has  gained  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  by  the 
mere  fact  of  his  nationality. 

The  principal  social  events  of  the  year  were  the  reception  for  the 
new  members  of  the  staff,  November  15,  and  a  reception  for  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Norton,  February  27.  The  most  delightful  single  event 
was  Mrs.  McKelvy’s  dinner  to  the  members  of  the  School  (twelve  in 
all,  counting  our  hostess)  at  the  Austrian  Hospice  on  Christmas 
Eve,  followed  by  a  trip  to  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem 
in  cars  furnished  by  her.  In  general,  we  cherish  the  happiest  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  pleasant  social  intercourse  made  possible  by  our  relatively 
large  numbers  this  year. 

For  the  same  reason  we  were  able  this  year  to  organize  academic 
courses,  excursions,  and  extended  trips  on  a  regular  plan.  In  this  we 
were  assisted  by  the  friendly  cooperation  of  the  English  and  French 
(Dominican)  Schools  of  Archaeology.  According  to  a  recent  agree¬ 
ment  the  three  Schools  share  their  respective  facilities  as  far  as  feasi¬ 
ble.  Several  members  of  the  American  School  attended  courses  by 
Peres  Abel  and  Dhorme  in  Coptic,  Assyrian,  and  Old  Testament. 
Mr.  David  Stiven  of  the  British  School  attended  our  lectures  and 
participated  in  most  of  our  trips.  Besides,  we  cooperated  frequently 
in  excursions  and  trips,  as  well  as  in  interchange  of  library  facilities, 
'etc. 

Our  academic  work  began  early  in  October  and  continued  until 
the  middle  of  March,  when  the  coming  of  spring  called  us  out  to 
travel  and  excavate.  The  Director  lectured  one  hour  a  week  on  the 
Topography  of  Jerusalem,  one  hour  on  the  Geography  of  Palestine, 
an  hour  on  the  Archaeology  of  Palestine,  and  once  a  week  on  the 
Semitic  inscriptions  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  The  regular  attendance 
on  the  first  three  courses  was  eight,  on  the  fourth,  two.  Professor 
Hatch  lectured  once  a  week  on  the  Greek  Epigraphy  of  Palestine, 
with  two  students.  Besides,  there  were  classes  three  times  a  week  in 
Modern  Arabic,  with  six  members,  Mr.  E.  N.  Haddad  being  instruc¬ 
tor;  and  twice  a  week  in  Modern  Hebrew  (five  members),  with  Mr. 
Melzer  as  teacher. 

During  the  winter  we  met  once  a  week  for  the  study  of  Selected 
Problems  of  Palestinian  Topography,  with  reports  on  specially 
assigned  topics.  Among  the  sites  to  which  special  attention  was 
thus  devoted  were  Gibeah  (Tell  el-Fffl),  Mizpah  (Nebi  Samwtl,  not 
Tell  en-Nasbeh),  Ramathaim  (Ramallah),  Kirjath-jearim  (Deir  el- 
Azhar  by  Abu  Ghosh),  Bahurim  (R4s  Tmtm),  Nob,  and  Beth-phage. 
Mr.  Voigt  prepared  for  publication  a  full  treatment  of  the  site  of 
Bahurim,  for  the  first  time  identified  with  Ras  Tmlm,  a  combination 
almost  certainly  correct.  Mr.  Cooke  worked  up  the  question  of 
Kirjath-jearim  in  the  same  way,  making  it  certain  that  Deir  el- 


whose  view  has  been  neglected  by  recent  writers  in  favor  of  impossi¬ 
ble  combinations. 

Nor  has  the  collection  of  folklore  been  slighted  during  the  past 
year.  Mr.  Edwards,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Haddad,  gathered 
a  large  quantity  of  material  bearing  on  wedding  customs  and  songs, 
to  be  published  mainly  in  the  Annual.  The  Director  continued  to 
advise  and  assist  local  Syrian  folklorists  in  the  preparation  and  publi¬ 
cation  of  their  material,  which  is  being  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Palestine  Oriental  Society,  now  in  its  third  year. 

For  various  reasons  the  number  of  public  addresses  and  lectures 
was  greatly  reduced  this  year.  A  number  of  papers  were  read  before 
the  Palestine  Oriental  Society — December  7 :  W.  F.  Albright,  The 
Beth-shan  Stele  of  Sethos  I;  W.  H.  P.  Hatch,  The  Cursing  of  the  Fig 
Tree.  March  1:  J.  A.  Kelso,  Jeremiah’s  Attitude  on  Sacrifice; 
F.  T.  Cooke,  The  Site  of  Kirjath-jearim.  April  26:  W.  F.  Albright, 
The  Sites  of  Ananiah,  Ephraim,  and  Jeshanah.  Professor  Hatch 
lectured  in  the  Lenten  series  of  St.  George’s  Collegiate  Church  on 
“Sinai  and  Nitria,”  March  8. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  the  Palestine  Oriental  Society, 
which  now  has  three  hundred  members,  has  become  an  important 
adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  archaeological  schools  proper.  The 
society  now  meets  four  times  a  year,  Thursday  afternoons  from  4.00 
to  6.00,  and  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  visiting  scholars  to 
become  well  acquainted  with  resident  savants,  besides  furnishing  the 
best  possible  index  to  the  type  of  work  done  by  the  different  institu¬ 
tions.  The  Director’s  term  as  President  of  the  Society  expired  in 
the  fall,  and  Pere  Dhorme,  now  Director  of  the  French  School  of 
Archaeology,  succeeded  him.  The  former  is  now  acting  as  assistant 
editor  of  the  Journal. 

Travel  took  a  predominant  place  in  the  work  of  the  School  this 
year.  Our  trips  and  excursions  are  divided  for  convenience  into 
five  classes.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  Tuesday  morning  excur¬ 
sions  in  the  city  and  the  immediate  environs,  in  the  course  of  which 
we  visited  the  ruins  and  ancient  buildings,  excavations,  and  muse¬ 
ums  of  Jerusalem.  The  second  class  includes  trips  of  one  or  two 
days,  made  weekly,  usually  on  Fridays  or  Saturdays,  to  points  of 
biblical  and  archaeological  interest  around  Jerusalem.  Thanks  to 
the  railway  and  especially  the  automobile,  it  is  possible  to  cover  most 
of  south-central  Palestine  in  this  way.  Where  these  means  of  loco¬ 
motion  were  not  possible  we  walked,  or  rode  donkeys,  rarely  horses. 
The  following  trips  were  made  in  this  way:  1.  To  Shiloh  (the  car  was 
provided  by  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Aage  Schmidt,  directing  the  excava¬ 
tions  there).  2.  Gibeah  and  neighborhood.  3.  Frank  Mountain, 
Tekoah.  4.  Anathoth,  Geba,  Michmas,  Ophrah,  Ephraim,  Baal- 
hazor.  Bethel,  Ai,  Beth-aven,  Ramah  (two  days).  5.  Mar  Sdba. 
6.  Gezer,  Emmaus.  7.  Mizpah,  Qubeibeh.  8.  Beth-shemesh, 
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Zorah.  9.  Hebron.  10.  Beth-horon,  Gibeon.  11.  Jeshanah  and 
Burj  Bardwll.  12.  Kirjath-jearim,  Chephirah.  13.  M41hah,  ‘Ain 
K4rim.  14.  Nob  and  Gallim.  15.  East  of  Jerusalem.  16.  W4di 
F4rah.  17.  Antipatris  and  the  Nahr  ‘Auja.  In  all  these  trips  save 
one  the  Director  was  able  to  go  along;  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
party  varied  from  two  to  thirteen. 

In  the  third  category  we  class  “tourist  trips,”  that  is,  automobile 
journeys  to  points  like  Jericho,  Shechem,  Samaria,  Nazareth, 
Tiberias,  which  everyone  must  see  and  where  there  are  good  hotels, 
English-speaking  dragomans,  and  other  facilities  necessary  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  visit  pleasant  and  profitable.  Such  trips  are,  moreover,  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  cannot  be  made  every  year  by  the  Director,  except 
where  there  is  trouble  connected  with  securing  permits,  as  at 
the  Hebron  Mosque,  where  his  presence  is  desirable.  This  year 
all  the  members  of  the  School  visited  these  places,  usually  in 
groups,  so  as  to  reduce  the  expense.  Several  members  of  the 
School,  including  the  Director,  also  made  the  trip  to  Beersheba  by 
car  (one  day). 

Longer  trips,  for  more  purely  scholarly  and  scientific  purposes, 
we  may  list  in  the  fourth  class.  This  year  the  entire  School  (twelve 
persons)  made  the  Dead  Sea  trip.  As  in  the  spring  of  1921,  we 
joined  forces  with  Doctor  Canaan  and  some  friends  of  his,  mainly 
physicians  of  Jerusalem  and  their  families,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  hiring  a  motorboat  and  trailer.  This  time  we  allowed  three  days 
instead  of  two  in  order  to  have  more  time  to  see  the  many  points  of 
interest.  Leaving  Jerusalem  in  the  morning  of  March  9,  at  5.00 
A.M.,  we  left  the  “port”  of  Judeideh  soon  after  7.00  a.m.,  and  made 
directly  for  Callirrhoe,  which  we  soon  reached.  Thence  we  went  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Arnon,  where  we  spent  several  hours,  leaving  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  for  Mezra'ah,  the  “port”  of  el-Kerak,  where 
we  spent  the  night.  The  following  day  we  devoted  to  the  difficult 
voyage  around  the  Lis4n,  where  a  choppy  sea  made  progress  difficult 
and  introduced  an  exhilarating  atmosphere  of  danger  into  the  situa¬ 
tion.  After  some  minor  accidents,  we  passed  Cape  Costigan  safely, 
and  at  once  the  sea  became  calmer.  In  the  afternoon  we  made  a 
brief  run  down  to  Jebel  Usdum  and  the  Salt  Grotto,  and  returned  to 
spend  the  night  at  the  southwestern  end  of  the  Lis4n.  The  third 
day  we  spent  in  visiting  Masada  and  Engedi,  returning  late  that 
evening  to  Judeideh.  The  trip  proved  very  interesting  to  most  of 
the  party,  though  some  of  the  more  timid  ones  were  rather  badly 
frightened  at  times.  The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  was  given  to  a. 
tour  by  way  of  the  Jordan  and  Jericho. 

Owing  to  the  excavations  at  Malhah  we  had  to  give  up  our  in¬ 
tended  journey  in  the  Judaean  Shephelah,  though  some  members  of 
the  School  visited  Beit  Jibrin  later.  April  9-26  was  then  given  over 
to  the  regular  spring  horseback  trip,  which  had  to  be  shortened  some- 
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what  because  of  the  Easter  celebrations  in  Jerusalem.  (Report  on 
this  excursion  has  appeared  in  Bulletin  11.) 

Soon  after  our  return  from  this  trip,  we  visited  the  Samaritan 
Passover  celebration  on  Mount  Gerizim,  taking  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  see  Samaria  and  interesting  points  in  N4blus  (Shechem) 
and  the  environs  (April  29-30). 

Under  a  fifth  head  we  may  classify  trips  in  the  lands  immediately 
adjoining  Palestine,  especially  Egypt  and  Syria,  to  which  Meso¬ 
potamia  will  doubtless  be  added  in  the  near  future.  Some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  both  of  which  are  much  better  supplied 
with  remains  of  antiquity  than  is  Palestine,  is  indispensable  for 
every  member  of  the  School.  One  of  the  features  of  the  year  here¬ 
after  will  therefore  be  a  trip  to  either  Egypt  or  Syria,  conducted  by 
the  Director,  who  will  make  it  his  business  to  see  that  the  expenses 
are  kept  to  a  minimum.  During  the  present  year  such  a  trip  was 
made  to  Egypt  (December  29-January  15)  by  the  Director  and  some 
students.  Although  we  visited  Cairo,  Memphis,  Luxor,  etc.,  it 
proved  possible  to  keep  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  trip  down  to  a 
hundred  dollars,  thus  placing  it  within  the  means  of  the  average 
student.  During  the  same  time  President  Kelso  and  his  party 
visited  Egypt;  here  again  it  is  a  pleasure  to  thank  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Kelso,  and  especially  Mrs.  McKelvy  for  many  kindnesses  and  acts  of 
generosity.  We  have  also  to  thank  M.  Lacau,  Director  of  the 
Service  d’Antiquites,  Messrs.  Edgar,  Munier,  Gol^nischeff,  Firth, 
and  others  for  many  favors.  Dr.  Clarence  S.  Fisher,  Director  of  the 
Egyptian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Winlock,  Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
Expedition,  both  placed  us  under  obligation  by  showing  us  over 
their  excavations. 

Early  in  January  Professor  Hatch  and  his  family  went  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Suez,  where  they  joined  Dr.  Rendel  Harris’s  party,  and 
the  whole  expedition,  with  Mr.  Larson  of  the  American  Colony  as 
photographer,  visited  Sinai.  At  the  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine 
they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  monks,  and  many  Greek 
Manuscripts  were  studied  and  photographed,  including  some  of 
importance  for  our  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  text,  especially 
of  the  Book  of  Revelations.  After  the  close  of  their  visit,  the  party 
divided,  most  of  its  members  preferring  the  shorter  sea  route  by 
which  they  had  come,  while  Professor  Hatch  returned  by  the  desert 
road  to  Suez.  The  same  route,  famous  as  that  followed  by  the 
Hebrews  after  the  Exodus,  was  also  chosen  by  Dean  Edwards,  who 
visited  Sinai  during  this  time.  After  their  return  to  Egypt,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hatch  and  Doctor  Harris  visited  the  monasteries  of  the  W4di 
Natrtin,  known  to  the  Romans  as  the  Nitrian  Desert,  but  without 
finding  any  but  scraps  of  Manuscripts. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  School  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
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tunity  offered  by  a  special  arrangement  between  the  Transjordania 
government  and  the  American  Express  Company  for  a  short  series 
of  officially  protected  tours  to  Petra  in  March  and  April.  Among 
them  were  President  Kelso  and  his  party,  Professors  Bewer  and 
Hawley.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  School  visited  Syria  at  one 
time  or  another  during  the  year. 

During  the  absence  of  students,  the  Director  paid  several  visits 
alone  to  the  excavations  in  progress,  especially  to  Beisan  and  the 
Plain  of  ‘Akka,  July  3-8,  1922;  Dor,  May  21-2;  Beisan  June  13-19, 
making  the  last  visit  in  company  with  Professor  and  Mrs.  Schmidt. 
Most  of  the  time  during  the  visits  to  Beisan  was  spent  in  a  careful 
study  of  the  three  Egyptian  steles  found  there  by  Doctor  Fisher 
(see  below).  In  connection  with  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  University  of  Beirut,  Mr.  Bayard  Dodge,  I 
went  to  Beirht  as  representative  of  the  American  School.  The  cele¬ 
bration  of  this  event,  which  will,  we  trust,  prove  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  this  great  institution,  was  carried  out  on  a  fitting  scale, 
which  made  a  deep  and  favorable  impression  upon  all  visitors. 
Incidentally,  I  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of  the  local  museums, 
especially  of  the  fine  collection  gathered  in  the  course  of  many  years 
by  the  American  University.  Professor  Nelson  is  now  curator,  and 
under  his  trained  supervision  it  will  become  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  archaeological  museums  in  the  Near  East.  Thanks  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nelson’s  courtesy  it  was  also  made  possible  for  me  to  visit 
Jebeil  (Byblos),  and  to  study  various  unpublished  collections  of 
Egyptian  votive  offerings  from  the  famous  temple  of  Byblos,  re¬ 
cently  excavated  in  part  by  Montet.  M.  Virolleaud,  Counselor  of 
Antiquities  for  the  Syrian  Government,  kindly  took  me  through  the 
new  museum  of  the  government,  established  in  what  was  formerly 
the  Deutsche  Madchenschule  in  Beirht.  Informal  conferences  on 
the  subject  of  cooperation  between  the  American  University  and  our 
School  were  held  with  Professors  Nelson  and  Crawford,  and  we  may 
safely  hope  for  productive  scientific  collaboration  in  the  near  future. 
Thanks  are  due,  for  many  courtesies  and  favors,  to  M.  Virolleaud, 
Mr,  von  Heidenstamm,  the  well-known  engineer  and  collector, 
Peres  Lammens  and  Ronzevalle,  of  the  University  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
especially  to  Professor  and  Mrs.  Nelson,  whose  guest  I  was  during 
my  stay  in  Beirut  June  23-30.  The  return  journey  followed  the 
route  of  Damascus  and  the  Hauran,  with  a  detour  to' visit  Ba'albek. 

Our  excavations  at  Tell  el-Fhl  were  resumed  July  26  and  continued 
with  numerous  interruptions  to  September  2,  with  an  average  force 
of  fifty  men  and  boys.  The  Director  was  present  the  whole  time,  an 
arrangement  which  proved  too  exhausting,  when  the  daily  trip  back 
and  forth  and  the  labor  of  sorting  out  and  labeling  the  potsherds  and 
other  small  finds  was  added.  In  the  absence  of  a  trained  foreman  it 
seemed,  however,  necessary,  in  order  tO  see  that  the  work  progressed 
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right.  The  only  serious  interruption  occurred  toward  the  end  of 
August,  when  some  of  the  owners  of  the  property  became  unpleasant, 
refusing  to  abide  by  the  agreement  we  had  offered  to  make.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  demand  up  to  four  hundred  pounds  for  the  privilege 
of  excavating  the  site!  Having  retained  a  well-known  shyster 
lawyer  of  Jerusalem,  they  had  a  warrant  issued  for  my  arrest,  and  so 
several  days  w'ere  wasted  in  court  proceedings.  Needless  to  say,  I 
was  released,  and  the  Government  proceeded  to  take  steps  for  com¬ 
pulsory  lease  of  the  propert}'.  Meanwhile  I  proceeded  with  the 
excavations,  until  the  imminent  exhaustion  of  the  funds  forced  me 
to  suspend  work  September  2.  September  23  I  went  out  with  the 
District  Engineer,  Mr.  Tebbitts,  with  Ruhi  Bey,  the  District  Officer, 
and  the  mukhtar  of  Qalandieh  as  rent  expert,  and  the  property  was 
estimated — liberally — to  possess  the  rental  value  of  seven  pounds  a 
year.  With  the  balance  left  me  by  this  modest  figure,  we  returned 
to  the  site  November  7,  working  four  days,  with  several  members  of 
the  School  present  for  part  or  whole  of  the  time.  During  the  winter 
an  additional  grant  of  a  hundred  dollars  was  made  for  this  work,  and 
with  this  sum  I  hope  to  complete  the  work  soon. 

The  results  of  the  excavations  at  Tell  el-Ffil,  now  certainly  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Gibeah  of  Saul  and  Benjamin,  have  been  described 
briefly  in  Bulletin  No.  7;  since  a  full  account  will  appear  soon  in 
the  Annual,  we  need  not  go  into  additional  details.  The  excava¬ 
tions  in  November  confirmed  the  results  already  reached  in  the 
summer,  and  showed  further  that  the  first  fortress,  from  the  earliest 
phase  of  the  Iron  Age  (time  of  the  Judges)  had  had  a  more  compli¬ 
cated  history  than  previously  thought.  It  is  possible  that  the  first 
of  the  three  phases  apparently  observable  in  the  first  fortress  may 
even  go  back  to  the  Bronze  (Canaanite)  Age.  The  determination 
of  the  truth  of  this  suggestion  must  be  reserved  for  the  continuation 
of  the  work.  After  the  close  of  our  excavations  we  took  Pere  Vin¬ 
cent  out  to  the  site,  which  he  had  not  seen,  owing  to  absence  in 
France,  since  the  spring,  and  were  much  gratified  to  find  him  in  full 
agreement  with  out  conclusions. 

Thanks  to  the  generous  gift  of  seventy  pounds  by  Mrs.  McKelvy 
(see  above),  we  were  enabled  to  begin  the  excavation  of  the  tumuli 
at  Malhah  March  26,  working  with  a  force  of  about  thirty  men  and 
boys  until  April  1,  when  rains  and  an  Arab  feast  stopped  operations. 
It  was  our  intention  to  resume  after  the  spring  trips,  but  illness 
intervened,  a  severe  attack  of  fever  keeping  me  indoors  for  three 
weeks  in  May  and  June.  Only  a  third  of  our  funds  have  been  spent 
so  far,  and  we  hope  to  resume  operations  there  soon.  Rujm  el- 
Barrish,  first  tried,  proved  to  date,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
pottery,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  First  Palestinian  Period,  or 
1100-900  B.c.  We  have  sketched  some  of  the  conclusions  which 
may  be  already  drawn  in  a  short  report  printed  in  Bulletin  No.  10. 
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During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  archaeolog¬ 
ical  activity  in  Palestine,  mainly  on  the  part  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Museum  expedition  at  Beisdn,  under  Doctor  Fisher, 
and  the  British  School  of  Archaeology,  working  either  separately  or 
in  collaboration  with  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  The  short 
Danish  trial  excavations  at  Seilhn,  ancient  Shiloh,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Aage  Schmidt,  have  been  described  in  Bulletin  No.  9. 

During  the  season  of  1923,  which  commenced  in  April,  Doctor 
Fisher  has  continued  to  make  remarkable  finds.  He  has  cleared 
away  the  greater  part  of  the  Byzantine  level  from  the  summit  of  the 
acropolis,  and  removed  most  of  the  debris  which  separated  it  from 
the  level  of  the  Egyptian  fortress  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  dis¬ 
covering  the  massive  foundations  of  a  Seleucidan  fortress  or  temple 
in  the  process.  The  absence  of  undisturbed  strata  from  the  Israelite 
period  is  explained  by  the  wholesale  leveling  carried  out  by  Hellen¬ 
istic  and  Roman  builders.  The  masses  of  debris  used  as  filling 
around  the  edges  were  full  of  Iron  Age  pottery,  a  fact  which  proves 
that  Beth-shan  was  occupied  during  the  Israelite  period,  though 
apparently  with  greatly  diminished  importance.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  so  far  made  in  the  Egyptian  fortress  have  been  two 
massive  Egyptian  steles,  relatively  intact,  with  inscriptions  dating 
respectively  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Sethos  I  (1314  b.c.) 
and  the  eighth  year  of  Rameses  II  (1284  b.c.),  thus  admirably  sup¬ 
plementing  the  stele  found  in  the  first  campaign,  which  probably 
belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Sethos  I,  about  1300  b.c. 
I  liad  the  privilege  of  being  the  first  to  read  the  Rameses  stele, 
though  Mr.  Rowe,  who  will  publish  them,  anticipated  me  in  part 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  new  stele  of  Sethos,  which  has  con¬ 
siderable  historical  value,  since  it  is  almost  perfect,  and  gives  a 
highly  interesting  account  of  a  little  war  between  Pella  (Pahel)  and 
Hammath  (now  Tell  el-Hammi,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Yarmuk  pass) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Beth-shal  (Beth-shan)  and  Rehob  (Tell 
es-S4rem  south  of  Beisan,  near  Sheikh  Rihab)  on  the  other. 

The  British  School  began  to  carry  out  its  plan  of  making  sections 
in  a  series  of  mounds  to  determine  their  stratification,  with  short 
campaigns  in  September,  1922  at  Tell  ‘Amr,  Tell  el-Qassis,  and  Tell 
Harbaj  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  Plain  of  Accho.  The 
results  have  been  admirably  presented  in  Bulletin  No.  2  of  the 
British  School,  to  which  we  may  refer.  We  are,  however,  inclined 
to  regard  Tell  ‘Amr  as  the  site  of  Harosheth,  and  to  feel  that  the 
trial  excavations  have  rendered  this  identification  still  more  prob¬ 
able.  Passing  over  the  work  at  Gaza,  whose  results  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  by  Phythian- 
Adams,  we  may  mention  the  work  at  Tantfirah  (Dor)  and  Tell 
Harbaj,  carried  out  this  May  and  June  by  the  British  School,  the 
results  of  which,  though  interesting,  have  not  yet  been  published. 
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Our  library  gained  greatly  this  year  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
part  of  Professor  Morris  Jastrow’s  private  library,  donated  to  the 
Schools  after  his  death  by  Mrs.  Jastrow.  Our  share  consisted  of 
about  630  bound  volumes,  only  fifty  of  which  were  duplicates,  be¬ 
sides  a  valuable  collection  of  over  a  thousand  brochures  and  re¬ 
prints,  bound  in  a  hundred  volumes.  The  latter  are  to  a  large  extent 
Assyriological  in  character,  and  most  of  them  are  from  journals  and 
series  not  available  in  Jerusalem.  Aside  from  the  pamphlets, 
our  share  of  Professor  Jastrow’s  library  represents  additions  of 
consequence  to  the  following  sections:  Old  Testament,  160  vols.; 
Arabica  and  Islamica,  135;  History  of  Religion,  95;  Assyriology, 
80;  Judaica,  50;  Semitic  Philology,  30;  miscellaneous,  about  80 
vols.  Among  the  many  important  works  thus  added  to  our  library, 
we  may  mention:  Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie  complete  (32  vols.); 
Rawlinson’s  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  in  five  folio  volumes;  Jastrow’s 
Dictionary  of  the  Targumim;  Virolleaud’s  L’astrologie  chaldeenne, 
complete  to  date;  Gibbs  Memorial  Series,  almost  complete;  the 
Polychrome  Bible;  Freytag’s  Proverbia  arabum,  three  vols.;  Sacy’s 
Seances  de  Hariri,  etc.,  etc.  The  only  sections  not  improved 
materially  by  this  splendid  gift  are  Egyptology  and  Archaeology 
proper,  to  which  we  should,  therefore,  devote  our  particular  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  immediate  future. 

We  also  were  fortunate  in  receiving  a  large  number  of  gifts  of 
books.  The  following  list  of  the  donors  includes  only  such  gifts  as 
have  been  received  already  in  Jerusalem;  other  donations  made  this 
year  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  next  annual  report:  1.  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  fourteen  parts  of  its  Bulletin.  2.  Jews’ 
College,  one  brochure.  3.  Metropolitan  Museum,  eleven  numbers 
of  its  Bulletin  and  several  brochures.  4.  Philadelphia  Divinity 
School,  two  books.  5.  Princeton  University,  five  volumes  of 
Paton’s  Egyptian  Records  of  Travel  in  Western  Asia.  6.  Smithsonian 
Institute,  eight  books.  7.  University  of  California,  one  book.  8. 
University  of  Chicago,  one  brochure.  9.  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Museum,  seventeen  volumes  (one  each  by  Radau,  Myhrman, 
Legrain,  Chiera,  and  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Museum  Journal). 
10.  W.  F.  Albright,  files  of  Palestine  Weekly.  11.  Dr.  C.  D.  Ben¬ 
jamin,  one  brochure.  12.  Prof.  J.  A.  Bewer,  one  book.  13.  Prof. 
A.  T.  Clay,  one  book.  14.  Dr.  Rendel  Harris,  one  book.  15. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Hinke,  one  book.  16.  President  M.  G.  Kyle,  sub¬ 
scription  to  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  17.  Dr.  R.  C.  Macmahon,  three 
books  {Florilegium  de  Vogue,  Buckingham’s  Travels  in  Palestine, 
Vorderasiatische  Schriftdenkmaler,  Vol.  I).  18.  Prof.  C.  C.  McCown, 
one  book.  19.  Prof.  J.  A.  Montgomery,  two  books.  20.  Prof. 
H.  H.  Nelson,  one  brochure.  21.  Ephraim  Roubinowitch,  one 
brochure.  22.  W.  H.  Schoff,  three  reprints.  23.  Rev.  W.  M. 
Smith,  one  book.  24.  Prof.  C.  C.  Torrey,  one  book.  25.  E.  E. 
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Voigt,  one  brochure.  The  total  number  of  volumes  thus  received 
is  about  sixty,  besides  numerous  pamphlets.  Let  us  hope  that 
American  Orientalists  will  make  it  a  habit  to  send  copies  of  their 
publications  to  the  School,  including  reprints  of  their  articles,  espe¬ 
cially  of  those  which  appear  in  non-Orientalistic  journals,  which  are 
seldom  accessible  in  Jerusalem.  Besides  these  direct  gifts  of  books, 
w^e  wish  to  record  Mrs.  Richard  Norton’s  generous  gift  of  five  pounds 
Egyptian  (twenty-five  dollars)  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
volumes. 

During  the  past  year  we  bound  the  files  of  journals,  as  well  as 
such  unbound  volumes  as  needed  binding  imperatively — 175  in  all. 
Owing,  however,  to  our  economy  in  binding,  the  size  of  each  volume 
averaged  fully  twice  that  of  volumes  previously  bound,  so  we  may 
consider  this  number  as  equivalent  to  three  or  four  hundred  normal 
volumes.  The  outlay  on  binding  greatly  reduced  the  amount  avail¬ 
able  for  purchase,  so  that  the  number  of  accessions  to  the  library 
from  this  source  was  small.  Among  the  more  important  purchases 
we  may  note: — Mader’s  Altchristliche  Basiliken;  Van  de  Velde’s 
Travels  (two  vols.) ;  Hagenmeyer,  Hisioria  hierosolymitana;  Ausgra- 
hungen  in  Sendschirli;  Jaussen  et  Savignac,  Mission  archeologique 
en  Arabic  (two  vols.);  Wetsten’s  commentary  on  the  Greek  New 
Testament  (two  vols. — very  rare  and  important);  Holtzmann, 
Lehrbuch  der  neuiestamentlichen  Theologie  (two  vols.);  Thureau- 
Dangin,  Tablettes  d’Uruk;  Meissner,  Supplement;  Scheil,  Tukulti- 
Ninip,  Assaraddon;  Schroeder,  Keilschrifttexte  aus  Assur  histori- 
schen  hihalts;  Capart,  L’art  egyptien;  Hrozny,  Code  hittite;  Forrer, 
Boghazkdi-Texte  in  Umschrift;  Caetani,  Studi  di  storia  orientale 
(two  vols.). 

The  library  is  now  receiving  about  thirty-five  periodical  journals, 
not  counting  series  or  popular  and  ephemeral  periodicals.  The 
number  of  exchanges  is  steadily  increasing,  and  we  may  expect  to 
increase  the  number  received  this  way  materially. 

Among  the  publications  of  members  of  the  School  we  may  list 
those  received  which  have  a  direct  connection  with  their  work  in 
Palestine.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  former  members  of  the  School 
will  send  copies  of  their  books,  and  reprints  of  all  articles  by  them 
on  Palestinian  subjects  to  the  library;  if,  however,  a  list  of  their 
relevant  publications  is  forwarded,  it  will  be  duly  recorded  in  the 
annual  report.  Aside  from  the  papers  in  the  Annual,  which  need 
hardly  be  listed  here,  we  may  note  the  following: 

Francis  T.  Cooke;  The  Site  of  Kirjath-jearim,  New  Jerusalem, 
March  7,  1923. 

Prof.  C.  C.  McCown:  The  Testament  of  Solomon,  Leipzig,  1922,  pp. 
xii  +  136  +  166.* 

Prof.  C.  C.  McCown:  The  Price  of  Blood,  Asia,  Vol.  XXII,  pp. 
786-90,  825-6. 
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Following  are  the  Director’s  publications  during  the  past  year, 
not  counting  items  which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin,  Annual,  or  in 
the  local  Jerusalem  press: 

The  Location  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  AJSL  39,  15-31. 

The  Date  and  Personality  of  the  Chronicler,  JBL  40,  104-24. 
Archaeological  Discovery  in  the  Holy  Land,  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
Vol.  79,  pp.  401-417. 

The  Name  and  Nature  of  the  Sumerian  God  LTttu,  J AOS  4^,  197- 

200. 

One  Aphek  or  Four?,  t/(ournaZ  0/  the)  P{alestine)  0{riental)  S{ociety), 
2,  184-9. 

Review  of  Boylan:  Thoth,  the  Hermes  of  Egypt,  JPOS  2,  190-8. 
Rediscovering  Ancient  Palestine,  Sunday  School  Times,  Vol.  65, 
pp.  7-8. 

The  Epic  of  the  King  of  Battle:  Sargon  of  Akkad  in  Cappadocia, 
JSOR  7,  1-20. 

The  Hebrew  nippa“el  in  the  Light  of  Comparative  Philology, 
JQR  13,  503-5. 

New  Light  on  Magan  and  Meluha,  J  AOS  42,  317-22. 

Some  Additional  Notes  on  the  Song  of  Deborah,  JPOS  2,  284-5. 
The  Sinnor  in  the  Story  of  David’s  Capture  of  Jerusalem,  JPOS  2, 
286-90. 

The  Principles  of  Egyptian  Phonological  Development,  R{ecueil  de) 
T{ravaux),  40,  64-70. 

The  Etymology  of  Egyptian  hnit,  “woman,”  RT  40,  71-2. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  many 
courtesies  shown  us  by  local,  scholars  and  friends  of  the  School. 
To  Dr.  Clarence  S.  Fisher  we  are  indebted  for  repeated  kindness 
and  hospitality.  The  staff  of  the  British  School,  Professor  Garstang 
and  Mr.  Phythian-Adams,  have  frequently  placed  us  under  obliga¬ 
tion;  the  two  Schools  have  continued  to  cooperate  in  the  most 
satisfactory  way,  and  as  we  grow  our  facilities  for  reciprocal  aid 
improve  as  well.  The  French  School  of  Archaeology  (Ecole  Bib- 
lique)  has  proved  as  cordial  and  helpful  as  ever;  we  wish  to  extend 
our  thanks  especially  to  Peres  Dhorme,  Vincent,  and  Abel.  Peres 
Dhorme  and  Abel  have  welcomed  members  of  our  School  to  their 
courses;  Pere  Vincent  has  given  constant  and  invaluable  archaeo¬ 
logical  advice  from  his  seemingly  inexhaustible  stores  of  learning 
and  experience.  After  only  a  year  and  a  half  in  Jerusalem,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alt,  Director  of  the  German  School,  has  returned  to  fill 
Guthe’s  place  at  Leipzig;  his  departure  leaves  a  blank  which  cannot 
be  filled.  To  few  scholars  is  it  granted  to  combine  such  a  fine 
personality  with  such  brilliant  intellectual  gifts. 

Nor  can  we  refrain  from  expressing  our  deep  appreciation  of  the 
many  courtesies  shown  us  by  officials  of  the  Palestine  Government. 
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To  our  American  friends,  members  of  the  American  Colony  and 
others,  we  are  indebted  for  many  acts  of  kindness  and  helpfulness. 
But  in  the  circle  of  our  friends  one  place  is  vacant,  a  place  which  can 
never  quite  be  filled.  On  April  23,  Mr.  Antoine  Gelat,  First  Drago¬ 
man  of  the  American  Consulate,  passed  away,  after  a  long  and  use¬ 
ful  life.  All  former  Directors  of  the  School  will  remember  with  warm 
appreciation  the  services  he  was  always  glad  to  render.  Since  the 
war,  despite  the  heavy  material  losses  which  his  faithful  devotion  to 
duty  in  the  service  of  the  American  Consulate  had  cost  him  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  his  friendship  for  the  School  did  not  wane. 
He  was  our  constant  counselor  and  unvarying  friend,  whose  wide 
experience  and  incorruptible  integrity  made  his  advice  invaluable. 
His  sons  promise,  however,  to  carry  on  their  father’s  tradition;  his 
oldest  son,  Elias,  is  our  business  adviser,  while  August,  his  youngest, 
son,  has  taken  his  father’s  desk  at  the  Consulate. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  F.  Albright, 

Director. 

Jerusalem,  July  21,  1923 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IN  BAGDAD 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research  and  the 
Council  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 

Gentlemen  : 

Since  I  wrote  my  last  report  as  Director  of  the  American  School 
of  Mesopotamian  Archaeology  at  Bagdad,  on  November  11,  1922, 
the  work  has  made  notable  progress.  There  are  not  many  details 
which  call  for  mention;  the  three  chief  features  of  advance  during 
the  year  are  the  following; 

First,  the  government  of  Iraq  has  set  aside  a  lot  of  land  as  a  site 
for  our  school  building.  Just  what  the  conditions  are,  under  which 
this  site  has  been  assigned  to  us,  the  Director  has  not  yet  learned, 
but  this  action  is  indicative  of  the  good  will  of  the  Mesopotamian 
government  toward  us  and  of  its  desire  in  every  way  to  promote 
our  work.  It  is  hoped  that  at  no  distant  date  funds  may  be  sub¬ 
scribed  for  the  erection  of  a  building  on  this  site  which  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  American  people. 

Secondly,  during  the  past  summer  the  Assyriological  portion  of  the 
library  of  our  late  colleague.  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  presented  to 
us  by  Mrs.  Jastrow,  was  catalogued  and  packed  and  shipped  to 
Bagdad.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  arrive  at  Bagdad  while  Professor 
Clay  is  there  and  that  he  will  open  it  and  install  it  in  our  quarters  at 
the  American  Consulate  where  it  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  equipment  of  the  Bagdad  School. 

Thirdly,  Professor  Clay,  who  left  America  in  July,  after  attending 
to  many  matters  connected  with  our  work  in  London  and  Paris, 
reached  Jerusalem  before  the  end  of  September.  He  left  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  coast  for  Bagdad  about  the  tenth  of  October  accompanied 
by  Edgar  L.  Hewitt  of  the  American  School  of  Archaeology  at 
Santa  F6,  lecturer  for  this  year  in  the  School  at  Bagdad,  and  by 
two  graduate  students  from  Yale  University.  He  formally  opened 
the  School  at  Bagdad  on  the  second  of  November.  The  information 
that  the  School  was  actually  opened  came  to  us  by  cable,  dated 
November  third.  On  the  occasion  addresses  were  made  by  the 
American  Consul,  Professor  Clay  and  others.  Professor  Clay  with 
his  staff  and  students  are  therefore  at  this  writing  conducting  the 
first  sessions  of  our  new  School  in  Bagdad.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  report  that  the  piirpose,  which,  for  ten  years,  we  have 
cherished,  of  establishing  a  school  of  Mesopotamian  archaeology 
has  actually  been  achieved.  This  will  enable  us  to  claim  the  be¬ 
quest  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Hayes  Ward  who  willed  to  us  his 
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Oriental  and  scientific  library  on  condition  that  an  American  school 
of  archaeology  be  established  in  Babylonia  within  ten  years  of  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  my  next  report  it  will  be  possible  to  give 
much  fuller  details  of  the  School’s  first  session. 

The  opening  of  this  School  creates  new  financial  problems  for 
the  Trustees  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  and  the 
Director  bespeaks  the  assistance  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
Mesopotamian  archaeology  and  Biblical  studies  in  raising  money 
not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  this  School  but  for  exploration  in 
Babylonia. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  A.  Barton. 

Director. 

Philadelphia,  November  15,  1923 
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ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  AMERICAN 
OF  ORIENTAL  RESEARCH 

Receipts 

Balance  by  last  report  June  30,  1922,  as  follows: 

Biblical  and  Oriental  Archaeological  Research 


Fund .  $1,384.94 

Building  Fund .  1,579.53 

Manuscript  Research  Fund .  1,000.00 

Jastrow  Memorial  Fund: 

$350  U.  S.  of  A.  2nd  Liberty  Loan 

Conv.  41%  1942 .  $350.32 

$750  U.  S.  of  A.  3rd  Liberty  Loan 
4i%  1928 .  751.20 


Principal  investments .  $1,101.52 

Principal  cash .  $63 . 48 

Less  income  overdraft. .  1.85  61.63  1,163.15 


Peters  Memorial  Fund: 

Principal  investment: 

$450  U.  S.  of  A.  2nd  Liberty 
Loan  Conv.  4j%  1942.  .  .  $449.48 

Principal  cash .  45.52 

Income  cash .  1.23  496 . 23 


Special  Excavation  Fund .  $3,000 . 00 

Surplus .  5,695.64 


Composed  of  the  following  investments: 
$3000  N.  Y.  Central  &  Hud- 


son  River  R.  R.  Co.  Mtge. 

$2,970.00 

$2950  U.  S.  of  A.  2nd  Liberty 
Loan  Conv.  41%  1942 .  .  . 

2,593.19 

$250  U.  S.  of  A.  3rd  Liberty 
Loan  4i%  1928 . 

250.00 

Miscellaneous  1 — Savings 

Bank,  Charles  River  Trust 
Co.,  Book  81 

86.85 

Miscellaneous  2 — Savings 

Bank,  The  Provident  In¬ 
stitution  for  Savings,  Book 
268,  320 . 

1,161.47 

Cash . 

$7,061.51 

1,643.13 

8,695.64 

Land  in  Jerusalem . 

12,500.00 

For  Annuals: 

Yale  University  Press . 

For  Bagdad  School  expenses  and  library: 

Johns  Hopkins  University .  $100.00 

Dropsie  College .  100 . 00 

Appropriation  from  Surplus  Account .  900.00 

University  of  Pennsylvania .  100 . 00 

Appropriation  from  Biblical  and  Oriental  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Research  Fund .  500 . 00 

Yale  University .  100.00 


SCHOOLS 


$26,819.49 

38.16 


1,800.00 


Forward 
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$28,657.65 


Carried  forward .  S28,657 . 65 

For  Biblical  and  Oriental  Archaeological  Research  Fund: 

1922 

July  5  Mary  E.  Converse .  $75 . 00 

24  George  Ward .  20.00 

Simon  E.  Baldwin .  250.00 

A.  V.  Lane .  10.00 

28  Prof.  N.  A.  Shelton .  5.00 

Aug.  3  Warren  J.  Moulton .  5.00 

8  Milton  G.  Evans .  25.00 

George  W.  Marston .  25.00 

21  Mary  D.  Spencer .  10.00 

James  H.  Hyde .  10.00 

Martin  A.  Meyer .  10.00 

Sept.  16  B.  R.  Domer .  1.00 

Oct.  20  Matilda  C.  Markoe .  100.00 

23  Charles  J.  Ogden .  10.00 

Nov.  10  Ira  M.  Price .  10.00 

George  A.  Barton .  10.00 

13  George  L.  Paine .  10.00 

American  Congregational  Association.  .  10.00 

H.  G.  Endow .  10.00 

As  of  3-16-22— Sarah  E.  Lyman .  10.00 

23  Laura  A.  Wild .  10.00 

Justin  E.  Abbott .  25.00 

Dec.  6  G.  Lathrop .  5.00 

8  Charles  C.  Sherman .  10.00 

11  Sunday  School  Times .  20.00 

19  Rose  E.  Dongan .  10.00 

Henry  J.  Patten .  10.00 

20  Charles  W.  McAlpin .  100.00 

21  George  T.  Allen .  10.00 

26  Library  of  Concordia  College .  10.00 

30  Appropriation  from  Manuscript  Re¬ 

search  Fund  to  replace  money  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  Sinai  Expedition .  700 . 00 

1923 

Jan.  4  Mayer  Sulzberger . , .  25.00 

6  Walter  E.  Coffin .  25.00 

16  C.  K.  Benedict .  10.00 

F.  C.  Eiselin .  10.00 

27  Thomas  G.  Ashton .  100.00 

30  John  J.  Kimber .  5.00 

LeRoy  C.  Barrett .  5.00 

Feb.  21  Mary  M.  H.  La  Boiteaux .  10.00 

23  John  S.  Kimber .  10.00 

28  I.  N.  Walter .  100.00 

Mar.  1  Lemuel  B.  Clark .  10.00 

6  Carleton  College .  10.00 

Charles  H.  Clarke .  10.00 

Edith  Hecht .  5.00 

7  Emlen  Hutchinson .  50.00 

17  James  H.  Hyde .  10.00 

21  Eliza  G.  Radeke .  10.00 

Apr.  25  Philip  L.  Barbour .  10.00 

27  Franklin  G.  Fessenden .  10.00 

May  8  Mrs.  McKelvey,  for  use  in  excavating  a 

certain  mound .  340.00 

12  J.  S.  Johnston .  1.00 

Mary  M.  H.  Boiteaux .  10.00 

Maria  C.  Scattergood .  10.00 

Ellen  W.  Longstreth .  10.00 

Albert  E.  Baily . 10.00 

22  American  University  at  Cairo .  10.00 

John  A.  Hawley .  2.00 

June  6  Grace  Davis  Lee .  20.00 


Forward .  $2,364.00  $28,657.65 
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Carried  forward .  $2,364 . 00  $28,657 . 65 

June  10  Laura  Wild .  10.00 

30  Share  of  interest  on  deposit  balances  for 

year  1922-23 .  27.40  2,401.40 


For  Bulletin: 

1922 

Dec.  21  Rebate  on  postage  of  Bulletin .  115.00 

For  interest  on  investments  and  daily  balances .  433.71 

For  Jastrow  Memorial  Fund: 

Income  from  investments .  51.13 

Principal  contributions: 

Dr.  Mortimer .  $10.00 

Sale  of  duplicate  books .  1.50 

I.  M.  Casnowicz .  5.00 

Mirian  K.  Arnold .  10.00 

Proceeds  sale  of  books .  11.00 

Henry  Hyvernat .  5.00  42.50 


For  Jerusalem  Fellowship: 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America .  1,000.00 

For  Jerusalem  School  expenses  and  library: 

1922 

July  22  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1922-23. ..  .  $100.00 

24  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1921- 

22 .  100.00 

Julius  Rosenwald,  1921-22 .  100.00 

Aug.  3  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1921-22  100.00 

Sept.  30  University  of  Michigan .  100.00 

Oct.  20  James  R.  Jewett,  1921-22 .  100.00 

Cornell  University,  1921-22 .  100.00 

Nov.  14  John  G.  White,  1921-22 .  100.00 

17  University  of  the  South,  1921-22  as  of 

3-16-22 .  100.00 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  1921-22. .  .  .  100 . 00 

20  Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  1922- 

23 .  100.00 

22  Columbia  University,  1921-22 .  100.00 

Dec.  6  Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  1921-22 .  .  100.00 

16  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary, 

1922-23 . 100.00 

26  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  1922-23  100.00 

1923 

Jan.  8  Princeton  University,  1922-23 .  200.00 

10  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1922-23 .  100.00 

16  Amherst  College,  1922-23 .  100.00 

Dropsie  College,  1922-23 .  100.00 

18  Vassar  College,  1922-23 .  100.00 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  1922-23. .  .  100 . 00 

Meadville  Theological  School,  1922-23  100.00 

20  Haverford  College,  1922-23 .  100.00 

Goucher  College,  1922-23 .  100.00 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary, 

1922-23 . 100.00 

24  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  1922- 

23 .  100.00 

25  Yale  University,  1922-23 .  100.00 

Columbia  University,  1922-23 .  100.00 

27  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1922-23 .  100.00 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  1922-23 .  .  100.00 

J.  D.  Lit,  1922-23 .  100.00 

Newton  Theological  Seminary,  1922-23 .  100.00 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1922-23  .  .  100.00 

Cornell  University,  1922-23 .  100.00 

29  University  of  Chicago,  1922-23 .  100.00 


Forward .  $3,600 . 00  $32,701 . 39 
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Carried  forward .  $3,600.00  $32,701.39' 

Jan.  30  Toronto  University,  1922-23 .  100.00 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1922- 

23 . • .  100.00 

31  Smith  College,  1922-23 .  100.00 

Feb.  2  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  1922-23 .  100.00 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  1922-23  .  .  100.00 

5  Commercial  Museum,  1922-23 .  100.00 

8  Wellesley  College,  1922-23 .  100.00 

9  Hebrew  Union  College,  1922-23 .  100.00 

10  Trinity  College,  1922-23 .  200.00 

Catholic  University,  1922-23 .  100.00 

13  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1922-23 .  100.00 

20  William  P.  Bancroft,  1922-23 .  20.00 

23  Loomis  Burrell,  1922-23 .  100.00 

24  Louis  Marshall,  1922-23 .  100.00 

28  General  Theological  Seminary,  1922-23 .  100.00 

Mar.  28  Harvard  University,  1922-23 .  100.00 

Apr.  3  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1922- 

23 .  100.00 

4  University  of  California,  1922-23 .  100.00 

13  Syracuse  University,  1922-23 .  100.00 

May  2  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  1922-23  100.00 

June  9  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  1922-23. .  100.00 

Oberlin  Graduate  School,  1922-23 .  100.00 

20  Philadelphia  Divinity  School,  1922-23  .  .  100.00  5,920.00 


For  Manuscript  Research  Fund: 

Zion  Research  Foundation .  1,000.00 

For  James  B.  Nies  Legacy-Building  Fund: 

From  Executor  of  James  B.  Nies  Estate .  3,002 . 38 

For  John  P.  Peters  Memorial  Fund: 

Income  from  investments .  19.11 

Principal  contribution: 

Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson .  25.00 

For  Special  Fund  for  Investigation  and  Exploration: 

Herman  E.  Heuser .  1,000.00 


Total .  $43,667.88 


Disbursements 

For  Bagdad  annual  professor: 

A.  T.  Clay,  salary  for  1923  and  1924 .  $500.00 

For  Bagdad  School  expenses  and  library: 

John  C.  Winston  Co.,  printing .  $13.75 

Library  Bureau,  embossing  stamp .  4.50 

Library  Bureau,  cards  punched .  5.65 

E.  Speiser .  4.95  28.85 


For  Biblical  and  Oriental  Archaeological  Research  Fund: 

Mary  1.  Hussey,  office  expenses  and  clerical  help. .  .  $401.24 

John  C.  Winston  Co.,  printing .  55.99 

Perfect  Letter  Co.,  multigraphing  letters  and 

postage .  22.50 

William  J.  Henke,  lantern  slides .  4.00 

Dr.  W illiam  F.  Albright,  excavation  of  Tel-el-FOl .  .  100.00 

Dr.  William  F.  Albright,  for  special  excavation  ....  340.00 

W.  P.  H.  Hatch,  for  expenses  of  Sinai  Expedition  1,500.00 
Appropriation  to  Bagdad  School .  500.00  2,923.73 


For  Building  Fund: 

Philadelphia  National  Bank  for  demand  draft  to 
order  of  F.  Ehmann,  for  50  Egyptian  pounds ....  $224 . 25 

Henry  Pepper  Bodine  &  Stokes,  legal  services .  10.21  234.46 


Forward .  $3,687 .04 
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Carried  forward .  $3,687 . 04 

For  Bulletin: 

John  C.  Winston  Co.,  printing  and  expressage  on 

Bulletin? .  $186.29 

Williams  &  Wilkins  Co.,  printing .  256 . 15 

John  C.  Winston  Co.,  printing  and  expressage  on 

Bulletin  9 .  226 . 08 

Mary  I.  Hussey,  clerical  services  and  expenses ...  42.10 

John  C.  Winston  Co.,  printing  and  postage.  Bulle¬ 
tin  10 .  76.91  787.53 


For  expenses  of  the  Trustees: 

James  A.  Montgomery,  expenses .  $61.40 

Provident  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia,  rent  of 

box .  3.00 

John  C.  Winston  Co.,  printing,  stationery,  postage, 

etc  74  99 

T.  Z.  Talley,  writing  letters .  9.60 

George  A.  Barton,  expenses .  19.80 

Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  expenses .  12.90 

A.  T.  Clay,  expenses .  33.00  214.69 


For  general  expenses: 

Postal  Telegraph  Co.,  fee  for  registering  abbrevi¬ 
ated  address  for  12  months .  $2.50 

Provident  Trust  Company  o^hiladelphia,  charge 

for  expense  in  collection  of  Cftnadian  item .  6.06 

Dr.  William  F.  Albright,  rent  and  general  expenses  1,500.00 
Two  affidavits  to  1924  Capital  Stock  tax  return. ...  .75 

Provident  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia,  for 

services  as  assistant  treasurer  for  1922  and  1923  125.00  1,634.31 


For  Jerusaleyn  annual  professor: 

William  H.  P.  Hatch,  salary,  1922-23 .  $1,000.00 

A.  T.  Clay,  on  account,  1923-24 .  500.00  1,500.00 


For  Jerusalem  director: 

Dr.  William  F.  Albright,  Teachers’  Insurance  and 

Annuity  Association  premium  for  1922  and  1923  $300.00 

Dr.  William  F.  Albright,  salary .  2,850.00  3,150.00 


For  Jerusalem  Fellowship: 

Edwin  E.  Voight . .' .  1,000.00 

For  Jerusalem  School  expense  and  library: 

Disbursing  clerk  of  the  State  Department .  24.62 

For  library: 

Garrett-Buchanan  Co.,  case  lining .  $9.00 

Commercial  Museum,  freight .  54.20 

John  Flynn,  packing  books .  20.00 

Sundry  expenses .  14.75  97.95 


For  Manuscript  Research  Fund: 

William  H.  P.  Hatch .  $500.00 

Appropriation  to  Biblical  and  Oriental  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Research  Fund  in  part  payment  of  the 
$1500  advanced  to  Dr.  Hatch  for  the  Sinai  Expe¬ 
dition .  700.00 

Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Co.,  cable  charges .  23.83 

Heinrich  Jantsch,  for  rotograph .  752.38  1,976.21 


For  James  B.  Nies  Legacy-Building  Fund: 

Elias  Thomas  Gelat,  contractor,  stone  for  building .  3,002 . 38 

Surplus: 

Appropriation  to  Bagdad  School  Expense  and 

Library  Account .  900 . 00 

Balance: 

Bagdad  School .  $1,271 . 15 

Biblical  and  Oriental  Archaeological  Research 
Fund .  862.61 


Forward .  $2,133.76  $17,974.73 
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$2,133.76 

1,345.07 


1,256.78 


Note. — The  above  amount  of  $1256.78  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following : 

Cash .  $155.26 

$350  U.  S.  of  A.  2nd  Liberty 
Loan  Conv.  4J%  due  11- 

15-42 .  $350.32 

$750  U.  S.  of  A.  3rd  Liberty 
Loan 4 J% due 9-1 5-28. .  751.20  1,101.52 


Carried  forward . 

Building  Fund . 

Jastrow  Memorial  Fund: 

Principal .  $1,207.50 

Income .  49.28 


Total .  $1,256.78 

Manuscript  Research  Fund . 

John  P.  Peters  Memorial  Fund: 

Income .  $20.34 

Principal .  520 . 00 


Note. — The  above  amount  of  $540.34  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following: 

Cash .  $90 . 86 

$450  U.  S.  of  A.  2nd  Liberty  Loan 
4i%  due  11-15-42 .  449.48 


23.79 

540.34 


Total .  $540.34 

Special  Fund  for  Investigation  and  Exploration .  .  . 

Note. — The  above  amount  of  $1000  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following: 

$1000  U.  S.  of  A.  Treasury  Notes, 

Ser.  C,  1925,  4i%  due  6-15-25 .  $1,000 . 00 

Special  Excavation  Fund . 

Surplus . . . 

Note. — The  following  assets  are  held  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  form  part  of  the  balance  of  certain  funds 
set  out  above,  viz.: 

$3000  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  R.  R.  Co.  Mtge.  3|%  due 
7-1-97 .  $2,970.00 


$2950  U.  S.  of  A.  2nd  Liberty  Loan 

Conv.  4j%  due  11-15-42 .  2,593.19 

$250  U.  S.  of  A.  3rd  Liberty  Loan 

4i%  due  9-15-28 .  250.00 

Saving  Fund  Deposit,  Charles  River 

Trust  Co .  86.85 

Saving  Fund  Deposit,  The  Provident 

Institution  for  Saving .  1,161 . 47 


1,000.00 


3,000.00 

3,893.41 


Total . 

Real  estate  in  Jerusalem 


$7,061.51 


12,500.00 


Total 


Examined  and  found  correct. 
November  30,  1923. 


Royden  K. 


$17,974.73 


25,693.15 

$43,667.88 


Yerkes. 
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